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LABORATORY: 


SCHOOL ef ARTS: 
Rs, In which are | 
Faithfully ExnrzIT ED, and fully Exer.av'o, 


making Impreſſions upon Glaſs, and 

of laying thereon Gold or Silver ; to- 

gether with the Method of preparing 

the Colours for Potters Work, or Delf- 

Ware, ; N 
V. A Collection of very valuable Se- 

crets, for the Uſe of Cutlers, Per- 


1 , 
» 
65. 
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1 I. A Variety of curious and valuable 
iments in Refining, Calcining, 
Melting, Aſſaying, Caſting, Allay- 
ing, and Toughening of Cold; with 
ſeveral other Curiofities relating to | 
Gold and Silver, 
II. Choice Secrets for Fewwellers in the 


III. Several uncommon Experiments for 


IV. The Art of making Glaſs : Exhi- 


Management of Gold; in Enamelling, 8 


and the Preparation of Enamel Co- 
Jours, with Art of Copying pre- 
eious Stones; of preparing Colours 
for Doublets ; of Colouring Foyles 
for Jewels, together with other rare 
Secrets, | 


Caſting in Silver, Copper, Breſs, Tin, 
Steel, and other Metals: Likewiſe in 
Wax, Plaifter of Paris, Mood, Horn, 
Kc. With the Management of the 
reſpective Moulds. 


biting withal the Art of Painting and 


Illuſtrated 


——— 


VII. The Art of p 


with CoppER PLATES! 


terers, Braſiers, Foiners, Turners, Ja- 
panners, Book-binders, Diſtillers, Lapi- 
daries, Limners, &c. together with 
the Art of Marbling Books or Paper, 
VI. A Diſſertation on the Nature and 
Growth of Salt-petre + Alſo, Several 
other choice and uncommon Chymical 


Experiments, Ta 7 
reparing Rockets, 


Crackers, Fire-Glabes, Stars, Sparks, 


| Ec. for Recreative Fire- Mert. 


VIII. The Art and Management of Dy- 
ing Silks, Worfteds, Cottons, &c. in vas 
rious Colours, 


Compiled from GERMAN, and other foreign AUTHORS. 


i 
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The THIRDVEpDfTION, 


With Additions of a great Number of valuable Receipts ; 


particularly, A ſhort, plain, and eaſy Introduction to the 


Art of drawing in PERSPECTIVE. 


* * 6 


—— 


Printed for Jamzs Hopors, at the Looking-Glaſs, 
Church, London-Bridge; and T. 


facing St. Ma gun | 
ASTLEY, 1750. 
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De 5 HE "Ot I preſume to do pats 
SCA. {elf in preſenting You with a new 
Edition of the LaBoRaTo RY, a. 
School of AR Ts, will not, I 
flatter myſelf, occaſion Your Diſ- 
pleaſure, but meet with. a favout- 
able * 1 The Reception this Book has 
met with from the Publick has - engag'd me to 
augment this third Impreſſion with a conſiderable 
Number of ſcarce and valuable Receipts and In- 
ſtructions for the Benefit of ſuch as delight in ac- 
quiring uſeful Knowledge, and whoſe Endeavours 
aim at the Improvement of their Faculties by trys 
ing Experiments, which have a Tendency to 5 
their own and the Publick Advantage. 
I cannot, without ſome Concern, reflect on 
the great Diſappointment I meet with in the 
Publication of a Work of far greater Conſequence,® 
which, Fd had the Sanction and ren 
Az not 


ä —— 


. 4 Ru 


ad The 4a Saba, or Literary Memoirs of Gere 
N e. 


ER | 'D E D 1 CA T 1 0 N. 


1 i ont of You, bug ile of a — 990 
0 8 of other Gentſemen of Learning and 
= Judgment, who deem' d it a Work, which. would be 
| both agreeable and ſerviceable to the Publick + But, 
for want of ſufficient Encouragement, I have been 
under a Neceſſity to ſuſpend the farther Conti- 
nuation thereof: However, I till flatter, myſelf, 
that by Your Patronage, and the Recommendation 
of thoſe other Gentlemen, who are Well-wiſhers, 
and have alrea y 44. Promoters of it, a Subſcrip- 
tion will be ſet on Foot, which may enable me to 
0 on with Chearfulneſs, not only to finiſh the 
Second Volume, but likewiſe to "comple 15 
| 3 rar 182 wy : + "I 


| alte pleaſed, r. ir, to PE 2 this Digreſſion,” a þ 
1 orgs to the Purpoſe of a Dedication, and accept 
bod the preſent Performance, in Token of Acknow- 
ledgement for Your kind Offices in promoting 
de above Undertaking, while craving the farther 
Continuation of Your Favour and Intereſt, I do 
: myſelf the Honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


— — p 
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wo: 1: BJ R, 
n ares and 
a 0 val ebedien humble Servant, | 
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A ATU RE,t the Mother of all viſible Be- 
—ings; or to ſpeak more Chriſtian-like, the 
Wiſdom and Power of God, have diſco- 
ver'd themſelves throughout the Univerſe, 
in the moſt admirableand ſurprizing Pro- 
ductions. The Wonders and innumerable 
| Curioſities 4 our particular Syſtem, raviſh- the Eyes of 
every Beholder, who is thereby incited to acknowledge 
and adore the Supreme Being, and firſt nlfigent Cauſe 
of ſo glorious a Frame. 

Bor the Manifeſtation of God's Perfoftions,. was 
not the only Deſign of ſuch a Profuſion and Variety 
of Wonders, it was alſo deſign'd for the preſent Uſe 
and Benefit of Mankind, which is alſo, properly ſpeak- 
ing, a Diſplay of the Divine Goodneſs. In them we 
find a Plenty of every Thing to ſupply our Wants, and 
all Manner of Helps to bring to Perfection the moſt uſe- 
ful Arts. For though Nature has hid the beſt, and 
even the richeſt Part of her Productions, either in the 
Deep, or in the Bowels of the Earth, yet is ſhe willing 
and ready to lay her Treaſures open to our diligent 
Enquiries, to our Contemplation and Uſe. The more 
A Man i applice himfeif to ſuck — the better he 


anſwers 


oF 


: The PREFACE, 
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aber ie 1 his, Greation: Bur the le be b 
— A ts chat Syle of Enquiry, the nearer. he res: 
ſembles the Brutes, who/enyoy the preſent Odjects, with- 
out reflecting on their Beauty, Variety and Uſefaloefs p 9 


without attending to am thing elſe Mie whac makes an 
actual Impreſſion upon their Senſes. Such are the Peo- 


ple who trample on Arts and Sciences, and deſpiſe thoſe 
who apply themſelves to Mechanick Arts, as well as 
ſuch who endeavour to be uſeful in that Reſpect to their 
Fellow Creatures. „ 

1 po n'r doubt but there will be many of that Kind 
(for with fuck the World abounds) who will ſet their 
- Wits at work to find Fault with this Performance, ci- 
ther as to the intrinſick Merit of it, the Truth of ſome 

Experiments, or the Tranſſator's Stile. But to be 
beforchand with thoſe Gentlemen, and 10 ſave 4 
ſome Trouble, I freely on myſelf to be a Forei 


ho has had no great Share of School, much 21 = 


Univerſity-Learning. Nevertheleſs, I can fay o 
Vanity, that I am not deſtitute of Common Senſe 2 
ſome Skare of Reading. 
I navs endeavour'd to tranſlate. and: compile, this 
Work in a plain, eaſy and intelligible Manner; and 
it there is any Fault, in Point of Grammar, or Ortho- 
graphy, Gentlemen of good Senſe and good Nature 
will ealily excuſe Trifle” in Conſideration of the Uktul- | 
neſs of the Work itſelf. _ 09, | 
__ - However, we may venture to fa; that altho? it L 
was defign'd chiefly for the Ingenious Lovers of Arts, 
unſkill'd in Languages, with whom moſt Countries 
abound, yet the Learned themſelves, may find therein 
Variety of Matters, not unworthy their NoticſeQ. 
As to the Truth of the Experiments, I muſt own, 
that had my Fortune anſwer d my Inclination, I would 
have carefully examin d moſt of em before · hand: but as 
that was not the Caſe, I ſhall leave it to thoſe Gentle- 


men, whoſe Purſes may be equal to the Taſk, to ſatisfy 
heir Curioſity. T have, however, try'd ſome of them, 
and they have 1 Expectation, Which gives 
me room to believe that the reſt are as true. Beſides, 
1 have conſulted People whoſe Province it was to be 
better acquainted with thoſe Particulars : Or, when I 
could not have ſuch an Opportunity, I have weigh*d 
them the beſt I could, and dulyexamined their Probabi- 
lity, and the Credit of the Authors; So that I dare 
fay, moſt (if not all) of thoſe Experiments will ſtand 
ETD CCD 9 45 HH 03.3 | 
I xnow, Objections have been raiſed againſt a few 
Articles here and there, particularly that concerning the 
Generation of Si b Morms out of Veaj ; but preſume that 
Experiments made to prove the Truth of this Fact, 
which we have inſerted in this Impreſſion, will induce 
Gentlemen not too haſtily to form a Judgment on the 
ſuppoſed Improbability of the Thing, but to wait till 
Trials perform'd by themſelves or others ſhall determine 
whether ſuch Facts really be as they are repreſented, or 
DE SE | FT PE | 
Wren firſt this Book was put to Preſs, I had ſome 
Fints given me, that the Publication thereof would give 
Offence to Tradeſmen or Artificers, whoſe Myſteries in 
their reſpective Profeſſions, would be by that Means 
laid open to every Body. But as this Argument ſeeni'd 
to me to be of little Weight, I did not think proper to 
deſiſt from this Undertaking: They who are in a good 
Way of Buſineſs, will hardly neglect it or leave it off, 
in Hopes of making a better Fortune, by trying of 
Projects. And ſuppoſing ſome ingenious Perſons ſhould, 
by their Induſtry, in trying and putting any of the Ex- 
prom in Execution, better their Fortune, or get an 
neſt Livelihood, where would be the Harm? Muſt 
a Man for fear of diſpleaſing a few private Perſons be 
gebarred from the Knowledge of Things, which may 


4 


— 


1 


rant of. The Selfi ſnneſs and Ill- nature 
ſters is ſuch, that they will keep their Apprentices, dur- 

ing Seven Years, on particular ſervile Branches, and 
conceal ſrom them the moſt eſſential Part of their Buſi- 
neſs by doing Things in private. It concerns thoſe 


5 


mm PREFACE 


be advantageo 


deny'd the Satisfaction in curious Inquiries? my Aim 
in the Publication of this Works to hurt no Body, but 
to oblige the Curious and Lovers of Art and Ingenuity, 


who take Pleaſure in try ing Experiments of one Sort or 


other; Amuſements much more delightful and ſatiſ- 


factory to ſome Gentlemen than Gaming, Hunting, Read - 
ing of Novels, and the like. Artificers and Handy-Crafts- 
men will find it a very uſeful Performance. They will, 


perhaps, make ſome new and adyantageous Diſcoveries 


relating to their Trade, which before ny wor igno- 
of. forme Ma- 


who have. labour'd, or do labour, under ſuch an unjuſt 


or ungenerous Proceeding, to ſtrive to be better in- 
ſormd. And to many of ſuch this Book will not be 


à uſeleſs Purchaſe, if they peruſe it with Attention, and 
try the Experiments, as far as lies in their Power, 
As two Impreſſions of theſe my Endcavours have 


met with a favourable Reception from the Publick, I 


hope they will, in this Third Edition, ſhare the ſame 


Fate, the more, as the additional Number of very va- 
luable Receipts and Inſtructions is conſiderable : They 
are the Fruits of a good Intention, and preſented to the 
* Curious with Sincerit 7. e I. 


ps” 


us, both to himſelf and his Country, and be 


—— 
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PART 2”: 


1 8 * 


Refining, Calcining, Melting, Aſſaying, Caſting, 


Allaying, and Toughening of GoLD ; with ſeveral 


Curioſities relating to Gol p and Stuyr K. 


- valuable, it is juſtly diſtinguiſh? | from all the reſt by 
the name of the King of Metals, Europe as well as 


the other parts of the. World, affords ſeveral Gold mines; but 


Peru, in the Spaniſh WV: -/t- Indies, particularly abounds in them; 
from whence almoſt every nation is ſupplied with it. 
- Of all metals, Gold is the moſt ſolid: It conſiſts of Fehl 


ſo fine and cloſely connected, that it is a difficult matter to 
ſeparate it - It will reſiſt the fire, and not ſuffer any diminu- 
. fion by the heat thereof, though never ſo fierce and violent. 


It is not ſubje to ruſt, but retains. its natural colour, Its 
weight is ten times heavier than earth, and a piece of Gold 


contains ſeven times the matter that a piece of glaſs doth of 
the ſame magnitude. It is of a malleable temper, and ſpreads 


under a hammer more than any other metal, and by the hand 


of 'a skilful artiſt, may be wrought into any form or ſhape. 


There is no folid body that can be extended ſo much as Gold ; 


one ounce beaten into leaves, would cover ten acres of cound. 


B | _ Wires 


A Variety 7 curious. and valuable 8 in 


8 Gold of all other metals is N moſt noble and ILY J 


AT the Gold Mines in the kingdom of Hungary they have 


ſmart fire, that it may flill become purer. 


2 The LABORATORY Or, 
Wiredrawers extend out of an ounce of Gold a thread of 
2308co foot long. Ns | 

Sold being then of a pure and ſolid ſubſtance, its intrinſic 


value cannot be diminiſh'd by the moſt violent fire, nor any 
other means, but only by the mixing and incorporating it 
with-other metals, and when this is done, its purity or value 


18 diſtinguiſh'd by the number of carats. The fineſt Gold, 


"which is free from any allay, is commonly call'd Gold of 24 
carats, and as many carats there be below that number, ſo 
much is the Gold leſſon'd from its original value, according 
to the proportion of the allay of filver and copper, ſo that 
Z of ſilver and 4 of copper to 4 of Gold, being incorporated 


| together, makes a Gold of 12 carats, and fo on. 


To ſeparate the Gold from the Ore. 


ſeveral ways of ſeparating it; as burning, melting, and 
adding filver ore and other minerals, ſand and lead, according 


as the ore is fluid or fix d: For the generality they proceed 


thus; they break and pound the ore very fine in water ; they 
waſh it often, and lay it in powder upon cloths, and by a 
gentle oblique deſcent of the water over it, and their con- 


tinual ftirring it, the earthly, clayey and lighter parts are 


waſhed away, while the heavier and metallick remain in the 


cloth: Theſe cloths are afterwards waſhed clean, in ſeveral 
- tubs, and the water after ſettling a little, is poured off from 


its ſediment ; which ſediment is again waſhed, and ſtirred up 
in ſeveral veſſels and troughs, till at length they ſprinkle 
quickfilver upon it, and need it well together for an hour, and 
then they waſh it again in a wooden veſſel, ſtriking the veſ- 
ſel againſt their leg, they bring the Gold and quickſilver to- 
gether into an amalgama : From this amalgama they ſtrain 
as much of the quickſilver as they can, firſt thro* coarſe, and 
then thro? fine cloths 3 the remaining maſs is put upon a per- 
forated plate, which is ſet over a deep pan placed in the earth, 
in the bottom of which pan they alſo put quickſilver; and 
this pan is covered, and well luted; then they make a char- 
coal fire upon it, and by that means drive down the quickſilver | 
which might ſtill remain in the Gold, to the reſt in the 
bottom of the pan; then taking out the Gold, they give it a 


Of 
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ned. Lift serer 24s. © 
H fineſt metal next to Gold is Silver, which is bf 4 - 
more ſmooth and poliſh'd nature than gold; it is mal. 
leable, but will not ſo eaſily yield or extend undet the 
hammer, neither is it ſo weighty as gold. 5 
Silver is ſeldom found in mines by itſelf, but commonly at- 
company'd or mix'd with copper, lead, or gold. That mix'd 
among lead lies in a kind of black ore; but what is found in 
copper, is for the generality in a hard white ore, reſembling 
' cryſtal. Sometimes pieces of pure ſilver are found in mines 
ſo hard, that it cannot be melted without the addition of 4 
quantity of other ſilver, There being a great variety of ſil- 
ver ore, both to its mixtures, ſo likewiſe to its richneſs ; ſome 
containing a great proportion of ſilver to what others do; 
100th. weight of ore ſometimes yields but 4 ounce or an ounce . 
of ſilver ; ſometimes 2, 3, 4, 5 to 20 ounces : Richer ore 
is very rare; yet, there has been ſuch as contain'd half filver, 
and ſome ſo rich, as to be work'd into filver utenſils without 
refining it. 5 a ; 
A ſpecimen of each ſort of ore is carried to an office; call'd 
the Taſte, where its richneſs is examin'd into by the follow- 
ing method; They take the ſame quantity of the different 
_ ores, after firſt drying, burning, and grinding them, and give 
to each an equal proportion of lead, then melt and purify 
them, and by exact ſcales obſerve the proportion between the 
ore and its contain'd metal, and make a report thereof to 
thoſe employ'd in the large melting furnaces ; If the ore is 
found to contain 21 ounce or more to 100 15 weight, they 
melt it by the help of iron- ſtone, call'd Ye, and flacken, # 
feum, or cake taken off from the top of the pan, into which 
the melted mineral runs. If the ore be poorer and contains 
only 2 ounces or leſs to 100 ib weight, it is firſt pounded; and 
then much of the earthly parts are waſh'd away, till it be- 
comes richer, after which it is thrown into a furnace with the 
former materials, where it melts, and runs thro' a hole at 
the bottom into a pan, placed in the earth before it, and thus 
expoſed it immediately acquires a hard ſcum, droſs of cake; 
which being often taken off, the remaining metal becomes 
purer; to which lead is added, and after ſome time the melted 
metal is taken out, then being again melted in the driving 


B 2 furnaet; 


/ 
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"furnace, the lead and what elſe is mix'd with the ſilver is 
driven off by the blowing of two large bellows, and runs over 


In the form of Litharge ; that, which firſt. comes is the nns, 


ne that PI comes laſt 1s the red. Lithargs. 
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EF 1 NIN G or purifying of gold or filver, is an art by 
which the impurities that are mix'd with theſe metals 
are —— and this is done, four ways, VIZ. wy parting) 

"the" tet a, .cementation, and by mercury. 

{Parting is done with: agua fortis'; - which: FS refinere make 
alive: They take of ſakpetre 3 1b. dantzick vitriol 2 Tb. and 
mix them in a morter, and put the powder into a long- neck, 


orearthen veſſel ſo call'd from its figure Six or eight of thoſe 


Jong necks thus filled are placed in each ſide of the furnace 
in a range built with iron bars, at about ꝙ inches diftance 
from each other, and cloſed at the ſides with bricks, the up- 
per arches are left open to put in and take out the pots: Over 
the arches they lay large bars of iron, and then they cover all 
the top of the furnace with loam, the body of each long- neck 
Iy ing expoſed to the fire, and the neck without, to which the 
receivers of glaſs are well luted; the lute is made of good 
Joam, ſome horſe dung, and a little colcothar. Tho? the two 
former will do pretty well, in caſs the latter is not to be had: 
The luting being well mix'd and applied, they make a gentle 
charcoal fire under the pots for 3 hours, and then they in- 
creaſe it for 3 hours more, about the ſeventh hour they make 
a vehement hot fire for 4 hours, and fling in towards the end 
well dry'd billets of oak, of the length of the furnace, whoſe 
flame beer all the 27085 and finiſhes the work : Next day 
= | | the 
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. The teft is is a N iron ring, ſome are made oval, about two, 
three, or more inches deep, according to their largeneſ: and the quan- 
tity of the ſilver to be re ned. This ring is fill'd with wood aſhes 
well cleanſe?, and preſ'd very cloſe; at the top there is a cavity, 
commonly ſunk with an iron ball for to contain the ſilver: Before, 
the aſhes are quite dry, you put a cloth over it with fine aſhes of 
trouer bones, Which you ſift upon, thro? a fine hair ſieve, then place 
it on a tile, in a Wind furnace, cover it with a muffel, and make it 


' 


led hot ; when ſo, then put in the ſilver to be refined. 2 Plate 11, 


<2 


* 
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8 the receivers are care fully ſeparated from the long-necks, and 

the agua fortis taken care of, and put by for uſe as n 
ſerves. | 
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To Refine Gold from Silver 65 Parting. 


Por three parts or more of Silver to one part of Gold in- 
| to a crucible, give it a brisk fire, and when in fuſion,” 
granulate it ; then, after you have dry'd the grains, put them 
into agua fortts, wherein the Silver will diſſolve, and the 
Gold will precipitate and ſettle to the bottom, in a q 
After the Gold is ſettled, © pour off the diſſolution of Silver, 
waſh the Gold powder with clean water, and ſweeter it from 
all the ſharpneſs of the agua fortis, Then dry and melt it in 
a ſmall crucible, with a little borax or ſaltpetre; and when 
in fuſion, and looks of a bright colour, caſt it into an ingot 
or mould you have for that purpoſe. | See Plate II. fig- 5. 
To bring the ſolution of the Silver into a body, pour it in 
a thick-bottom'd copper bow], that is thorough clean; add to 
it ten times the quantity of clean water, and the whole will 
turn of a sky colour; fling a little ſalt into it, ſtir it about 
with a clean wooden ſtick, and the Silver will precipitate to 
the bottom of the conſiſtence of a thin paſte. After it has ſet- 
led for three hours or longer, pour off the water into another 
clean copper bowl, and add ſome warm water to the ſedi- 
ment, which will alſo turn to a sky colour, but paler than the 
firſt ; repeat this till the water comes off clear, and the Silver 
remains free from all ſharpneſs or ſalt. Warm the: firſt blue 
water in the bowl, fling a little ſalt into it, and the Silver that 
'remain'd will ſettle at the bottom. Pour off the water, dry 
the ſediments, and then, after you have greas'd or wax d your 
crucible, melt them therein with a little bora x. | 


no to granulate [TY in the beſt: Manner. 


i 


A K E a twig or two of a birch-broom, with theſe ſtir 
the water, in which you deſign to granulate, in a circu- 
Jar motion, at the ſame time pour your ſilver with diſcretion 
into it, between the branches of the twigs; and the * 


will anſwer to your auigfaQon, 
Fs Another 


deer; but if there appears little or no black ſediment, it is 2 


We L 4 BORATORY: or, 


eee, Arbe ts ſedarats Gs from lber: 


AKE the Silver which contains Gold, granulate it, or 
elſe caſt it into an ingot ; then hammer it into thin 


plates, and cut them in little pieces, roll them up in ſcrolls, | 
ſo as not only to convey them eaſily thro' the neck of the ma- 


traſs, but alſo to prevent the plates laying upon one another, 
which would hinder the operation. Then pour to one ounce 
of ſilver, two ounces of agua fortis ; ſtop your matraſs, yet 
ſo as to give it a little vent; place it over a coal fire, and let 
It-leiſurely advance to working and boiling ; continue it thus 
fill the Silver is wholly diſſolved, and the aqua fortis looks of 
à clear colour. If the Silver contains any Gold, you will | 
ee it ſettle at the bottom of the matraſs, in a blackiſh pow- 


| fgn the Silver contains no Gold. 

Pour the filver-water from off the ſediment very gently and 
carefully into a glaſs or pan, fince thete is in every drop a mix- 
ture of Silver; but 5 ry take care of the black ſedi- 
ment, for that is the Gold ca 

To this Silver · water put ten times the quantity of rain or 
river · water, which is better than ſpring - water: and at the 
bottom of the pan put a red hot plate of copper, which will 
cauſe the Silver to precipitate to the bottom, and by degrees 
to hang to the plate, ſo as to cover it. 

On the black ſediment pour about an inch high of clear 
water, which will for the firſt and ſecond time turn whitiſh, 
becauſe of the Silver that remains therein; add this water to | 
that in the glaſs, and continue pouring of water on the Gold 
calx, till it comes off clear: then put the Gold calx, into a 
ſmall crucible, drain off the water, and let it dry s melt it in 
the ſame crucible with a little borax, and you will have the 
pureſt Gold, 

To try whether there is any Silver remaining in the water; 
fling a little ſalt in it, and let it ſtand all night to ſettle; if 
there is any, the water will turn turbid and muddy, but if 
there is no Silver remaining, the ſalt will ſettle at the bottom 
pf the glaſs, and the water remain clear. Aſter it has ſettled 
24 hours or more, pour the clear water from off the top, and 
put the ſediment, which is the Silver calx, into a crucible, 
| which has been warm's and the inſide wax'd all over; in this 


let 
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eee @ 15 aſs: 
let the culx ſettle, then pour off the clear water; When the 
calx is dry, melt it as has been directed, and you will have the 


pureſt Silver for uſe. This i is the thorceſt n manner of e | 
_ theſe metals.” 


** 8 
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1 your coppel®, and put it under a nel, which: . 
cover all over with live coals,” adding dead ones to 
them, and by degrees augmenting the heat, till both the muf- 
fel and coppel are red hot. Then put, according to your 
quantity of gold or ſilver, a proportionable quantity. of lead 
into the coppel, which is commonly four parts of lead to one 
* of gold or ſilver. When the lead is melted, and of a 

ſparkling and fine quickſilver colour, then put your gold or 
lver upon it, and it will melt preſently : give it a brisk fire, 
and the baſer metals will mix and unite with the lead, but the 
gold or ſilver remain in the middle, clean and purified from 
all droſs, which fixes itſelf to the ſides like a ſcum ; ; this you 
take off, preventing its entering into the pores of the coppel, 
and this is what is called litharge. Continue the fre till you 
- obſerye no riſing of fumes. ö 

By theſe means gold and ſilver is ſeparated or -purify's from 
droſs and other metals and, impurities, 


Wigs, oo Ts. 
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The ceppel is — like an earthen cup, not glazed, but able 
to GT fire ; this lin'd throughout with paſte, made either 
of wood aſhes, or the aſhes of bones, mix'd up to a maſs with either 
ſtrong beer, urine, or whites of eggs. The wood aſhes are waſh'd in 
ſeveral waters, till they have loſt all their filth and falt, and the water 
comes off clear and ſweet, as when firſt put on. The bone aſhes loſe - 
their alt i in the fire, and are commonly burnt of trotter bones, or thoſe. 
of calf's heads; ſome prefer fiſh bones before any other: The aſhes, 
. whickfberir are uſed, muſt be ſifted through a fine hair ſieve. After 
77 | vey prepared this paſte or maſs, the cup is lined all over the inſide 
very ſmooth and neat, leaving only a cavity or a hollow in the mid 
dle, to hold the matter that is to be child, and then it is ſetto dry. The 
fire of thele coppell are made to the quantity of the metal to be putts 
d. See Plate I. „ 

Anmel is made of one part oſ clay, Aird with one part of ſand 
and two parts of horſe dung: work up this, firſt in a ſquare flat, with 
a rolling pin, to the thickneſs of a crown; piece, and then bend it into 
anarch, and let N 89 8 * uſe EEE by iefel. hog Flu 
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f © | To refine Gold by Antimon 
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of ©. one ounce of gold take four ounces of antimony, melt 
1 the gold in a proportionable crucible ; at the ſame time 
melt the antimony in another large crucible, and throw the 
gold into it, then make it red hot; when ſo, caſt if intoa braſs 
cone“, but let the inſide be a-Inttle- warm'd and . greaſed with 
tallow before you uſe it ; then with a piece of wood, or with 
a handle of a hammer, knock pretty hard and quick upon the 
rim, which promotes the gold's ſinking to the bottom; when 
cold; turn it out of the cone, and you will ſee the Regulus; 
beat'it gently off with a hammer, and lay it by. Then take 
the Antimony, put it into the ſame crucible, melt it as before, 
and when turned out, you will find a little Regulus; if you 
think you have not all the gold, you may repeat it a third 
time. When this is done then ſeparate the remaining Anti- 
mony from the gold, thus: Take a pretty large crucible, put 
the Regulus, and a handful of Salfpetre into it; then take an- 
other crucible fitted in the former, make a vent-hole in the 
bottom, and turn it upſide down, ſo that the hole may be up- 
permoſt. When the wide ends of the crucibles fit well, take a 
lute, mix it with ſome pounded glaſs, and. lute it well; let it 
dry very well before a fire, then take a brick-bat, put it in 
our melting place, and lute your crucible upon it: This done, 
by a little ſmall fire about it; on that lay deal charcoal, 'to 
the top of the upper crucible, but take care the hole be not co- 
vered : As the heat of the fire augments, ſo the Saltpetre goes 
off in ſtrang fumes through the hole. When the fumes ceaſe, 
-give it a ſtrong beat for an hour or leſs,” according to quanti- 
; then take the crucible out of the fire, and let it cool; or 
elſe when you ſee the crucible turn black, you may quench it 
in a pail of water; knock off the bottom of the crucible, and 
you will find the gold refin'd ; then take a clean proportionable 
; crucible, put a little Borax and the gold into it, melt and caſt 
it into an ingot. This is the fineſt gold poſſible. 


To prepare a Crucible fo as not to contract any Gold, tho it is for 
- * ſeveral Hours in the greateſ# Heat. 5 
AK E a good crucible, which will ſtand the fire, 
warm it a little, and ſmeer or rub it over with a rine 
of bacon, both inſide; and outſide; then put it in a warm 
f TEE place 


„ see the figure of a Cone, Plate II. fg. 4. 
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place to dry; when dry repeat rubbing it over again as beſore 


and let it dry: this you do for 3 or 4 times. This done, 
warm your crucible again, and ſmear it both out and inſide 
plentifully with ſoap, then put it to dry, and before you' uſe 
it, put'it on a charcoal fire, and the foap will burn ina flame, 
when it is burnt out, then you may uſe it for melting gold or 
2 filver, 'and it will attract nothing of theſe metals as your 
common crucible will. Penn ds es age n 


A Method of purifying Gold, by way of Cementation. g 
| (EVENTS TION is a ſingular and uſeful art, by 


(ich gold may be purity'd from the allay of any other 


+” . metal; and this is done by means of a moiſtened pow- 
der, which eats and conſumes the impurer metals in it 3 But 


it is to be obſerv'd, that this cementation is only to be uſed 


where the gold has the predominancy ; otherwiſe if there 
ſhould be more ſilver or other metal than gold, it is better to 
perform the ſeparation with Agua Fortis, as has been directed. 
The cementing powders are prepared of ſuch ſalts and in- 
gredients as by their acrimony or ſharpneſs conſume the ſilver 
5 8 | F Go MEM i 
To theſe are alſo added. s u/tum, which gives the 


gold a fine colour; alſo Blod-/tone, Tutia, Crocus Martis, cal- 


cin'd Vitriol, and ſeveral other things, heighten the beauty of 
chat metal. 5 at my 
_ Brick-duſt is uſed in this cement, in order to receive the 
allay, whether it be ſilver or copper, or any other metal, from 
the ingredients that attract and ſeparate them from the gold, 


which otherwiſe would adhere to the gold, I ſhall here ſet 


7 


= 


down a few receipts of ſych cements. as have been tried with, 


e 
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A, uſtun is prepared thus ; Stratify plates of copper with powdered 
ſulphur in a lage crucible, cover and lute it with a cover that has 

- hole in the middle; to give vent lor the fumitation, give it a 

.  ftrong fire in a wind- furnace, ſo long till you ſee no exhalation 
of vapours; then take off your plates whilſt hot, ſeparate ' them, 
and when cold, beat them to a powder, which is the E, a/am- 


% We LanBorATORY:Or, 


Ef K E fine brick-duft one part, and fine pounded alt, 
1 one part, moiſten and mix them with vinegar, and fill 
a crucible half full, then ftratify plates of gold, or gold coin, 
with the foreſaid mixture or paſte, and preſs it cloſe down: 
repeat this as you have occaſion, and put a thick layer a- top; 
then cover and Jute the crucible cloſe, that nothing may eva- 
orate : When this is done, fix your crucible upon a high 
brick, in the middle of the furnace, pive it a violent heat for 
12 hours, and the ſalt will eat and conſume the impurities of 
the gold, and attract it into the brick-duſt. Or, 


T AKE in weight of ſaltpetre, of allum, and of ſal- 
1 armoniac, one part; two parts of vitriol ; four parts of 
falt; eight parts of brick · duſt, and mix them with vinegar ; 
ſtratify this mixture and the gold, as before directed, in the 
crucible ; cover and lute it well, and give it a violent fire for 
an hour or two, and let it cool of its ſelf ; but before it is 
quite cold, take out the gold, fling it iro white wine vine- 
gear, and boil it therein; then bruſh it, and after you have 
done this, heat it red hot upon an iron plate, Or, 


AK E blood-ftone two ounces, ruſt of iron, calcined 
vitriol, ſal- armoniac, verdegreaſe, one ounce of each; 
Armenian Bole, Tutia, falt-petre, allum, ; of an ounce of 
each ; moiſten this mixture three or four times with vinegar ; 
let it dry between while, then grind it fine, and proceed as 
directed; give it a ſtrong fire for three hours; which repeat 
three times. * 
To bring the ſilver out of the cementing powder or brick- 
duſt, mix it with glaſs and granulated lead, let it melt to- 
gether, put it to the teſt, and you will have the ſilver again 
which was in the gold. | 


To ſeparate Gold and Silver out of the Sweepings. 


IAK E ſweepings, put them into a pan well glazed, add 
a proportionable quantity of mercury to them, mix 
the duſt and mercury with your hands well together, ſo 

long till you think the mercury has extracted all the gold and 
flyer from the duſt, then put the maſs into a piece 1 . 
8 bel hes LS ather - 
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leather, and wring out the mercury, what remains in the 


leather will be like a paſte put that into an alembick, and 
drive the mercury from it into a diſh with water, which put 
under the head to receive it; what remains, put to the teſt, 

refine it with lead, and ſeparate it with quis Fortis. ' © 


To ſeparate the Gold from gilded Copper. 1 


N 
AK E four mai of yellow brimſtone, two ounces ; of 
ſal- armoniac, one ounce of ſaltpetre, half an ounce of 
borax, and grind them fine with ſtrong vinegar, to a 

* which lay thin over the gilded copper, give it a gentle 

ea 


t, till the paſte is burned away, and the copper looks black, 
then take it out, and with a knife or other ſuch inftrument | 
1 off che gold in a one diſh, and it will come 8 
eaſy. 


Anotber Method. 


A k E the root of Bertram, cut it fine, pour one quart 
of ſtrong white- wine vinegar upon it, put it into 2 
boiling- pot, cover it with a lid, Jute it well, and let it 
boil a little, then take it off the fire, and let it cool. After this 
take a copper cup, or any other thing that is gilded, neal it 
well, quench it in that liquid, and the gold will fall off from 


the copper to the bottom, which waſh, ang then melt 8 
in a crucible. Or, 


ARE fine e two parts, be one . 

grind them well together, anoint it with linſeed oil, 
firew the powder upon it, hold the gilded piece to the fire 
over an earthen diſh with water; ſtrike it with an iron, and 
the gold will fall off into the diſh. yu 


AK E ſaltpetre and borax, one ounce of each, Jiſltve 
them in a little quantity of water; then neal your cop- 
per, and quench it in this water ; repeat this an . | 
and the gold ill fall to the bottom, 


2 * 
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i * 75 bfr, ohe. from Silver, or any other Ally. $574 
AEK E. half an ounce of verditer or Spaniſh, green: 
white vittiol and ſulphur, one ounce, of each, allum 
half an ounce; boil all together in vinegar in a glaſs, 
put in your mixt ſilver ; „ this will diſſolve and extract the 
coppers. and the ſilver remain whole, 


: 


To extratt the Silver cut of a | Ring that ts ; thick gilded, Py as the 


Gold may remain intire ; a curious Secret. 


AK E a filver ring that is "mich güded, make a little 

hole throuph the gold into the ſilver, then put the ring 

into ſpirit of nitre in a warm place; it will extract the 
ſilver, and the gold will remain whole. | 


To make brittle Geld malleable. | 


UT old i into a crucible, and give it a brisk * in a 
wind furnace, or before the bellows ; when the gold is 
ready to melt, fling gently upon it ſome good, dry and clear 
faltpetre, which will preſently flame, and promote the fuſion 


of the gold the ſooner, and the faltpetre will ſpread and cover 


the gold ; then caſt it into an ingot, which before has been 


warm 'd and anointed with wax. Or, | Ok TT 


2 beſt way of all to make gold malleable, is this : 


Take human excrements, dry and calcine them in a 


crucible to a black powder; when the gold is in fuſion, fling 


ſome of this powder upon it, and give it a brisk fire; when 
the powder is conſumed, caſt the gold into an ingot, and it 


will be fine and . if you extract the ſalt from the 
black powder before you uſe it, it will ſtill have” a 1 * 
N and that with a leſs quantity. . 


To make 8 ityer that is bri tele, pliable. Sy 


AK E one mark of ſilver, half an ounce of glaſs, one 
ounce of ſaltpetre, a quarter of an ounce of borax, half 
an Ounce of ſal gemme ; put all this into a crucible, and cover 
it with a leſſer one that has a vent-hole at bottom, and lute it 


x well; 


* e 436 


well; FO give, it a brisk fire, and continue it lo 0 till you 
think the ſilver is diſſolved; then cover the. crucible all over 


with live coals, except t the vent-hole, and lea ve it to cool: take 


off the upper . crucible, and you will find therein hanging all 
the. impurities the filver, contain'd and which occaſion'd its 
hardneſs: then melt the ſilver again in a crucible, and throw 
into it half an ounce of t tartar finely ground, and when in fu- 


ſion, caſt it into an ingot, and * wil fine and mallea- 


ble . , 
2 give Gold, Situr or aber Meth, a quick 2 


oy 07 * 
A K E 3 . foap, 1 — 1 eus. or 


Venice glaſs, an equal quantity, grind and mix: it well 
N this. will cauſe abel Aihan, ; on, 516:12 & % 
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quantities, grind them together to a powder, and what 
you deſign to wels, let it be done with that ene N 


e try whether granidated Silver contains any Gall. 0 


7 of 


touch-ſtone; then with the end of a feather let fall a 
drop or two of aqua fertis upon the ſttokes, and let them con- 
tinue upon it for a little while; if it contains gold, you will 
ſee ſome remains of the — but if not, the _—_ will 


vin 


— 
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7 0 anolgont Gul, or to mix it with Mercury, which is s of 
Y e to Gilders, - | | 

T A K E a pinay weight of fine gold, beat it into very 
thin ſmall plates; heat them in a crucible red hot, then 

| pour Poa then 8 penny weight of quickſilver, revived®* rom, 


Wen 921 f gm gait ad 17 Wy cinnabar z 
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8 *Reriving of ar nm from 3 is thus perforiatd : Take a a 


pound of artificial cinnabar, powder it, and mix it exactly with three 


pound of quick lang, alſo n ou the mixture into an = 


SAKE * — * be glas gal and EK oa 


\AK E ſans of thoſe — grains. a rub them on a 


2 
* 


einnabar; ſtir the matter with a little iron rod, and when 

you fee it begig to riſe in fumes, which quickly happens, caſt 
Fur mixture into an earthen pan, fill'd with water, it will 
coagulate, and become tractable; waſh it ſeveral times to take 
day its blackneſs ; thus you have an amalgama ; from which 
ſeparate the mercury, which you will find is not united, by 
prefling it between your fingers, after you have wrapt it up 
in a linnen cloth, NS N | 


| Gilding upon Silver, Braſs, Cepper, and Iron. 


F you would gild filver, take of the aforeſaid amalgama, 
and with it rub that, which you deſign to gild, cloſe every 
were, that it may receive gold all over, then hold it 
over a charcoal fire,-or lay it upon it, and it will cauſe the 
quickfilyer to fly away, after which you may heighten the co- 
Jour with gilding wax, as ſhall be directed. 85 


4 particular Secret, to gild Silver to the greateſt Perfection. 


AK E Crocus Veneris* and vinegar, add to them quick- 
| filver, boil them together, till they come to the conſi- 
ſtence of a paſte ; with this quicken or anoint the filver you 
intend to gild, and where-ever you quicken, it will turn of a- 
reddiſh gold colour, which doth not happen when done with 
quickfilver only, for then it looks white: this is a curious ſe- 

cret; you may gild upon this paſte with leaf-gold, _ — | 

wi 
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then pot, or glaſs retort, whoſe third part at leaſt remains empty, 
Place it into a reverberatory furnace, and aſter having fitted to it a 

receiver fill'd with water, let it reſt 24 hours at leaſt, ſtoke your fire 
by degrees, and at laſt encreaſe it to the height, and the mercury will 

| run in drops, into the receiver; continue the fire untill no more will 

| | come: the operation is commonly at an end in fix or ſeven hours: 

= Pour the water out of the receiver, and having waſh'd the mercury 

[1 do cleanſe it from the little portion of earth it might carry along with 

. ot hy v og gs or the crunis of bread, and keep it for uſe, See 

1 | - + Fobe = flips of copper, and them in urine, repeat this 
till it eaſily pulverizes. The powder you will find at the bottom af | 

| the urine, which preſerve for uſe, | 
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therwiſe would require to be ground it makes the gilding 
look _ and of an "eu Os | 


Auer advantageous Monte rium on aun. * 
AE E tartar. one part, Galt two parts, pour water up- 
on them and add ſome ſteel filings, boil the ſilver there. 


in, ill it becomes reddiſh, and this will require a. on third 
part of what gold you would otherwiſe uſe. 


A particular Method of Gilding, which may be done in 4 
| Moment, better than with Ruickf ler. 


<A KE the fineſt gold, diſſolve it in a n 
which has been prepared with falt, let the agu regis 
be evaporated to half the quantity; then put the glaſs into 
a damp cellar, on fand, and the gold will over night ſhoot 
into cryſtals, which take out, and let them diſſolve again in 
diſtilbd vinegar; put it again upon the fire, and let the half 
thereof evaporate, then put the glaſs again in the cellar, as 
before, in moiſt ſand, and over night the gold will ſhoot into 
cryſtals. Diſſolve theſe i in rain-water, and evaporate that to 
half the quantity, and again it will ſhoot into cryſtals ; when 
this is done, take the cryſtalline gold, grind it to powder: 
with a knife, put that powder into the white of an hard boil'd 
egg, after the yolk has been taken out, ſet it in a cool and 
damp. place, and over night it will diſſolve into an oil ; and 
what ſilver you anoint with it, tho? ever ſo thin, drying it gently, 
yo will find the gilding of a perſectly Bab and fine colour. 


_ Gilding 
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* The reparation of this regis aſs differs from the follow- 
ing recaiph, in uſing of falt i intend of /a/-armoniac 3 the uſual Mad 
of making 49 regis, according to Lemery, is thus: 

Powder four ounces of ſal-armoniac, and put it into a matraſs 
other glaſs veſſel of a good bigneſs, pour upon it 16 ounces of ſpirit of 
nitre, place the veſſel in ſand a little warm, untill the ſa/-armoniac is 
all difſolved, then pour the diſſolution into a bene, and * it with 
wax. This is the _ agua regir. 


(Fs 
ey. "eLanokaron 2: Or; 


EK; wo after the Grecian! Mamer. | is Jovi 


AKE mercury ſublimate ? and clear falarmoniac, of 

each one ounce, make a ſolution thereof in aqua fortis, 
then diſſolve it in fine gold, which is beaten very thin; let 
this ſolution evaporate over a coal fire, till it beco mes an oil; 
then dip in it a ſilver wire, if it comes out black, and. by 
nealing it in the fire, turns out e it Is right, and = to Foe 


uſed for r gilding any ſort of ſilver. -- 


1 The true Italian Gilding. . ME ns 


AE E common vitriol four ounces, ne two buntes, 
white vitriol one ounce, white lead one ounce, ſalt two 
bandfuls, river water one quart, let it boil to half the quan- 
tity, and let i it ſtand till it "Oey and Tooks clear, er it is fit 


for uſe. 


{3 "3 FW 
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en n 25 2 Nich "Ro fir Gilg, 

| BY AK E clear quickſilver, which is free from any mix- 
ture of lead, put it into a matraſs, and fling into it a 
' handful, of fine white ſalt, ſhake. it well. together, and let it 
ſtand for two. days, then pour upon it ſtrong . vinegar, let it 
reſt a day, and you will find a n nnen, ans gilding, 
g and e 400 Hey 
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9 Mercury- Gablicagze or ſoblimate 3 is a mercory that is 
impregnated with acids, and By fire ĩs raiſed io the top of mm matraſs, 
or other veſſel. 

Put one pound of mereury, revived from cinnabar, into - matraſs 
6 on it 18 ounces of ſpirit of nitre, ſet it on a warm ſand, and 

let it land till all is diſſolved ; this diſſolution put into a glaſs veſſel 
or eirthen pan, ſet it on warm land to evaporate all the moiſture, 
the remains will be a white maſs, which beat to powder in a glaſs 
niortar, and mix with one pound of white calein'd vitriol, and as 
much of deeripicated ſalt: put this mixtute into à matrals, ſo ay to 
leave two thirds empty; place it in ſand, give it firſt a gentle warmth 
for three hours, then augment the heat with laying on more Ccoal*, 
and u ſublimate will riſe to the top of the 'matraſs : the operation 
Will require fix hours time, when the matraſs is. cold, break it, but 
take care. to a void a kind of light powder that flies in the air, when 
the matter is ſtirr*d. You will have one pound and above of very * 


ſublimate corroſive. 
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8 0 To boil Silver white, 
L,NIRST neal your Silver on a charcoal fire, till it be- 
| comes a little reddiſh ; then having boil'd it with an equal 

quantity of ſalt and tartar powder'd in a copper, with wa- 
ter, for a quarter of an hour, take it out and ſcratchbruſh it 
in clean water; then take good tartar, tie it up cloſe in a 
paper; put it in the fire ſo long till it has done burning and 
{moaking ; grind it to a fine powder, mix it with clean wa- 


ter into a paſte, and with it rub over your Silver, this dons 


. neal it again, and ſquench it in cold water, bruſh what re- 
mains black upon it with a hair bruſh, and boil it for two 
minutes in tartar- water; then rince it in clean water, af- 
ter you have wiped it with a dry rag, and your work will 
be done, a 


> 4 Ci, Proder. © 
TAKE leaf gold, or any other thin beaten gold, to the 


_ quantity of a penny-weight, or as much as you pleaſe, 
diſſolve it in twice its weight of agua regis. Let half the 
ſolution evaporate in a fand heat, then take dry'd linnen rags, 
ſoak them in the remaining liquid, dry them by a gentle 
heat, and burn them on a flow fire in a crucible, the powder, 
whereof will remain at the bottom, and be of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, and with this the gilding is perform'd. 2 


* 


* ; Another for cold Gilding, 


2 E half a pound of aqua portis, put into it two 
ounces of ſal-armoniac finely pulverized and white, let 
it diſſolve over a fire, and then filtrate it through a paper; put 
it into a matraſs, with as much fine beaten gold as will weigh 
two penny weight; ſet it on a flow fire, in order to diſſolve 
the gold into the agua regis. When this is done, add to it two 
' ounces of powder'd fal-gemme, fine and clear, and let it dif= 
ſolve upon the fire; then take fine clean linnen rags, each 
about & of an ounce in weight, dip them into that liquid, till 
all the ſolution is ſoaked, and having dried them, burn them 
to a powder, which preſerve for uſe, When you gild any | 
C n 


N : | 
$9” M The LABORATORY Or, 
thing with this-powder, let the metal you deſign to gild be 
boil'd and ſcraped, that it may be clean and freſh ; wet a piece 
of cork with ſpittle or water, and with it take up ſome. of the 
powder, rubbing the places of the metal you are about to gild 
till it is yellow, after which bruſh, and poliſh it. You may 
uſe inftead of cork a ſoft leather ſow'd or ty'd to the round 
end of a little ſtick, Or, | N 

AK E of the fineſt gold the quantity of two penny- 
weight, and diſſolve it in agua, regis; add to this ſolu- 
tion the weight of the gold of refined ſaltpetre, let that alſo 
diſſolve; this done, dip a fine little linnen rag, till it has 

_ foak'd up all, dry it gently, and burn it to powder. With 

this powder and freſh water gild your ſilver, by rubbing it 
With a cork, or a leather, faſtened to the knob end of a ſtick. 


| Anither Powder to gild withal. 8 
ARE refined gold, beat it very thin, make it into little 


I rolls, fling it into agua regis, hold it in a matraſs over 
2 ſlow fire, till all the gold is diſſolved, and the ſolution is 
turned of a yellow colour, then throw into it ſome pulverized 
cryſtalline ſaltpetre, by little and little, as much as it will con- 
ſume; then take ſome long narrow flips of old fine linnen, 
dtaw them through that liquid, and when they are thorough 
wet, hang them in the air to dry, in a glaſs bowl, or a piece 
of a broken bottle, and when thoroughly dry, light them with 
a coal, and let them thus, without flaming, conſume to aſhes, 
With theſe aſhes you may gild, rubbing it on the filver with 
n piece of cork, Or, | 


AKE Ea penny weight of gold, with an equal weight 
i of ſaltpetre, as alſo of ſal-armoniac, all which put in- 
to a matraſs with three quarts of aqua fortis ; then put the 
gold nealing hot into it, and as ſoon as the gold is diſſoved, 
take ſome dry linnen Tags, dip theni therein, dry and burn 
them at a candle to tinder, which preſerve for uſe, as has 
been ſaid above, Bog 2 


4 


I iclanine 


7 
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L : i Duicheming Water. | 


IA K E one ounce of quickfilver, "IE? as wuch; aqua Arti, 
let them be put together into a glaſs, and after the quick- 


ſilver is diſſolved, add to it five ounces of freſh water; 3 warm 


it, and | it will be fit to 'gild withall. Or, 


ARB one ounce of aqua fortis, put it a 
add to it a quarter of an ounce of mercury, let this dif- , 
poo then take freſh river water, and mix it with that in 
| theg las, and make it luke- warm; then let it ſtand cloſe ſhut 
up, _ 4 will have a god rann water for gilding.., 


* Another Water-gilding upon Silver. 


VA K E copper-flakes, pour ſtrong vinegar thereon, add 1 


to it allum and falt, equal quantities of both, ſet them 
on a fire, and when the vinegar is boil'd to a fourth part, 
throw into it what metal you deſign. to gild, and it will ac- 
quire a copper colour. If you continue boiling it, it will 
change into a fine gold colour. This is a fine ſecret for gold- 
ſmiths to gild filver, for the boiling it in | hag liquid, gives 
the guilding a high and rich colour. | 


— 


no Water, which will give Silver a Gola Colour. 


AKE brimſtone and ſaltpetre, each an equal quantity. 3 
grind it together very fine, and put it into an unglaz'd 
veſſel, cover and lute it well; then ſet it over a flow fire for 
24 hours, and what you find remaining, put into a ſtrong 
crucible, and let it diſſolve ; then put it into a vial, and 


whatever __ you anoint therewith, it will es it 2 Joy 5 


| Tos AK E ſulphur half a pound, alpetre three mains of 

a pound, mix both together, grind it fine, and proceed 
as above, or ſet it for 24 hours on hot aſhes ; then take it out 
and grind it again. Of this powder take one third, mix it 
up with three quarterns of running water, mix it well, 
and you will have a red water like blood, which will tinge | 


B's filers 


- 
\ © 
. 
* 
” 
- 
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filver, copper, or braſs of a fine gold colour, after it has 
lain therein ten days. | 


4 Method to work a Cup, one 2 Cold and the other Silver. 


AKE a piece of fine ſilver, form it into a lat ſquare, 
| and file it rough all over on one ſide ; raiſe alſo with a 
graver little points upon it. Then take a piece of gold in pro- 
rtion to what thickneſs you would have it; form it exactly 


1a 
to the dimenſions of the ſilver, in a flat ſquare; neal both 


the gold and the ſilver red hot; then lay them quick on one 
a auother, and with a wooden hammer firike them gently to- 


: when thus you have united theſe two metals, you may 
make thereof what 2 n one ny will be flyer and the 


bother gold. 
7 adern Gold, Silver, or Bro with Embellifments f Gli 


8 T AKE fine pulyerized Fines glaſs, of what colour you 


pleaſe, grind it upon a ſtone, temper it with oil, then 
put it into a circle of clear charcoal fire to melt, it will look 
By and beautiful, —_— if the ornaments are well de- 


fign' d. 


ne "IR 
* 


— 
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Of Heightening the as of GoLp and 
GILDED WoRKs, 


OLD, as well as gilded filver, want conſiderably of 
that Juſtre and brightneſs they appear in at goldſmiths 


ſhops ; for before this, they undergo ſeveral operations, and 


are heightened by gilding-wax, colouring, and helling ; each 
of which ſhall be — explain'd under the * 


heads, | i 


Gilding Wax 17 for Gold, or eiu unt. 


AK four ounces of clear wax, of an ounce of ver- 
diter, half an ounce of copper flakes, 4 an ounce of 


red chalk, + of an ounce of allum; melt the wax, . 


gend of Ar A 
the other things, finely powdered, into it, and ſtir it well to” 
gether : let it cool and form thereof round fticks like ſealing 
wax ; When you have occaſion to make uſe of it, firſt heat 
your gold, and then rub it over with this wax ; then neal it, 17 
and draw it nimbly through boiling hot water and tartar, ang 
it will give the gold a deep colour. at. 

| 75 give Gold a high Colour. © 5 
FIR AKE dear wax one pound, crocus Veneris an ounc# 

and a half, fal-armoniac, fine terra-yerd and allum, one 
ounce of each, red chalk half an ounce, 1 dram, crocus 
martis and tutia of each half an ounce, ſalt- petre or peter: 
ſalt, 2 drams, mix all theſe ingredients together, and aſter 
you have pulverized them, ſtir it and mix it well with melted 
wax, which being ſpread over the gilded work, and then 
neal'd, as has been obſerv'd before, it will give the gold a fur» 
prizing beauty. Or, . 1 


AK E two pound of wax, one pound of red chalk, ; 
one pound of white vitriol, and four ounces of &s 


AK E eight ounces of clear wax, one ounce and a. half 

of Terra Vert, one ounce of t uſ{um, one ounce of 
red chalk, and half an-ounce of allum ; diſſolve the wax, and 
put theſe ingredients into it; let it cool; then form it into 
ſticks like ſealing wax; with this, after you have heated your 
gilded metal, rub it over; then burn it off, and it will give 
the gold a deep colour. | 


Nurimberg Gilding Was. 


A K E two pound of wax, two pound and one ounce 
1 of red chalk, one ounce of vitriol, half an ounce'of 
Zs uſtum, three ounces of verdegreaſe, half an ounce of 
borax. Or, 2 | | 2 f | 65 3 


2 


A K E four pound of clear wax, one pound eight ounces | 
of red chalk, one pound eight ounces of white vitriol, | 
15 ounces of verdegreaſe, three ounces of Venice borax, 15 \ 


N 
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: 


: 
% 


_ ounces of Es u/tum, beat them fine, mix them together, and 
when the wax is melted, ſtir it till you perceive. it to cool ; 
then put in the ingredients, and ſtir them well OPT, 
when cold, form them into fticks like ſealing-wax. 


To diflinguiſh Silver from, white C per. 5 


A KE cinnaber, and ſulphur, mix d together, ſtrew it 
upon the metal, light it, and when it durns you'll ſee 


3 it is copper or ſilver. 


To make all Metals Malt. 


JAKE maſtick, franckincenſe, myrrh, bora x of Valter, 
of each half an ounce, pulverize and mix them toge- 
ther, and when your metal is melted fling in it ſome of . 
powder, and you will be ſurpriſed at the effect thereof. 


How to quicken Braſs for Gilding, 


NJISSOLVE fal-armoniac in white-wine vinegar, and with 
it anoint your work, this will cauſe it to receive the 


21 5 
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Of Meral Gt 6 FRA 8, whereby Gol p or 


 Gitpepd Work, after it has been heightened 
with ILDING-W Ax, receives its proper Colour. 


A Silver Gold Colour, or a C olour for gilded Silver. 


AK E one ounce of verdegreaſe, one ounce of ſaltpetre, 
: one ounce of vitriol, half an ounce of ſaKarmoniac, 
half an ounce of borax, grind them fine ; boil them in half 2 
pint of urine to half the quantity; then with a bruſh: dipt in 
this liquid, bruſh oyer your gilded work ; put ĩt upon a clear 
charcoal fire, and when you ſee it turn black, take it off the 
fre, and * it in urine. | 
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| | A Green Gold Colour, „ . 
Tok? two ounces of falt-petre, two ounces of vitriol, | 


two ounces of verdegreaſe, and one ounce of ſal- armo- 
| = . and grind them with vinegar. Or, 


A K E four ounces of verdegreaſe, four ounces of ſal- 
armoniac, two ounces of vitriol, two ounces of . 
Fob: one ounce of falt-petre, grind _—_ with na and 

colour your gold therewith, 5 


An e 


TA K E four ounces of falt, two ounces of alum, two | 
| ounces of fal-armoniac, two ounces-of 4s 22 Pe 
| ounce of ſalt· petre, and grind them with vinegar, Fa. 


AK E four ounces of fal- .armoniac; four ounces of ver- 
| degreaſe, two ounces of ſalt- petre, one ounce and an 
277 ed Clean copper-flakes ; grind them with Vinegar. 


A fine Gold Colour. 


AKE melted ſalt · petre, and black vitriol, an equa; 
quantity of each, let enk boil #76 away in a clean 
N 00 


SY 


| | Sky Gold Colour, „ 

1 one ounce of verdegreaſe, one ounce of fal-armo- 
niac, one ounce of red chalk, one ounce of fine falt, 

grind all together, and boil them with _ Or, 


EAS..£ one ounce of falt-petre, one ounce of verde- 
greaſe, one ounce of vitriol, one ounce of fal-armoniac, | 


grind each ingredient ſeparately in a clean mortar ; then mix 
and put them in a clean pan, with water, and boil them for 


almoſt half N 
13 AI Green Gold Calur. 


Ak E four ounces of ſal· armoniac, four ounces of 
verdegreaſe, two grains of lalt-patre, and corp them 


in vinega ar, | 
C4 | . & White 


. 1 


5 
N 
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A White Colour far Gold. 
AK E two ounces of ſalt-petre, one ounce of allum, 
=” one ounce of ſalt; pulverize and mix them well toge- 
tber; then take a piece of a broken muffle or crucible, put 
it in the fite; and let it be red hot; wet the work you de- 
ſign to colour, and roll it in the powder ; then put it on the 
red hot piece of the muffle, and the colour will boil up, when 
it melts, turn the piece of work with your tongs about; and 
when the colour is quite fluid and yellow, take it out, and lay 
it upon a clean brick or anvil till it is cold. Then take an 
unglaz d pot, or elſe a large crucible ; fill it almoſt up with 
clean water, put into it a handful of ſalt, and the quantity of 
à a filbert of ground tartar; and fix or eight drops of aqua 
is; let that boil ; then put your work into it, and boil it 
till the droſs of the white colour is taken clean off, then ſcratch- 


bruſh it. a 


T7 colour 2 4 Gold Chain, as the” it were new, _ 
AK E urin, diſſolve therein ſal-armoniac, boil in this 
the gold chain, and it will have a fine colour. 


65 J Green Colour for Gold Chains, 1 

AE E four ounces of ſal- armoniac, four ounges of ver- 

degreaſe, one ounce and a half of ſalt- petre, half an 

' ounce of white vitriol, make a powder thereof, mix it with 
vinegar, and boil your chain in it. | | 


To give Gold a high and fine Colour. 
AE E red calcin'd vitriol three ounces, ſal-armoniae 
two ounces, and verdegreaſe one ounce : grind them 
together, and keep them dry. W hen you would colour your 
gold, moiſten it, and ſtrew this powder over it, neal it often, 
and quench it in pump- water. 


Another fine Colour for Gold. ye 

AK E verdegreaſe, ſal-armoniac, falt-petre, and vi- 

triol, an equal quantity of each, grind them well to- 
ggether; pour vinegar upon them, grind them again, as pain- 
ters do their colours, and let them dry; then moiſten, grind 


* 


8<n/001 1 1 

and * | Yeu again; repeat this for ſeveral times: Then lay 
vp your. Pqwder carefully, and when you would colour gold, 
wet it with urine, rub it with a bruſh, then fling the powder 
upon it, lay it on red hot coals, and it will turn black, then 1 
quench it in urine, and rub it with a wire · bruſh; in this man- 
ner an may l with the other colours. [TE 


* 


3 1 To bring pale Gold to. bigh Colour. | "ooh 5 
- AKE verdegreaſe, pour vinegar upon it, ftir it 'we 1 
anoint your gold therewith, Land it in the e 
quench it in urin. 9 45 rl 


T make Silver yellow. 2 and 1% give it the - | 
90 a 


A K Ee common aqua fortis, iolve POP as much 
| ſilver as you pleaſe ; if you have eight ounces,” take 
— ounces of hepatic aloes, ſix ounces of gurgumi, two ounces 
of prepared tutty, that has been ſeveral times quench'd in 
_ urine; put theſe to the ſolution of the ſilver, and they will dii- 
ſolve, and riſe up in the glaſs like a ſpunge ; the glaſs muſt 
be large, to prevent the running over; then draw it off, and 
you will have ten ounces of ſilver, which is as yellow as gold. 
N.B. Theſe two ounces, increaſed in the weight of the filver, 


i will not ſtand the teſt, but be 725 when melted 1 7 witk 
lead. 


Vater 10 give any Metal a Gals Colour. / 


AK E fine ſulphur and pulverize it, then boil ſome ſtale 
_ ſpring or rain water, pour it hot upon the powder, and 
ſtir it well together; boil it and put into it one ounce of dra- 
gon's blood, and after it is well boil'd, take it off and filter it 
through a fine. cloath.« ; put this water into a matraſs, after 
ou have put in what you deſign to colour; cloſe it well and 
oll it e e Ne J . 


4uther 


N 8 , 
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8 he > War: Os one may tinge TR Metal 7 a 
2 408 Oo Colour, 4 curious Secret. ; | 


A AK E: Spa thick, Wit pette. and Roman vitridl each 
equal quantities, ditil them with water in an alembic, 2 
5 al all the ſpirits are extracted; it vill at laſt 1 a yellow- 
_ iſh water, which will tinge any ſort of metal of a gold co- 
Jour. 


dae Cold,” * 1 


A KE a lock of W hair, of bt a * deck, 
lay it on live coals, and hold the gold with a pair of 
op over it, to receive the fumes thereof. 


To give Gola a fine and bigh Colour, 
<A K E one ounce of &al-drrmotilar; two ounces of copper 

flakes, one ounce of diſtill'd verdegreaſe; grind all well 

— put the mixture into a matraſs, pour upon it one 

quart of good diſtil'd white- wine vinegar ;-let it thus dry and 

boil away; then grind it fine, ſtrew it on a glaſs plate, and ſet 

ina cellar, where-it will turn into an oil: this is again to be 

gently coagulated, then ground and mix'd with ſublimate mer- 

ſt 3 put half an ounce of it, wrapt up in bees wax, into the 

quantity of a pound of gold that is in fuſion, and it * give 
it a * and fine colour. , 


To give gilded Wark a fine a 


AE E clean ſalt and brimſtone, boilthem together with 
water in an egp-ſhell, aſter taking away the inſide film; 
don't give too much fire to burn the egg-ſhell ; 
pax this this liquid wipe over your gilding, and it will make it 
ol A _ brighter colour than it was before, © O, 


= AK E powder of ſulphur, and bruiſed garlick, boil 
= [theſe in urine, neal your gold, quench it threin, and it 


$c #.0-0.1 of AnTs, SR. 


— 0 s 7 brightes Spots, in cl. 


AA KE 6 boil it in clear water, put 2 3 Sadr 


to it; this will reſtore the colour Win, and remove 
the ag | 


ry * 
* * 


* 
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ASA Z.M Ei 
To give old Silver wy or Tri rimmings 1 War and cue, ; 
* $0 they ware ns 
T's "ITY 
ARE powder of alabaſter, put it dry i into 2 IF Pi 
and let it boil as long as it can; then take it off the fire, 
and when cold, lay your lace upon a cloth, and with a — 
bruſh, take up ſome of that powder, and rub therewith, bath 
fides, till it is as bright as you would have it, after el po- 
liſh it with a ſmooth ſtone. 
water, mix it together, and with it rub your. g 


7 


＋ AK E ox-gall, and the ball of a large jack, = 
oF 


ſilverp and you will ſec the colour change to your liking. .... 


r 


— 
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ot the Hons; or an rrtbe of Gorv. | 1 , 

This is the finiſhing ſtroke of either gold or gilded 
work, and is perform'd after it has N the 
operations with the gilding-wax and gold colours 
as has been ſhewn in the ing articles. The 
following are the different receipts of different 

maſters. The ingenious and judicious will 28 ex- 

| ſoon diſcover which of them is beſt, and 

make his choice of ſuch as he approves. 


70 Hel Gold, or gilded Wark. 


„ ty K'E two ounces of tartar, two ounces of ſulphur 
and four ounces: of falt ; : boil this in half water, and 


* half urine, dip your gold or gilded Aſks into it, ads it will 
Fixe it a fine luſtre, Or, 
TAKE 


N. 5 | | b 
28 TheLanoRarToRy: Or, 
T Ak E eight ounces of ſalt, two ounces of tartar, two 
ounces of ſulphur, two ounces of Cap. Mort. half an 


ounce of allum ; if you boil this in water and urine, and draw 
your: work through, it will e your expeRation: Or, 


A K E eight ounces of A eight ounces of allum, 
eight ounce of yellow arſenick, 16 ounces of tartar, 16 
| 2 of ſalt; boil n in water and urine. 'On 


A KE three ounces of fulpbur; one ounce of allum, one 
ounce of arſenick, half an ounce of Gurgumi, and half 
Fr of antimony, grind them very fine together; then 
| ben them in urine and water, and ſtir the ingredients gently 
j boil the mixture a little, put the gilded plate into 

it, and bol! it till the colour i is bright. Or, 


AKE eight ounces of yellow arſenick, 16 ounces of 
ſulphur, 16 ounces of tartar, 16 ounces of burnt allum, 
We ounces and a half of faſt + 2 the mixture in urine and 


water. Or, 


AE E ſifted aſhes and — finely pulveriz d, with 
theſe make a lee, and with a bruſh rub over the gilded 


ver. Or, 


2 


A K E one ounce of white tartar, one ounce of 

ſulphur, nine ounces of ſalt ; grind them together like 
r then take a copper ſauce- pan with freſh water, and 
let the water boil ; put into it one grain of crude yellow ar- 
ſenick; take of the ground ingredients three ſpoonfuls, and 
let it boil ; after that, you may draw your work through 
it and make it as high as you will, and it will come out PR 
and with a fine luſtre, | 


How to take off the Geld from gilded Silver Tankards or Cups, 


O take off the gold from ſuch plate, take ſal-armoniac 
. one part, falt-petre-a half part, grind them both to a 
5 pF wipe over the gilded part with oil, ſtrew the ** 


_  ,\$ewpor'sf Ar. 39 
| Cer upon it, and lay your plate into the fire to heat it well; 
then take it out; hold your plate over an earthen diſh, in one 
hand, and with the other beat it with an iron, and the powder 
will fall into the diſh, together with the gold, which you may 


' ſeparate in the manner as has been directed. 
Another Muthod.” 


THU T quickſilver in an earthen diſh, heat it lukewarm 
L in this turn your filver cup or other utenſil, and the gol 
will ſeparate from the filver, and join the quickfilver ; when 
you ſee the gold all come off the plate, take it out, pour 
the quickſilver with the gold, after it is cold, into another 
diſh and if any place ſtill retains ſome gold, repeat it, till you 
perceive no more upon it; then ſtrain the quickſilver thro? 
a leather; what remains put into a retort®, and on hot ſand 
or aſhes force the reſt of the mercury from it into a receiver 
with water, and what is left melt together, and refine the 

gold as has been taught before, 2. A 8 


An approved Method to take of the Gilding from Silver... 


LIRS Take a glaſs or a glazed utenſil, with aqua fortis, 
the quantity whereof muſt be according to the bigneſs 
of your work; take no more than half + of an ounce of fal- 
armoniac to one ounce of aqua ſortis; beat your fal-armoniac 
fine; put it into the aqua fortis, and ſet it over the fire, till it 
grows warm; and when you perceive the ſal-armoniic to 
work, then put in the gilded ſilver, and when you obſerve 
your work to become of a*blackggolour, then the gold is tak- 
en off of it; if there is a pretty large quantity of work, let it 
lie fer half an hour or an hour before you take it out, which 
you muſt do with a pair of wooden plyers; when it is taken 
out, put it into clean water, then neal it, and aftetwards boil 
it with tartar, repeat this for three times ſucceſſively, and your 
ſilver will look freſh and new. gh | 
5 . 9 WD How 
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id. Plate II. fig. 6. The neck, through which the mercury is 
convey'd, mult be half way in the water, that is in the receiver. 


\\ 5 Sal 
o Ne LABORATORY: Or, 


Hou to get the Gold out of Aqua Fortis, 


. AK E a copper bowl or cup, put into it a glaſs full of 

water, then pour in the aqua fortis which contains gold 
in order to ſweeten it a little; then add to it of an ounce of 
Venice borax, and boil it up; let it ſtand all night, in the 
morning pour it off gently, and the gold will be ſettled at the 
bottom: dry it by degrees, and when dry, put a little borax 
to it and melt it. 7 ae 


7 give Silver Utenſils a Luftre. | 


Nie allum in a ſtrong lee, ſcum it carefully; then 
mirs it up with ſoap and waſh your ſilver utenſils there- 


c— ſeparate Gold from gilded Silver, by Cementation, 


AE E red calcined & vitriol or Colcothar one part, ſalt 

one part, alſo red lead half a part, pulverize and mix 

them all well together; with this mixed powder cover 

your gilded filver all over in an earthen pan, put it into a. fur- 

nace, and give it a flow fire, to prevent the melting of the fil- 

ver: the powder will attract the gold, which you may reduce 
by melting it with lead, and by ſeparating it in the coppel. 


——_— n 


The calcination of vitriol is perform'd thus: Put what quantity 
you pleaſe of green vitriol into an earthen pot, unglazed; ſet the pot 
over the fire and the vitriol will diſſolve into water; boil it till the 
moiſture · is conſumed, or the matter turns into a grayiſh maſs, draw- 
ing towards white ; this is called white calcined vitriol. If you cal. 
cine this white vitriol a good while over à ſtrong fire, it will turn a 

red as blood. This is call'd Co/cotbar, | 
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of {everal Sorts rot for Golo and svn. 


Filingi- Solder fer Silver Chain-Wark. 


| ELT three i, of fine ſilver 2 one part of braſsz | 
| jon, fling into * F of yellow 


when in fu 
* Or, | 


A K E ont part yellow 4 Ks one part of oo] 9 


| melt and granulize it; of this take one part, and of fine 
ſilvor four parts; melt them together; caſt them into an 
ingot, and when cold file it to a fine duſt, Tea 


A Solder for - Silver, 


4 E LT two parts of filver, then put to it one part of 
thin beaten braſs or tincel ; but don't keep it too long 
in fuſton, leaſt the braſs ſhould fly away in fumes. _ 


Another, for coarſe Silver. 


"OUR ounces of filver; three ounces of es, of © 
an ounce of ck, melt them together, and pour them | 


out qu ick. 
Another Silver Solder, 


CE L T ounces of ſilver, one ounce of tincel, add 
to it half an ounce of white arſenic, pour it out _ 
and it is a very good ſolder, Or, 


EL I one ounce of fine ſilver, one ounce of thin brass; 
when both are well melted together, then fling one 


together, And pour it out quickly. 
n 200d Solder for Gala. 12 


* 


EI. T copper and fine ſilver, of each one part, fine 
TAKE 


. gold two parts, ON, 


ounce of white arſenit upon it, let it melt, ſtir it well 


, % wel,” — 
r 


” 3% The LABORATORY: Or, 


| * AKE one penny weight of the ſame gold your work 
1 - is of, and allay it with three grains of copper, and thres 
grains of ſilver. CE ee 


The Manner and Way of Soldering Gol v or SILVER. 


DEAT the ſolder thin, and cut it into little bits, or pal- 
. lions; then take the work which is to be ſoldered, join it 
together with fine wire, wet the joinings with a pencil with 

water, mix'd up with borax ; then lay the bits or pallions of 
' ſolder upon it, and ſtrew ſome powdered borax over; lay the 
work, if it be a buttori or ſome other ſmall thing, upon a 
large coal, and blow with your blowing inſtrument, through 
a large lamp flame upon it, for to melt it. | 
After this boil the work either in allum-water, of elſe in 
a fortis, to clear it from the borax, and dry it on a char- 
coal fire; then file or turn it; if it be filver, - boil it white in 
the following manner. RES - 2 
Take the work, lay it on a clear fire, and when red hot, 
take it out, and put it by to cool; in the mean while ſet a 
copper - pan not tinn'd, with water upon the fire, into wheh 
put one part of fine ſalt, and one part of tartar ; this boil to- 
gether, yet not too fiercely, to prevent it's boiling over; 
after it is well boiled, lay the work when it is a little cold, 
into it, and let it boil about fix minutes; then take it off the 
fire, take out the work, and put it immediately into clean 
water, take it out and ſcratch it well with a wire bruſh, to 
clear it of the coat; then repeat this work over again; neal 
it once more, boil it_in tartar and falt, and proceed as before ; 
then take black burnt tartar, mix it with a little water into 
a paſte, with which rub over the work ; then neal iton a 
' "clear coal fire; take it out, and bruſh the work well of the 
- burnt tartar in clean water; put it once more in the tartar- 
water in which it was boiled, and let it boil four minutes 
then waſh it in cold water, and dry it with a clean rag, it 
will be of a white and beautiful pearl colour 
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77 ſalder d Ning ſet with Stmes; 


AE FE a large charcoal, put two or three penn 
of ſilver upon it, melt it with your blowing Anus of 
and the lamp; then after you have clap'd a thin pallion 
of flyer ſolder betwixt the opening of the ring, dip it into it 3 
ö poo e 
ee the d wh 4 it. 


han ihe Seldering. 


55 (£2 the be hard Hils foapy” ferups its lth 
1 ſible, let it dry between two papers in the air ; then 

b it to a powder, put it into an unglaz d pipkin, ſet 
it on a gentle coal fire, and let it by degrees ſumigate, till 
it has no moiſture at all, then it is right; this borax you may 
uſe for all manner of your 1 pe . ee * 
Venice een 


To mult in P men hund dr of Ali, over e WY 


AE Ew ounces of ſalt· petre, tarfar one ounce, ſul- 

phur half an ounce, beat it in a mortar to a powder z 
. then take one ounce of filed metal, or fine pulverized 
oar, mix it well together, put it into a ſmall crucible, or a 
hollowed charcoal, light it with s little ee, And it * 


= r e 
n  duther ; Fs of ding its. 


yy KE one ounce of falt-petre, half an outice of ful, 
; - phur, 4 of an ounce of gun-powder ; grind them well 
x together apd.p ut half of this powder into a ſmall eru · 
2 or if you will, into an nel. then put a farthigg 
or ſix · pence, or any other metal upon it, and upon that, put 
the other half of the powder, probs t down with your finger, 
then ſet it on a ſtone, light it, and it will melt immediately. 
VM. B. A glided cup, or other plate, if anointed with 
ſallet oil, and this powder flung upon and lighted, takes off 


br ls, rn : 
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You, 


The LAS vn. 


ene Aurum Fulminans, i 


T A K geld that's refin'd with antimony, beat it into 
thin plates, put it into a phial or matraſs, pour agua 

regis upon it / then ſet the pbial or matraſs upon a 
And besf till the agu regis has diſſolv d as much of the gold 
28 it is able to contain, which you will know when you ſee 
the ebullition ceaſs ; pour your ſolution by inclination into 
another glaſs, and if you obſerve any gold remain in the ma- 
traſs, diſſolve it as before with a little freſh agua regis; mix 
your diſſolution, and pour on it ſix times as much common 
Water; afterwards! drop into this mixture, by degrees, the 
volatile ſpirit of ſabarmoniac, or oil of tartar, and you will 
ſee the gold precipitate to the bottom of the glaſs; let it reſt a 
good while for the gold to ſettle, then pour off the water by 
inelination, waffi your powder with warm water, till it grows 
inſipid, dry it to the conſiſtence- of a paſte, then form it into 
little round corns, the bigneſs of hemp-ſeed, dry them b/ the 
ſun ; if you put one of them into the fire it will ih about 
ER and great violence. ä 


er e e 


AK E fine diftil“ d vertegreaſs eight ounces, \ crude. 
Alenandrian tutty four ounces, borax twelve ounces, 
7 K at-peue ous ounce and a half, pulverize and mix them 
all — temper them with oil, with a wooden ſpatula, 
to the conſiſtence of a paſte, then put a German crucible into 
a wind- furnace, heat it red hot, and convey your mals into it 
with a wooden ſpatula ; ; by little and little; when all is in, 
cover it ; fill your furnace with coals all over the crucible ; L 
let it ſtand in à fierce fire and melt; let it cool of itſelf ; | 
break the crucible, and you will find at the bottom a — 
Regulus like gold, weighing about four ounces,' out of which 
ou may form and make GAN you Pleaſe, it will be as mal- 
_ = read W | . 
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T AKE fine and clear n ſour ounces; * 1 
then fling into it one ounce of Speltar, ſtir it well to- 

gether with an iron ſpatula ; blow the fire brisk, ta 
bring. it into fuſion, but before you pour it out, put in ſome 
borax and it will give} it a peculiar beauty: Then caſt it intq 


an ingot ; out of this ingot you, may draw af chains, . Ss 


and work it in what form or ſhape you pleaſe, and after you 
have filed it. and rubb d your work well 'with tripoly, then 
give it the finiſhing with a mixture of ong grain of tripoly, 
and ſix gra ins of flower of ſulphur, which put upon a piece of 


leather, nerf ee and * will rafter 


Pn. 12 
Auutben, 


T A KE Spear one ounce, of the fineſt and ſofteſt cop? 
per two ounges ; melt the copper in a crucible ; 3 when 
melted, fling into it Vanice borax two grains, and fal-armo- 
niac two grains, and laſtly fling in the Speltar : cs it wn 
an ingot, ad 1 wAl have 11 gold co lour'd metal, 


A . 


To make make a curious ns nd Metal ee on, wry 
ou 6 yy nay be drawn en, he 112 779 


1A K E es ounces of tartar, put it into a crucible 40 

neal it by degrees; then take pulverized dry ſalt- petre, 
a fling on the red hot tartar, and it well melt into a yellow 
waſs ; take it from the fire, let it cool, then take clean cop- 
per, put it into fuſion till it is like fair water, and flin to. 
eight ounces of copper the above maſs. ; give the crucible 3 
ſtrong 'reyerberatory heat, till in fuſion, then' take the | nt 5 
 Speliar or Gaſs lar Zink half an punce, Tutty and Venice Sa- 
lacani half an ounce, put it to the melted copper, and pre- 
ſently you will hear a crackling noiſe, and fee a yellow fume = 
and flame aſcend ; ftir this copper and the other ingredients 
well together with an iron wire till it is burnt” away, let it 
ſtand a little in the flux, and 72 r en have rubbed your - | 

2 


ingag 


. TAS PRATPAT: Or, 


© ingot with wax, pour it in, and it will be ſo plyable as to be 
drawn into wire, and of a high gold colour; you may work, 
gn finiſh, and colour it as you do other * 


a F 8 - "To convert Copper into Brofs. © 


1A K Eof Capper what Quantity you 8 add to ie 
a third part of powder'd Lapis Calaminaris, put it 
together in a melting pot, and It's it * in n ſor 
out an how then pour it out. Het 55 


Auer aue to mate 4 Mual reſembling 00. 


A K E fine copper flings one pound, fine ſalt woe 

eight ounces, prepared Tutty {ix ounces, borax ſix 
- ounces, Hepatze Alpes four ounces ; mix all well toge- 
ther, and incorporate the mixture with linſeed oil into a 
mals; put it into a clean crucible, and cover it a-top, a fin- 
ger's height, with ſubtil pulverized Venice glaſs; lute it well; 
pet it into a wind-furnace; fill the ſame with dead coils, 
then put live coals upon them, and light the fire from the top 
to go down-wards ; blow it for an hour, and give it a fierce 
fite; then let it cool of itſelf; take out the crucible, break 
the ſame, and you will find at the bottom a very fine Regulus 
like gold ; this melt again, and add to one pound two ounces 
of Mertury Sublimate, and two ounces of prepared Tutty, 
both clap'd up in red ſealing- wax; ſtir it well with a dry 
ſtick; 170 caſt it into a mould, and make of it whit =_ 


ple. 
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A K E ſix ounces of diftil'd e el grind it fine 
in a marble mortar beat eight ounces of prepared Tutty, 
four ounces of ſalt petre, four ounces of borax into a coarle 
powder; Moiſten them with oil of turneps, and ſtir them in 
an earthen diſh all together, till all is well mix'd: Then put 
a crucible into a wind- furnace, and when red hot, convey 
the ſaid. mixture into it with a wooden ſpatula ; cover it, add 
more coals, and give a brisk and ftrong fire, all over the cru- 
cCible. In about half an hour, put a little tick into it, and 
try whether the matter be diſſol vd, and in fuſion like water; 
if ſo, then it is time to pour it out but if you find ſtill ſome 
matter | 
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matter remain, ſir it about with your ſtiek; cover it, and 
give it a brisk fire, till you find it is all diſſolv d: Then pour 


8 wy 


it out, into a mortar or braſs cone, and you will have a fine 's 


- gold \ colou ed | regulus, & 


AKE fine ſilver one ounce, ſal - gemmæ and fal- 


armoniac of each fix ounces, glaſs· gall fix ounces ; beat 


the ſilver thin, and then put it into one ounce of aqua- fortis, 
let it diſſolve; when diſſolved, fling a little ſalt” into it, and 
the ſilver will ſettle like a white calx at the bottom; then 
pour off that water, and put on freſh ; repeat it, till the ſil- 


ver calx has Joſt all the flavour of the agua: fortit; dry this) . 
filver calx; then take the above ingredients and grind them 


well on a clean ſtone; when you have well ground them, mix 
and grind them and the ſilver calx together, with a little wa- 
ter, till the mix ture is like a thick paſte ; put this up in a 


clean glaſs and when you would filver, take care that your 


metal 
matter, and lay it on live coals ; when it has done ſmoaking 
ſeratch it well, and rub it over again with the filver matter; 
do this three times ſucceſſively, and you will have a fine fil- 
vering. D nh ng $7757 5 !- . : * . 1 
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filed and bruſh'd clean; rub it over with the above 


ry \AKE fine filver, diſſolve it in aqua-fertis ; then add | 


to it the ſame quantity of warm water, as you had 


done of agua fortis: Take common ſalt, fling it into the | 


mixt waters, and the ſilver will precipitate to the bottom like 
a powder ; when ſettled, pour off the mixt water, and ſweet- 
en th e ſilver calx, by pouring freſh water to it, ſhifting it 
till all the ſharpneſs is removed. Then drain off the water, 
and let the filver dry, of which take 3 of an ounce, white 
calcined tattar one ounce, common falt half an ounce ; then 
beat and mix them well together, and with aqua-fortis grind 
them upon a ſtone ; then let them dry, and you have a po- 
der ready to ſilver withal. If you would ſilver either poor 
filver, copper, or braſs, then rub the powder well in after 
Fou have moiſtened it with water, with a piece of cork to 
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your mind; ther lay it on a coal firs; till it is red bot; let ie 
col; then boil it in water with tartar and . erer it 


z boiled, wal it iti clean water. 10 4 
fr & 02M 10 


What Metal: are moſt Proper to een 


ILVER will cafily mix and incorporate with fine clean 
copper, of each an equal Quantity, for if you add more 
copper than ſilver to your compoſition, it looſes the whiteneſs, 
und is not ſit for to ma ke any utenſils therewith, All other 


are of a contrary nature to ſilver, as It hog rr 


dra, &c. u N & be avoided; 6 
1 To filber Brofs i in Hr. 4s 5 + 0 


wrell together. When you uſe it, grind and temper it toge- 
ther with water, and rub your braſs therewith; neal it brown; 


ſeratch it, and finiſh your warn by wolihing's, $f you ee 

tequiſite; | 

e ben, EZT tithal, by lis i with 
one's Finger. 


\ISS 0 L VE a little Glver in aqua-fortis, add 60 it as 
much tartar and fal-armoniac as to make it like a paſte, 
whereof make little balls; dry and-pulverize them: If you 


take ſome of this powder on your wetted thumb, and rub it 


upon the * or braſs, it will give it the colour of hlver, 
2. 4 4 ſluering, on Copper. | 


Dra22y VE fine filyer in aqua: fortix.; ; pour it upon 
lveriz d tartar, and then draw your agua;fortis clear 


off, and there remains a black matter 3 with this rub * 
Sopper; then neal it well and boi! it in tartar and ſalt. 


To: Aver Copper or Braſs oth boiling it, 


NA KE three ounces of ſalt, 26 leaves of filver, eben 


ounce of tartar, half an ounce of alom; boil this in 
V TH err and * it 4 r * 3, pat what Zo 


a 9 


AE E e fine filver half an ounce, one ounce of 
fal-armoniac, three ounces of ſalt; mix and grind theſe 


then queneh it in water, wherein tartar has been diffoly'd,; 


3 1 


n 5 1 1 3 & 4 Fü 
8 ent Y AAT. 7 
deſign to ſilver into it; "our water upon it, and let ir boil; 
after it is well boil'd, - ſeratch-bruſh it; put in in again-and | ) | 
Tt; then ſcratch it again, and * this Jo * tl FR .- 3 
your 295 * ab | 


gory 


3 5 il Bros ke ce. | ry Tf. 
' AKE one part of the filings of good yote 3 44 | 


it one part of white tartar, and mix it together ; th en 
ak an died Pp. pet thats end Fei ee "a the 
braſs { whie before 45. be well ſcrateld 5 ae 8 
it, and let it boil. or 9900 319 


4 


5 To ftoer eren Braſi. FEE or — 7 as not. to ane off, 1 
welt ir i is made 10 * "gp 


T A K E e in £8 mowing. e it 
and let it ſtand a whole month, and it will ferment 1 
put it into a kettle or earthen pot, and let i it boil ; skim it, 

when the third part is evaporated; take to two pints of uri 

one ounce of ' tartar, and one ounce of galiz- ſtone; put 2 

and let it boil once up. This liquid Ks clean, and EC 
would ſilyer any metal, take brick-duſt on a wet woolen rag; 8 
and rub therewith your iron or other metal, till it is clear and 
fine, and put it 24 bours in the prepared urine ; afterwards 
dry it, and where you deſign to ſilver, rub it over with quick- 
filver ; you muſt lay it on thin with an iron ſpatula that has 
alſo lain two bours an the urine; then rub it on with a ou 
woolen 285 and it is a fine bright filvering. et 


— 7 fitver all Sorts of Metalt, {5 ts 1 

＋ AK E as much aqua-fortis as you think hore! lod © 
fion for, put it ina glaſs, and ſet ĩt on hot aſnes; then gs! 

put in your quantity of ſilver, which firſt has been beaten very 
thin, and cut into little ſhreds. When your ſilver is diſſolved, 
take it off the aſhes, and mix that liquid with as much white 
tartar as will make it like a paſte ; If you rub braſs, 2 
er any other metal over with del it bs be like filer = b 
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PART 


PART IL. 


erregen, IxwzrLERs, in BA 10 
and the g of Ex AMEI- Col ou xs; the 
85 Art of Painting on enamel'd Pl AT EB. Several 
curious Inſtructions how to make Artificial 
_ PeAxLs ; of DousBLeTs and FoyLxs; and 
how to prepare and colour them. The Art of 
mics precious STON: ES, N 2 


- other rare Secrets, 1 


3 Ide: E egal har will, no + he BY 800 a FAY 
dea, and direct the ingenious reader in the manage, 
ment of gold and 3 in all the different branches 
tpecity'd, We: ſhall in this ſecond part preſent him with ſes 


eral holes ſecrets, peculiarly relating to Wen And fiſt 
[= that MO br anch. 8 * 


Of ENAMELLING. 
be, the Hur for Enamel 8 152 e 


AK E ſour ounces of red lead, one ounce of well waſh'd 
and clean'd ſea ſand, melt 2 285 ee, and put them 


in a cold ingot. Or, An Ba 
Take pebble one part, prepared as hall be trefed mix 
e et thereof with five parts of re kad 9 15 


Aunber Sort of Flux, which ; is wr fi. 13 2 G 


« NAK E one ounce of white lead, 2 x, of an ounce of red 
lead, 12 Eralns of pebble; beat the pebbles red hot, 


| 100 gueneb them in urine 3 _ this, till you can ca 
4 Mm 
2 A . + ; i 48 | 
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n . a An 


ah palpable powder between your fingers; then bea 
_ fine, ain them with. the — 3 cruci- 
ble; lute it well, and when dry, give it a fierce fire for half 
an hour. or longer: than take it off che fire, and let it cool 
of itfelf ; break the crucible afterwards, and you will find a 
regulus; which melt again in another clean crucible, and 
pour it into a clean ingot, or à bright braſs weight ſcale, and 
then it will be fit for uſe; beating and grinding it in an agat 
mortar, to an impalpable powder. When you m —4 co- 


lours there with, N as much a 7 1 for, - 
with oil of gs! digs we y 1 r #5 4 EE 
11 2 "rot ii dogs 
; 9 Coloue. 
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Tt ma (ne pat, four 
parts of flux, Or, ; 0 


4 


Take braſs, and diſſolve i it in 1 aqua 7 Sai neal it well, 
n e e can Or, 208 þ 


$4 „ 


AK E copper plates, and with aj l pumice-ſtons 8 


rub it over with water, receive the water into a baſon 
or diſh, till you have wore it off pretty thin, then let it ſet- 
tle; pour off the water, and neal the eee 1 3 then take 


thereof one part, and three parts of; 0 By, oy mn | 
. and * Ad 5 
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Ta A K TI green enamel two parts, yellow fmalt one cighth 
part, 45 ſix parts of yerditer, 


Tallav Colour, „ — 
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Thx A K K fine king's yellow, neal iti in 2 crucible; one 7 
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M A K E 1 enamel, vitriol wit dux 3 dee 
temper them to your mind * oil of ä 


Tal a l 5 oy | Brimſ/tong 
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PAK E-caleined Mahler yellow'ohe part,” three. parts 'of 
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1 AE ET of k benamel; and ons blehck of ſcales of 
Ka iron of an enamet-plate'z / grind this with water in [an 
agat mortar very fine; draw the water from it, end dry it 

upon bot plates; then grind it with oil of ſpike, Or, 

T A K. E e vitriol, boil it over a gentle fire, take 

berax, and melt it in a new erucible, three different 
times; take one part of vitriol, three parts of of flux ; grind 
| * with oil of ſpike : as quick 1 as s polite. Or 3 

. A 7 % r er eie 2A 2 
pp y K E N al K U upon a tile; the blacke? it 
7 comes off the fire the Re, N 5 take one hangs a 

with thre et 122 ground witl vil of Pike. | 
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the ſun, then neal it between two crucibles, well luted, 


ſo as to prevent the air's coming to it. Take thereof one 
_ and two parts and a half of flux ; melt them "29 | 
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0 A K E Roman vitriol, ibout the quantity of a waltuic ; 
| grind it in a ſtone mortar very fine; dry it, and then 
meal it to a brown colour; take the heavy lumps, put them 
into a new glazed pipkin, "and pour aqua fortis upon them; 
5 then waſh the agua fortis from them again, and let it evapo- 
rate ; take afterwards one part thereof, ang three A - | 
Aux; TY def Os ' WC 
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Another and Rad. 
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T. A K E brow red, or caput mortuum of a oor | 
Paris red, and a little flux ; v9 them ties ht with 152 
ſpike, Or, 5 


An n „nd Kt ir boil bp ir 1. Caf Sülz ard 

When dry, pour a little aqua fortis and v.inegar on it 
Ws it well; after that waſh it with clean water, till it h. 
no taſte ; dry it over a fire; and when dry, neal it again; 
theh take of NN 7 a ce 98 5 flux. 725 
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Ak E fine ſalt, waſh it wel with clear water, as 


fine Ae e put neee, en 1 
vil of ſpike. Or, a 


pP AK E ultramarine one part, „ fax ſout patzi i 8 them 

T ele ſpike. lag * 8 id 
61 X ounces of lead, four ounces of | and, two * » of 
ESTs two quarts of pot · aſhes, and two. Werne. - 
nir 


"Salt may alls be uſed without a prince po pow r | 
ground with oil of P 
© We e eee ee. 
AK E verditer, ard a little und 1 flux.; d 
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7. A K E Werder, nea] it in a 8 and take one i” pare 
of it fa tor oa 


af | Brown Colours, 


AKE. crocus marti one flux two them 
T with oil of ſpike, FE part pind 
— Purple 
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7 ESA 181 f Or 5 
a Pei 8 Fs 1 
1 AKE one part erocus martis, ane part wal — 
parts flux. Or, 8 ＋ 4 
AKE blood-ſtone, nt u wih vinggars. when it is 
fine, Val it clean, ad horn, it over Scan each 
n Hil wh a 4s bs c ay *] 1 * F 13s Hh, bs. 
TL N in 3 {ye one part 
"I vi hut eee z News An with ur ed 
—— 8 2 * Hs n 8 war $7 | - 8 
Tint ho it as hot as poflibly you can; then 
take of it one part, and three parts flux, Wo lic 6 epi f 
2 | Carnation Colour. | 
15 AKE E Velox oker, glow it in 4 . y! bel, 17 
after that let ĩit cool, and beat it in an iron mortar, and | 
if it is not of a fine colour, neal it again ; take NS eee 
; part, and three and a half of flux, ; 
a A Steel Red for Enamel, | 
TAKE fine thin beaten plats of fieel, ont i | 
| ſmall ſhreads ; put them into a viol with aqua fortis, and 5 
0 when reduced to a calx over a flow fire, n of this | 
4 eee po EPR e 1 2 F 
1 8 3 5 
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ot "the A of ParwrinG: on undi: 


5 n E ancients that laboured, is Wie wobl e wood 

| unacquainted with the beauties the moderns — 
diſcovered, particularly in the art of compounding” 
colours. for' repreſenting - portraitures and hiſtory; the fine 
performances | in thoſe; particulars are the admiration of every 
curious beholder: Beſides their peculiar beauty and luſture, 
they haye the pre-eminence to all other paintings, in _ 
they are not ſubje& to the injury of the air or weather, 2 
moſt other paintings, either in oil or water- colours are; Def 
unleſs they are rubbed or ſcratched with any thing harder than 
themſelves, the colours will retain their beauty ne n 
be as fine and bright as when firſt done. 0 

This curious art cannot be effected without ne which” 
always muſtbe reverberatory,. or in a furnace, ſo artfully | 
contrived that the fire may play all over the muffle that co- 
vers your work ; but to explain this more fully - take the 
half af a large crucible, viz. one that is ſplit down length. ' 
ways, hut as thin as poſſible you can get: when your rever- 
beratory is building, let the mouth part of the crucible, 'the 
ſplit ſide downwards, be placed fronting the mouth of the 
furnace, and be fixed in ſuch a manner, that the furnace 
fire * not play into ity nor the aſhes drop upon Arn 
work. 

Vour furnace may by either round or r ſquare ; ; it may be 
of iron or earth, no matter which; only let there be ſo 
much room in the inſide as will contain the ſplit crucible or 
muffle, with a good charcoal fire round about, to cover it 
Lou muſt have a ſlice or iron plate to put your work upon, 
which, with a pair of tongs, you — into the . 

and bring out again. 

The metals fitteſt to enamel 3 are gold, Wc indy 
copper. ; but the beſt work is performed on gold, for ſilver 
makes the white enamel appear of a yellowiſh hue ; and 
rer is apt to ſcale, wacreby the enamel i is eg to break 

in 


N 


4 The EABORN AT OR Y Or, | 
in pieces; bi ſides the colours loſe a great deal of their 
charms and lx iſture to what they appear upon gold. And the 
gold uſed for: this purpoſe, ſhould be the fineft, elſe the im. 
purite of a bud allay will have th ame ſe inthe ename 
4 r copper. IS & Id. 4 43 - 4 


colours ts the filver | 
Your plate, of whatever metal it be, muſt be very thin, 
_ raiſed in the nature of a convex ; both that and the concave 
ſude are laid over with white enamel; that on the convex fide, 
wheteen your paint muſt be lay'd on a ſmall matter thicker 
than the other. You: muſt obſerve that the white enamel 
which you lay on the convex, be ground with fair water in 
ap ag mortar, and with an agat peſtle till it be fit for uſe: 
| Ph enamel for the other fide muſt be tempered with water 
155 wherein you have before fteep'd ſome quinee-kernels. 
As too the enamel- colours which you paint with, you muft 
take great care that they be equally tempered or your work 
will be ſpoihd; if one be fofter than the other, when your 
work comes into the furnace and grows hot, the ſoft colour 
will intermix with the hard, fo as to deface your work intire- 
ly this may ſerve to caution you to make tryal upon a white 
enatnel'd plate, for that purpoſe, of all your enamels; be- | 
fore you begin your work; experience will direct you further. | 
Take particular care that not the leaſt dirt imaginable come 
ta your: colours while you are either painting or grinding 
them; for the leaſt ſpeck thereof, when it is work d up with 
it, and when the work comes to be put into the reverberatory 
| to be red hot, will leave a hole, and ſo deface your work. 
After you have prepared your plate with a white enamel, [ 
and it is ready to paint upon, apply your colours on an ivory 
- _pallat or a piece of glaſs in a juſt order, as in limning, and 
| firſt deliniate your deſign with a dark red, made of caput mor- 
tuum or crocus martis, ground with oil of ſpike; put the 
piece in the muſſſe, and with a reverberatory fire, as before 
directed, fi that colour; and then proceed to painting, re- 
membring to dilute the thick and opaque enamel colours with 
dil of ſpike; and the tranſparent ones with fair water 3 by 
mixing blew and yellow enamel colour you have a fart green; 5 
blew and red, 2 violet; red and wiute, a roſe colour; and ſo 
of other colours, aa ages nnen 5 gin o_ oh 
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We ſhall here-ſet domn ſeveral other receipts for preparing 
enamel colours to the, greateſt perfection, which will not.oply- 
be fit in beautifying and adorning'o of. Sold: , but alſo for por. 


traiture or painting on enamel, * eng 
T prepare. the principal Matter for. Enamel Colours, 
AA KE E of 35 pounds plate-tin, aſhes 16 pound; mix 


"and cal 4 ey = in, the firſt part, after you 
have calcined. 15 tin, ſearce the calx, and put itz 
into an earthen 170 with water; ſet it over a fire, and let 


it boil a little, after 1 Pl take it off, pour the water into ano- 
ther veſſel, which. PU Cay. the more ſubtil. calx along with 
it z repeat "this till you can ſubtilize no more of the:calx;- and 
the water comes of clean without any mixture. What groſs 
part remains in the pot, calcine as before, and this pe il 
youc can draw of no more of the ſubtil matter. | pr | 
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ſearced 3 t-petre — e ſalt of tartar 
purified and ſearced two ounces. Put theſe powders all to- 
mo into a Ae e it in a eee dar ten or 
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„ To purify file of tartar, caleine tartar of red wine in an earthen 
t, till it comes black; continue the fire till it changes to a White. 
. hen put it into an earthen pan, glaz'd ; fill the pan with clear 
water, and boil it over a gentle fire, ſo that in four hours the” 
vwater may ev evaporate the fourth p then — — 
aſter the water is ſettled and pour it off by inclination, into 
clean glaz d pam, and you will have a ſtrong les. Then 1 
water on the faeces; and let them boil as before: this repest, till 
the water becomes inſi pid : then filter the lees; put them in glaſt 
bodies upon the aſhes in a gentle Heat to evaporate] and at the 
bottom theres will remain a very white ſalt. Diſſolve this ſalt 
again in fair water; and. let it ſtand two days, for the foxves to ſet- 
tle; then filter it, and evaporate it at a gentle fire as before, and 
0 v will have a ſalt whiter than the former; repeat 3 
Four times, iD n 
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48 lnb iis rend Or, 


12 hours to digeſt and purify. Then take and ee . it to 
an impalpable powder; keep it in a cloſe dry place for uſe, 
2 firſt or principal matter for 1 78 colgurs . 


* n ale" Bae of a milk white Calnir. N 


AE E three pound of the fore: mentioned principal 
powder, and 24 grains of magneſia prepared , arſe- 
nick two pound, put theſe together into a melting pot to melt 
and purify over a fierce fire: when the matter is thus melted, 
throw it out of the pot into fair water, and having after wards 
dry'd it, melt it again as before ; do this for the third time, 
changing the water ; when you have thus purified it, and 
found the white colour anſwer your intent, it is well; but 
in caſe it has ſtill a tincture of a greeniſh hue, add a little. 
more magneſia, and in melting it over again it will become 
as white as milk, and be fit to enamel with upon gold or other 


metals: ben it off the fire, make i ir into raged and RO 
eee | 
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5 — Kk E of: the principal matter or wk thres "has, 
melt and purity it in a white glaz'd pot, then eaſt it 
into water when d a put it again into a pot, and being melt. 
ed over again, add tb it at four times this compoſition : ſcales 
of copper thrice caleined + two ounces and a half, prepared 
zaffer 43 * of e D 246 graing, Rone-blue 

two 
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. + The preparation of —— gr — put — views in an 
iron ladle into a reverberatory fire; and when it begins to whiten, 
ſprinkle it with good vinegar, after which heat it, and waſh it 

| whilſt hot; chen dry it, and reduce it into a potyder. 

P To-calcine copper ſcales, ſuch as come from the hammer of bra- 
. fiers or copper ſmiths: waſh them from their foulneſs, put them 
into acrucible, place it in the mouth of a revetberatory furnace for 
four days ; after which let them cool, then pound. grind and 
| ſearce them. This powder; put a ſecond time into the furnace to 

reverberate four days longer; as before, und after it has 
ſtood again the third time Sor Bur days, reduce it into powdery 

: and it will be fit for the uſe eä for 8 


wi A — 43 
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two ounces 4, mix and reduce theſe to a very fine powder; 
ſtir the matter very well with an iron rod, for the powders 
to incorporate. , When your matter is thus ting'd, obſerve 
well, whether your colour anſwers your intention before you 


empty the pot: if you perceive the ir x= are too 
predominant, add more of the principal powders ; and if tuo 


taint, add more of the tinging powders. Your own judg- 
ment muſt direct you in the management of this preparation. 


Ap $117 £119 : 2180 | E 
AKE two pound of the principal powder, purified, one 
| ounce of prepared zaffe | 
of copper thrice calcin'd ; mix and reduce theſe to a fine 
po der. put them into a white glaz'd pot: When the metal 
is melted; caſt it into water; then dry it, and put it into the 
pot again: let it ſtand upon the fire, till it is well incorpo- 
tated: Take it off, make it into cakes, and keep it for uſe. 


A Green Enamel, - 


AK F two pound of the principal powder, purified, 
Lone ounce of copper ſcales thrice refin'd, 24 grains of 


* 28 


ſcales of iron, copperis two ounces; yellow arſenick one ounce; 


mix and reduce theſe to an impalpable powder, and at three 
ſeveral times, or in three ſeveral portions, fling it into the prin- 


cipal matter, ſtirring the metal ſo as to tinge it equally, When 


the colour is to your liking, let it ſtand for a while in the fire, 
to incorporate thoroughly 3 chen take it of and you will hay 
a delicate green. Or; r " 
AK E * feretto of Spain two ounces, 48 grains of 
crocus martis prepat'd with vinegar, yellow arſenick 

two ounces z pulverize and mix theſe well, and put them into 
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* 
with vitriol, in a crucible 3 put it in the mouth of a glaſs furnace, 
for three days; then take it out, and add to the copper new rows 
or layers of vitriol, ſtratifying them as before: then put the cru- 
cible again in the ſame place of the furnace: this repeat ſix times 


ſucceſfively, and you will have an excellent feretco ; which beat to 


a 


8 powder, and it will tinge glaſs of an extraordinary beautiful colours 


r, or of indigo-blue; 22 grains 


Feretto of Spain is thus prepared: Stratify. thin plates of copper 5 
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A white glaz'd pot, ſet it in the furnace to melt, and refine 

the matter; after which caſt it into water, and when dry 'd, 

throw it again into the pot: when mel obſerve whether 
e coleur is to your liking : if ſo, Jet. it ſtand for ſome time 
pger to refine. If you ind the colour too faint, add more 

of (he. unging po Ker, 
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A K E of the principal 3 two S prepar d 
 Zafter one ounce, and prepared magneſia one ounce; pul- 
ver e 


and njix theſe, and OW as direfted in 5 8 


11 colours. Or, 


AKE of the jringipal MP dire pound, * one 
ounce, crocus martis one ounce, feretto of Spain one 
ounce; 3 pound and mix them, and l as 3 before. 


A 2 black Enamel. a 


F the principal powder two pound, red tarter two ounces, 
prepar'd magnelia one ounce, pulyerize theſe and put 
them into a glaz'd pot, bigger than ordinary, becauſe the me, 
1 riſe ; for the reſt, proceed, as directed before. 


oP purple Colour E, namel. 


F the principal powder two pound, prepar'd' mie 
one ounce, indigo-blew half an ounce ; ge asabove. 


Panera powder ** pounds, prepar'd magneſia one 
and a half, of twice calcin'd ſcales of copper three 


ounces, done blew one ounce; pulverize, and proceed as 
directed. 
A Violet Enamel. 


82 the principal powder three pounds, prepar'd magreſ 
one ounce, thrice calcin'd copper ſcales 24 grains, terra 
verte one ounce; pulveriae and mix theſe all 

irecled. 
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A ill Enamel, 

P the principal powder three gone tartar one ounce 
and a half, prepar'd magneſia 6 grains, yellow orpiment 


two ounces, arſenick one ounce ; pulverize them, and pro= 
ceed as befote ditecteee. * 


th ercelint Rid Entinitl, of A bery folemdid Ruby Calur. 


Hi enamel is of a ſurptifing beauty, and its luſtre equals 
that of a red ruby. To prepare this, take equal quan- 
tities of magneſſa of Piedmont, and ſultpetre; let them 
feverbetate and calcine in an earthen pot in a furnace for 24 
hours ; take it then off, and waſh it well in warm water, to 
ſeparate the faltpetre ; dry it well, and the maſs will be of a 
red colour: to this add an equal quantity of ſal-armoniac 3 
grind this on a marble with diſtill'd vinegar, as painters da 
their colours, dry it and pulverize it: then put it into a ſtrong 
matraſs, let it ſublimate for 12 hours; break off the neck of 
your matfafs, and mix all the volatile and fixed parts toge- | 
T, adding the fame quantity of fal-armoniac as there are 
flowers, ati take care to weigh them before the compoſitions 
grind, pulvetize and ſublimate as before, repeating: this until 
your magneſia remain fuſible at che bottom of the magraſs : + 
this preſerve to tinge your cryſtal with, and according to your 
liking, add either a greater or leſſer quantity of the m 
or elſe of the cryſtal, till yu Have brought it to its degree of 
perfection. | 


12 
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4 Boſe Culur Buam. 


AE flee pound of ground eryſtal, melt it in a glaz'd 
I pot, add at four different times two ounces and a half of 
tthrice calcind copper; ſtir the metal every time, then 
gout into ĩt crocus martis and niagrieffa prepared as directed ; 
let it ſtand for' fix houts t6/cleatiſe; and if the colour is too 
light, add a little more erocus martis, till it be of a fine roſe 

colour. — | | | 3 
v Obſerve that all the colours, which are not pure enamel, 
muſt be incorporated with 2 cryſtalline matter, to the end 

8 E 2 


| they 


4 N Or, 


they may vitrify the better, which elſe they would not eaſily 
do. Moſt workmen make uſe of rocaille; but that does not 
anſwer the l o well as ground cryſtal. 


4 fine Purple. 


A K E half a an ounce of fine gold ; neal it, ind beat it 
into very thin plates; diffolve this in four ounces of 
aqua fort is, regulated with ſal- ar moniac, or old ſtrong 
Gat; z put it into a glaſs cucurbit, which ſet on warm aſhes or 
fand,” to diſſolve ; put to it a ſmall. matter of ſaltpetre ; when 
all is diſſolved, drop two or three drops of oil of tartar 
into it, and ſtop the cucurbit cloſe, to prevent its boiling over: 
then put in ſome more:dropho oil, and repeat this till it ebul- 
Hates or boils no more: After this, put ſome lukewarm rain 
water to it, and let it ſtand for ſome time, and a powder will 
ſettle at the bottom of the cucurbit; then pour off the water 
Jeiſurely into an earthen or glazed receiver; put more freſh 
water to the ſediment, and repeat this till the water comes off 
clear, and free from/the ſharpneſs. of the aqua fortis. When 
the powder is ſettled, and all the water pour'd from it, then 
put it upon a piece of whited brown paper, to ſeparate it from 
.  . *the reſt of the water, and dry it on a warm tile, or in the 
ſun. To one part of this powder, add fix parts of the prin- 
eipabpowder; grind it with oil of pike, * it will make a 
-good purple. 


& 


- {gud Red Enamel Colour, 


AKE clean Hungarian vitriol, put it into a copper cup, 
hold it over a fire, and ſtir it with a filver or copper 
wire, till it is reduc'd to a white powder ; burn this 

upon a hot tile, on which let it cool of itſelf ; then waſh it 
with rain- water, and when ſettled, pour off that, and put 
0 freſh water on, and thus repeat it ſeveral times. 
But ſome artiſts, inſtead of waſhing this powder, boil it 
f in fair water, and think this method better than that of waſh- 
ing. With this powder you tinge the principal matter to 
— height = would have your colour, Or, 
rent ed BAG 
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1s 8 ol E vitriol in an earthen pan and it will fr 
D and ſhoot at the ſides thereof into cryſtals; which tage 
and burn over a gentle fire between two crucibles well luted: 
when thus you have burnt it to a powder, take and boil it in 
clean water; and when done, dry it; of this take one part, 
of the principal 7 three parts, and of N yan 


one and 2 part. 


＋ 


U vitriol into a 8 ber a little * fortis upom 
it, and neal it gently; then put it in a'clean earthen 
pipkin, pour clean water upon it, and boil it one hour; 
then pour off that, and put freſh water upon it : waſh it, and 
when ſettled dry it; neal it once more; and it is fit for uſe; 
Of this powder take two. parts, and of the l e 
or 42. Wap parts. 


4 Pla fr Red Buanel. nb nd ane T 


"A K E of and lead ſour! ounces, "whith 3 "an one 
ounce 3 ; Amara it, * Pour it into an iron nen ff 


Some General Olfervations, of? 4 7 hs 
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You may A that ES is the moſt 8 eng to 
enamel upon: that every colour, except a violet or purple, 
receives an additional beauty from it, to what it does from 
ſilver or copper : that it is propereſt to enrich gold with ſuch 
beautiful colours, ſince they raiſe an agreeable. admiration in 
the beholder, when the skilful artiſt places them in due order. 

The ancients only painted in black and white, with ſome- 
thing of a carnation or fleſh colour z in ſucceſs of time they 
indeed made ſome few improvements, but all their enamel 
colours were equally alike on gold, filver, or copper, every 
one tranſparent, and every colour wrought by . itſelf, But 
fince the modern artiſts have found out a way of enamelling 
with opaque colours, and of compounding them in ſuch 2 


manner as to ſhade or vgs the painting therewith z in the 
E 3 ſame 


| after you have pound it to a fine powder, pour on it a little 
0 


"who try experiments, and axe in purſuit of new diſcoveries, 


„5 le | 


_ * 
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ſame manner as is done in miniature, or oil painting, this art 


has gained the pre-emjnence in mall portraitures ; it baving 
the advantage of a hatutal and laſting luſtre, which is never 
tarniſhed nor. ſubject to d ca ©. 

The purple coloured ename] does beſt on filver, from which 
it xeceives an agreeable beauty ; ſo does the egmarine, azure and 
green: all other colours, as well clear as opaque, da not ſuit 


_ therewith t copper ſuits with all thick enamels, but is unfit 


or that witch. i Aka. rt. 
= You muſt obſerve to make choice of goods hard, and laſting 
enamel : the ſoſt is commonly full of lead, which is apt 5 
change the colours, and make them look ſullied and foul; 
but if you follow our preſcriptions, you will meet with ng ſuch 
Inconveniencies.- A SITES «es 1-295 39758 
Remember when you lay your white enamel on either gold, 
ſilver, or copper, to dilute it with water of quince-kernels, 
as bas been directed : yaur claan enamel colours mix only with 
fair water; and the opaque, when mix'd with flux or the 
principal powder, dilite with oil of ſpike. 7 - 
Be careful not to keep your work too long on the fire, but 
take it often out; to ſee when it has the proper glazing, and 


- 


then it is finiſhed; © | 


| Before you uſe your enamels, give them a little preparation ; 
the moſt approved by goldſmiths is, to take the enamel, and 


aqua fortis, and afterwards purify and refine it in a fmall glaſs 
cucurbit ; then waſh it ſeveral times in fair water; dry it, and 
lay it up carefully to keep it from duſt : When you uſe it; 
grind as much as you have occaſion for, with fair water in an 
agat mortar ; thus do with all your clear and [tranſparent 


en | els, and by this means you' will have all things in readi- 


1 


neſs to proceed in your work with pleaſure. 

All opaque colours that will ſtand the fire, are fit to be uſed 
in painting enamel ; and the ingenious artiſt will not be at a 
great loſs, but in ſearching after them will meet with feveral 
c 


olours not yet diſcovered ; as it frequently happens to thoſe 


of 
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; Of Arifeial PEARLS. 


| 75 will not be improper to treat in this place on this fab. 
as it is a branch relating to jewellers. | 
| Ke ancients, who wrote on the ſeveral forts of precious 
ſtones, ranged pearls among the jewels of the firſt claſs; they 
5 at all times been in high eſteem, and have been FT 
ught for, particularly for adorning the fair ſex, 7 
The oriental pearls are the fideſt, on account of their 
neſs, colour, and beauty ; being of a ſilver white ; whereas the 
occidental or weſtern pearls ſeldom exceed the colour of Dk.” - 
The beft pearls are brought from the Perhan gulf, above t 
iſles of Ormas and Baſſora, They ars-found in Europe bot 
in falt and freſh waters ; Scotland, Fe, Bohemia and Bi. 
fla, produce vety fine ones ; tho' thoſe of the latter country. 
are but very ſmall. 
Art, which is always buly to mimick nature, has not ben, 
| idle to bring counterfeit pearls to the greateſt perfection; 
are imitated ſo near, that the naked eye cannot vg 
them from the pearls of the firſt claſs, or the real ones, and; 
by this means the wearing of pearls i 18 become univerſal. 5 
We ſhall here preſent the curious with ſeveral receipts how 
to counterfeit pearls in the beſt manner, and after a method 
4 eaſy and ſatisfactory, fo as to render his labour pleaſant 


and delightful, and ta anſwer his expectation, 


To imitate fine OnranrTAl PEARLS... 


6 "2 
8 


* 


AK E of thrice diſtilPd vinegar two pound, Venice tur- 
pentine one pound; mix them together into a maſs — 
put them into a cucurbit ; fit a head and receiver to it, 
and after you have luted the joints, ſet it, when dry, on a ſand 
furnace, to diſtil the vinegar from it; don't give it too much 
Nenn, leaſt the ſtuff ſhould ſwell up. | 
After this put the ; vinegar into another glaſs cucurbit, in 
which there is a quantity of ſeed pearl, wrapt in a piece of 
| . Put a cover or 


\ = 
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head upon the cucurbit; lute it well, and put it in Bal. Mariæ, 
Where you may let it remain a fortnight. The heat of the 
Balneum will raiſe the fumes of the vinegar, and they will 
ſoften the pearls in the ſilk, and bring them to the confſiſtence 
of a paſte ; which being done, take them out, and mould them 
to what bigneſs, ſhape and form you pleaſe, Your mould muſt 
be of fine ſilver, the inſide gilded ; you muſt allo, refrain from 
touching the paſte with your fingers, but ule. filver gilded 
utenſils, with which fill your moulds; When you have 
moulded them, . bore them through with a b6g's briſtle,” or 
gold wire, and let them dry a little; then thread them again 
on à gold wire, and put them in a glaſs; cloſe it up, and ſet 
them in the ſun to dry; after they ate thorough, dry put them 
in 2 glaſs matraſs into a ſtream of running water, and leave 
them there 20 days; by that time they will contract the natus 
_ ral. hardneſs and ſolidity of pearls. Then take them out of the 
mitrals, and hang them in mercury water*, where they will 
moiſten, ſwell, and aſſume their oriental beauty; aſter which 
ſhift them into a matraſs, hermetically cloſed up, to prevent 
any water coming to them, and let it down into à well, to 
continue there about eight days; then draw the matraſs up, 
and in opening it, you will find pearls' exactly reſemblin 
oriental ones. This method is very excellent, and well worth 
the trouble, ſince by experimenting, ſo fine a ſecret. one will 
have the ſatisfaction of ſecing the performance apſwer the 
direction above rr 
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m1 Another Way to make artificial Pearls. © © © 
ARF oriental ſeed pearls, reduce them into a fine 
powder on a marble, then diffolve them in mercury- 
water, or clatificd juice of lemons. To make more 
diſpatch, ſet them in a cucurbit on warm aſhes, an, e 
ke off imme- 


ſtee preſently a cream ariſe at the top, which take off 
5 . $o M * ” 54 4 d : . » . diately 
2 2 +” ) - 1 * WY | — N 4 4 | ; 22297 x ws = 


en e n DDD 
Mercury- water is thus prepared. Take plate tin of Cornwall, cal- 
cine it, and let the calx be pure and fine; then with one 6unce 
of the calx, and two ounces of prepared mercury, make an a- 
. . Malgaraaz waſh it with fair water, till the water 3 — 
T8 PR 8 : _ 


» 
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diately: Take the diſſolution off the fire, and when ſettled, 
pour off the liquid into another glaſs, and ſave it. You will 
have the pearl-paſte at the bottom, with which fill your ſil- 
ver gilded moulds, and ſo put them by for 24 hours: Then 
bore them through with a briſtle; cloſe up the moulds in bar- 
ley dough, and put it in an oven to bake, and when about 
half baked, draw it out, take out your pearls, and ſteep them 
in the liquor you ſaved before, putting them in and taking 
them out ſeveral times; then cloſe them up in their moulds, ST 
and bake them again with the like dough ; but let it remain 
in the oven till it is almoſt burnt; before you draw it out: 
After you have taken your pearls out of their moulds, ſtring 
them on one or more gold or ſilver threads, and ſteep them 
in mercury- water for about a fortnight ; after which time 
take and dry them by the ſun, in à well cloſed glaſs, and 


you will have very fine and bright pearls. Ty 
ſg + hate, Another Way, _ | ow 
＋ iſſdlve very fine pulverized oriential pearls in alom- water; 


bvhen the diſſolution is ſettled, pour off the water; and 
waſh the paſte that's ſettled, firſt in diſtilled waters, then in 
bean water, and afterwards ſet it in Bal. Marie, or horſe- 
dung, to digeſt for a fortnight ; this done take out your glaſs, 
d the matter being come to the confiſtence of a paſte, mould 

it as you have been directed before; bote and ſtring the pearls 
on a ſilver thread, and hang them in a well cloſed up glaſs 


and clear; then dry the amalgama thoroughly, put it into a matraſs 1 5 
over a furnace, giving in ſuch a heat as is requiſite for ſublimation. 
| en the matter is well ſublimated, take off the matraſs, and let ãt 
cool. Take oat that ſubliwatc, add one ounce of Venice ſublimate 
to it, and grind it toget'er on a marble; put this into another 
matraſs cloſe it well and ſet it upſide down in a pail of water: 
and the whole maſs will diſſolve itſelf in a little time into mercury- 
water; This done, filtre it into a 2 receiver, ſet it on a gentle 
aſh fire to coagulate, and it will turn into à cryſtalline. ſubſtance 3 


This beat in a glaſs mortar with a glaſs peſtle to a fine powder, 
ſearce it through a fine fieve, and put it into a matraſs, ſtop it cloſe 
up. and place it in Balu. Marie ; there let it remain, till it reſolves 
again into water; which is the mercury-water, fit for the abgve- 
mentioned ule. 55 
%* 
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Umbeck, to prevent the air coming to them: Thus dried, 
wrap every one up in leaves of ſilvet, then ſplit a barbel, and 
cloſe them up in the belly thereof; make a dough of barley 
meal, and bake the fiſh, as you do bread; then draw him, take 
aut your pearls, and dry them in a, cloſed; glak in the ſu. 
: To give them a tranſparency. and ſpleadour, dip them in 
mercury water, or inſtead. thereof, take the herb Gratuli, 
aeez'd in water, put therein fix ounces of ſeed pearl, one 
cunce of ſaltpetre, one ounce of roach alom, one ounce of 
litharge of ſilver ; the whole being diſſolved, beat firſt the 
pearls, and then dip them in this. diſſolut on to cool; repeat 
this about ſix times running. e eee 
If your pearls ſhould not. have their natural hardneſs, then 
take two ounces of calamy, or Lapis calaminaris in impalpable 
powder, add to this two ounces of oil of vitriol, and two 
ounces of the water of the whites of eggs; put them toge- 
ther into a retort, lute a receiver to it, and you will diſtil a 
fair water, with which, and ſome fine barley flower, make a 
| wage in which coſſin your pearls, and bake them as before; 
they will become exceeding hard. 7.19 * 
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4 Goa K E chalk well purified and cleanſed from all pgroſnefs 
anudꝭ ſand; of this make a paſte, and form thereof edits, 
in a mould for that purpoſe ; pierce them through with a 
briſtle, and let them dry in the ſun, or in an oven; then 
ſtring them on a ſilver thread, colour them lightly over with 
Armenian bole, diluted in the white of eggs, and when dry, 
drench them with a pencil and fair water; lay them over 
wich leaf filver, and put them under a glaſs in the ſun to dry; 
when dry poliſh them with a dog's tooth. |  _.. , 
To give them the true colour, make a glue of vellum ſhav- 
ings thus; After you have waſhed them in warm water, boil 
them in fair water, in a new earthen pot or pipkin, to forte 
thieknefs, and then ftrain them through a cloth. When you | 


i 0 
* 
A 


would uſe it, warm it firſt, and dip your ſtring of pearls into 
Ft, but let there be, an interval between each pearl, fo as 
Ly touch one another ; this will give your pearls a natural 


To 
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To form large Pearls aut of 
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Fay . ones, as directed by 
of Sulph. Solis into a low matraſs, pour the mercurial 
water upon it, and let it diſſolve and extract: Then 
take of the whiteft ſmall pearls 20 ounces, put them into a 
proper matraſs, and pour the ſaid water upon it. The pearls 
will by degrees diffolve, and at laſt turn ta a clear calx, much 
ke diſſolved filyer calx: Pour off the mercurial water; boil 
the calx well out, and dry it; then put it into a clean-cru- 
cible by itſelf ; and melt and caſt it into what form you pleaſe. 
When cold, poliſh it in the ſame manner as you do gems or 
cryſtals, and you will have your work of the conſiſtence and 
beauty of the fineſt and cleareſt oriential pearl. | 


1 F C3 c 


757 make of ſmall Paarls a fine Necklace of large ones, 4 


AK E ſmall oriential pearls, as many as you will, put 
them into mercurial water 15 days andnights together, 
and they will turn ſoft, like a paſte; then have a pearl 
mould, made of ſilver; into this convey the paſte by a ſilver 
ſpatel or ſuch like implement; but you muſt not touch the 
paſte with your fingers, and be very careful to ha ve every 
thing nice and clean about this work; When it is in the mould, 
| tet it dry therein; bore a hole with a filyer wire thro? it, and 
let it ftick therean' till you have mare, but take care they 
don't touch one another; then have a glaſs wherein you may 
fix, as upon a pair of ſtands, Jour wires with the pearls ; 
ut them well cloſed up in the ſun to harden, and when you 
bnd them hard enough, put them into a matraſs; lute the 
neck thereof very cloſe, and fink it in a running ſpring of 
| water far 20 days, in which time they contract their natural 
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AKE pigeons dung, moiſten it with, alum-water, to 

the conſiſtence of apaſte; put this into a glaſs, big e- 
nough to hold four times the uantity; put into this 
your yellow coloured or foul pearls, ſo that they may be co- 
vered all oyer, and ſet them in à warm place, or behind an 
oven let them ftand for a month; then take them out, 
fling bent t into freſſi cold alum- water and dry them carefully, 
and your pearls will become fine and white « If you repeat the 
operation once or 51 they will be done to 9 berge ers 
e 


gre TY. 
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IRST dal © cleanſe them in bran water ; then in 
| milk-warm water, and laſt of all ſteep them in mercury- 
water: Then ſtring and hang them in a glass; cloſe it well, 

and ſet them in the ſun to dry. 

The bran water is made thus; Boil two good bandfuls of 
wheaten'bran in a quart of water, till all the ſtrength of the 
bran is drawn out, which uſe thus; Take anew glazed car- 
then pan, in which put your pearls on a ſtring, and pour the 
third part of the bran water upon it; when they have ſoaked, 
and the water is juſt warm, rub your pearls gently with your 
hands, to clean them the better, and continue this till the 
water is cold; then throw off that, and pour on another 
third part of the bran water that is boiling proceed with this 
as you did before, and when cold, throw it away, and pour 
on the remainder of the water, ill proceeding as before; after 
this heat fair water, and pour it on your pearls, to refreſh 
them, and to waſh away the remains of the bran, by ſhifting 
them, and pouring on freſh warm water: This do thrice, 
without handling your pearls ; then lay them on a ſheet of 
clean white paper ; and dry them in a ſhade; then dip them 
into mercury water, to bring them to perſeQtion, 


> 


Other 
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Other Methods uſed in Vanching of Pearls, 


JOUND alabaſter to an impalpable powder, rub the 
pearls therewith very gently; 3 this. will not only cleanſe 
than: but if you let them remain in this powder 24 hours 
afterwards, they will ſtill be the better for it, White coral 
has the ſame effect, uſed in the like manner. 
White tartar calcined and diveſted of all its moiſture, is i 
very good for the ſame purpoſe. | 
Salt, diſſolved, filter'd, coagulated, widh dried and ground, 
is as effectual as any of the former things, for cleanſing of 
pearl, by rubbing them therewith; and if afterwards you lay 
them up in ſome coarſe ground millet, it will Arne. to 
oe natural brightneſs. 
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Of DOUBLETS. 


Oublets being much in vogue, and the lapidaries arri- 

ved to ſuch a perfection in the making of them, that 
they often deceive even tolerable judges: I ſhall, for 
the ſake of ſuch as are unacquainted with the ſecrets thereof, 
ſet down ſome inſtructions, how they are made; and alſo how 
they may be known and diſtinguiſhed from real gems. 


T AK E two drams of clear maſtick; and of the fineſt 


dleareſt Vengtian or Cyprian turpentine 16 drams ; diſ- 
ſolve this together in a ſil ver or braſs ſpoon : If you 

find there is too much turpentine, then add a little more 
maſtick to it, to bring it to a right temper. Then take what 
colour you pleaſe, as Horentine lake, dragon's blood, diſtill'd 
" verdegreaſe, or what colour elſe you deſign, for repreſenting 
a particular ſtane; grind each by itſelf, in the niceſt manner 
you poſſibly can, and mix each apart with the mixture of 
maſtick and turpe 7 771 which you ought to have ready by 
= ; and you will find the Florentine lake to imitate the co- 
r of a ruby, the dragon's blood that of a byacinth, and 


| r * But in caſe you 
; would 
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would have your colours, as it were, diſtilled, then get a 
little box, made of lime- tree, in the ſhape of an egg or acorn, 
as repreſented in Plate II. Fig 2. at, 02 
This b6x mult be turned at the bottom as thin as poſlible, 
ſo that the light muy be ſeen through, it. hen make a quan- 
tity of any one of che aboveſaid colours, mix'd with the mix- 
ture of maſtick and turpentine, and put it into that little box, 
hung over a gentle glowing coal fire, or in ſummer-time in 
the heat of the ſum, where the colour will diftil through very 
fine: Scrape and put this into little boxes of ivory, to preſerve 
it from duſt, for your uſe, it is neceffary to have to every diſ- 
ferent colour ſuch a different wooden box. | 
When the colours are ready, take your cryſtals {firſt 
ground exactly to fit upon one another) and make your colours 
and ſtone of an equal warmth ; lay your colour with a fine hair 
pencil on the ſides of the cryſtals that are to be join'd toge- 
ther; then clap them againft each other as nimbly as poſſible: 
preſs them with your fingers cloſe together; let them cool; 
and it is done. . a 


Hau to know a Doublet from 4 natural Stone. 


„T AK E a ſtone, in caſe you are dubious about it, #nd 
look upon it edge-ways againſt the light, and if it is a 
doublet, you will preſently ſce the clear cryſtal, or the glaſo, 
and ſo find out the impoſture. 8 Dat way 


The. Cryftal Glue of Milan 
1 $ nothing elſe but grains of maſtick, ſqueezed out by de- 


grees over a charcoal fire, and like a clear turpentine. The 
pieces which are to be glued together, are firſt warm'd 
over a coal fire, then the maſtick is put on the point of a bod- 
kin and warm'd; when both Are of an equal warmth, wipe 
your cryſtal or ſtone over with it, clap them upon one another, 
and preſs them together; what comes out about the ſides, 
ſcrape off as ſoon as it is dry, with a knife. This withſtands 
as well cold as hot water, except a fierce fite. | 
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Same Remarks en Doublets. 


'A LL falſified je wels are made, either of a ſaphir, or two 
A cryſtals, by putting a foyle between them, and cement. 
ing them together, as has been mentioned before, with maſtick. 
_ Theſe mimick'd ftones may eafily be diſcern'd by taking one 
of them between the two nails of your thumbs, and holding 
them againſt the light, directing your eye towards the middle 
of the ſtone; if the two outer parts appear white, and the mid- 
dle of a different colour, you may conclude the ſtone to be 
falſe, and made by art. * ; 
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A Peremptory Inſtruction concerning the FovT ES 
or LEA VES which are laid under PRzcious 
STONES. _ "a 


cious ſtones, in order to make them look tranſparent, and 
to give them an agreeable different colour, either deep or 
ale: Thus, if you want a ſtone to be of a pale colour, put a 
foyl of that colour under it; again, if you would have it deep, 
lay a dark one under it: Beſides, as the tranſparency of gems 
diſcovers the bottom of the ring they are ſet in, artificers have 


found our means to give the ſtone an additional beauty, which 
without theſe helps it would be depriv'd of. 


1 T is cuſtamary to place thin leaves of metal under pre- 


C 
LY 


Theſe foyles are made, either of copper, gold, or gold and 
ſilver together: We ſhall firſt mention thoſe made of copper 
only, and are generally know by the name of Nurinberg or 
German foyles. He 

Procure the thinneft copper-plates you can, the thinner they 

are, the leſs trouble they will give you in reducing them to a 
: . finer ſubſtance : Beat theſe plates gently upon a welf polifh'd - 
anvil, with a poliſh'd hammer, as thin as poſſible ; But before 
ou go about this work, take two iron plates, about fix inches 
58 and as wide but no thicker than writing - paper; bend 


tbem ſo as to fit one on the other i between thels. neal the coyh- 


E The L'avoraTory: Or, 
per you defign to hammer for the foyles, to prevent aſhes of 


5 impurities getting to them ; put your copper fovles be- 


tween thely vended tons lay. them in the fire, and let them 
al; the n, taking them out, ſhake the alhes from them, and 


15 chem ri cool, Then take your loyles to the anvil, 


* number, put in . 4 — the irons ao this 
you may, by * eight times, till they are as thin as the work 
requires. ou muſt have a pipk in with water at hand; in 
Which put tartar and falt, of-each;at equal quantity, this boil, 
put the ſoy les in, and ſtir them cbntinually, till by boiling 
they become White: Then take them from the fire, waſh them 
in clean water, dry them with a clean fine rag, and give them 


another n on the anvil, till — arc fir for F997 
ppſpoſe.. 


NV. B. Care e in IS management of this 1 
not to give the foyles tod much heat, to prevent their melt- 
ing z neither muſt they be too © lang boil'd, for fear of attract 
ing too much ſalt. | 


5 ans , How t lth. and colour 4 Foy les. 1 
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A Kk E a plate of the beſt copper, one foot Jong, and 
about five or fix inches wide, poliſh'd to the greateſt 
perſection: bend this to a long convex ; faſten it up- 
oh a half roll, and fix it to 4 bench or table; then take ſome 
chalk, waſh's as clean as poſſible, and flter'd through a fine 

| linnen cloth till you think it cannot be finer; and having laid 
ſome thereof on the roll, and wetted the copper all over, lay 
your foy les upon it, and with a poliſh-ſtone and the chalk, 
poliſh your foyles till they are as bright as a looking- glaßs; and 
when ſo, dry them between a fine rag, and lay them up, ſe- 
cure from duſt, I ſhall now ſhew how theſe foyles are co- 
lour'd, but firſt give a ſhort deſcription of the oven or furnace | 
that's requiſite for that purpoſe, - ; 
The furnace muſt be but ſm ll and. round, "about a. foot 
high, and as wide; cover the ſame with a codad plate. in 
which muſt be a road hole, about four inches wide; upon 
this furnace put another without a bottom, of the ſame dimen- 


fon as the * and let the crevices of the tides — 
. about 
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hole at top. The lower furnace miſt have à little dobr dt 
bottom, about five inches big. Before this fix a ſort of a fun- 
nel, like à ſmoak-funnel tö an oven, and jute it cloſe to the 
furnace; then light ſame; charcoal on your hearth, and h 


- 


they ,burn clear, and free from, ſmoak, convey them through. 
the funnel into the furnace, till they.come up, ſo high as t 
fill half the funnel. When every thing is ready, and you, have, 
a clear fire, then begin to colour your foykes.1n the following, 
manner. 591 N ; omit: aodifert 5 bee ee 
Lay the foy les upon a rr. iton topgs hold them. aver 
the hole that is at top of the furnace, ſo that the fumes of the 
coals may reverberate over them, and move them about till 
they are of a browniſh. violet colour; and this is done with- 
out any other vapour or ſmoke. hen you have done with 
this colour, put it by; and if you would; colour others, of a 
ſaphir or sky blue, then put the foyles upon the tongs as bes 
fore; and whilſt you with one hand are holding the foyles 
over the holes, fling with the other ſome down feathers. of a2 
gooſe, upon the live coals in the funtiel, and with a red hot 
poker preſs them down, to drive the ſmoke of the feathers 
through the holes of the oven, which by ſettling Tpbd this 
foyles, gives them a fine sky-colour:; But:you muſt have your 
eyes very quick upon them, and as ſoon as you ſee that they 
have attracted the colour you deſign, take them away from 
the oven, to prevent. their changing into ſome other colour: 
But if you would have yurefboyles of 4 ſaphir blew, then firfl 
ſilyer them over, which is done in this manner 
Take à little ſilver, and diſſolve it in aqua fortis; when 
diſſolv'd, put ſpring- water to it, fling thin bits of copper into 
it, and the water would look troubled, and the filret precipis 
tate and hang to the copper”; pour off that, fweeten the ſilver 
with fiir water, and let it dry in the ſun; "when dry grind it 
on 4 porphyr- tone: Then take one ounce of tartar, and as 
much of common ſalt, mix and grind them all together, till 
they are well mixed; fling this powder upon the thin foyles; 
and rub them with your finger backwards and forwards, and 
it will ſilver them; then lay them upon the poliſher, pour wa- 
ter oyer them, and ſome of the powder, rub it with your 
thumb; till they are as white as * would have them: gone 


- - * 7. 2 Fol ” a green har: an Ferd. 


O muſt firſt colour your f pples of a Sky blut, as 4 | 
1 reed before; then hold them over the ſmbak- hole, 
and below in the funnel lay upon the red bot iron plate, leaves 
of box, from which aſcends a ſmoak that gives the fcyles a 
green colour; but before they attract that colour, they under- 
£0 ſeveral changes, as blue, then red, and again "low, | 
wherefore you muſt hold Vet Yo long, il you have. the ren 
colour | to your mind. d. oy 
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- holding the foyle over. 2 he dal hole they will attract 
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How the Polo are mad 1 "My and 2 * 


= HESE a are more difficult to make, but more laſting in in 
| their colour. Takeone pound and a half of copper, and 
melt it in a crucible ; fling into this two ounces and 11 penny- 
weight of gold; when in fuſion, poor it into a flat ingot, and 
Z it cool: This beat and work, as has been taught, into thin 
; then boil. them in tartar and falt. Theſe ſort of foyles 
take a fine ruby colo ur: eee ROW 1 | 
without this nian. | 


 Anther 


8 e-#o00L of Avro 3 
ul Wy, | # „ ni 
| AK E cmall-coal duſt; put it intoa little iton oven, * 
in the midſt thereof a live charcdal; blow it till all the 
{mall-coal duſt is lighted, and let this glow for two hours: 

When it is. moſt all glown out, add ſuch another quantity to 
and let it glow for an hour. At the top of your oven 74 
be a round or ſquare hole, with a cloſe cover to it, in which 
hang the ſoy les to ſome copper or iron wire: When your ſmall- 
coal has glow'd for about an hour, take a little iron bowl, and 
warm it well; put in 1 y of fox hair, and "then 
ſet it upon theſmall-coal duſt; the oven door, and open 
the top: This will draw the ſmoak through, and give the 
foyles firſt the colour of a ruby, they of an amethiſt, aud at 
haſt of a ſaphir. You may take out ſueh colours as will ſerve 
your purpoſe ; and if you want a green, let thoſe ſoyles hang; 
and burn ſage leaves till the foyles turn to a green eolours 
Take care to put but a few ſage leaves in at a time. 

To the ruby and hyacinth colours uſe pure copper; but br 
att emerald and ſaphir you muſt take one part of gold and 
two parts of ſilver, and * parts — ; melted and 
| een 82 hf bar 
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We Secrets Wee Precious SToNBs,. or 
1 for making ARTIFICIAL Guns.” ak d 
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VE 1s -cutivi art is arrived to that perfetion that it 

is capable of imitating precious ſtones in their 
luſtre, colour, and beauty, even to ſurpaſs the natural ones 
except in hardneſs, which to obtain, has been, and no doubt 
ſtill are, the endeavours of ſeveral ingenious men. 

The art of making artificial gems, conſiſts chiefly i in rightly. 
imitating the tints of thoſe that are real: Theſe muſt be ex- 
trated from ſuch things as reſiſt the fire, and do not change 
their colour, though of a volatile nature: Thus verdegreafe 
being put into the fire, is changed to another colour, but When 
5 hut in fuſion with cryſtal, * retains its natural colour, 

2 


You 


© 
\ 


% 


68 The LABORATORY: Or, 

. You muſt thereſore take ſuch colours as change not, when 
| mixt together: Therefore ſince blue and yellow make a green, 
you mult take ſuch blue as ſhall not hurt the yellow when you 
mix them; and alſo ſuch a yellow as ſhall not be detrimental 
he hlue, and ſo of the other colours. We ſhall give very 
pl in asd certain inſtruction, to carry the ingeniousartiſt with 
eaſerand nen through this urg and firſt ſhew him, 
Mm: now⸗ 


ide : The Way of prepariug Nataral C 2 33 
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J 94 K E natural cryſtal the cleareſt: You can getz n no mat- 
L iter how big the pieces are, fill a large crucible with 

„and cover it with a lid broader —— the mouth of the 
exucible, to prevent the falling of-aſhes.or coals into it? Then 
puttit into a ſmall furnace, on burning coals; and when the 
eryſtal is thorough hot, caſt it into a pretty large veſſel of cold 
ater. Then take it out of the water, dry it on an earthen 


| proceed as before, xepeating it 12 times running, and chang- 
ing £ach-time the water: When, the cryſtal. eaſily breaks and 
| _ and is thoroughly white, it is a ſign that it is cal- 
ein d enough: If there appear any black parts in the veins, 
break off the white, and put theſe again into the furnace, and 
proceed therewith ; as before, till only the white remain be. 
— — 
After you have dried this calcined cryſtal thorou ghly, grind 
to an impalpable powder, on a marble or porphir rphir fone; and 
ſearce it through a ſilken ſie ve. Of this powder of . as 
it is uſed for all artificial gems, of which we ſhall treat, it will 
e to have a ſufficient TY, by you, to have.regour(c 
Os [wh en at work; "and if you would ſucceed in this art, you 
muſt not uſe ordinary frit of cryſtal, be it ever ſo good; for 
5 that, will not 1 or come up to oY Juftre 'or de gf 
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I WEE Hints hey make 1 opal glaſs, which i is very 
X lively, and WE ſeveral colours are ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced by. different. degrees of beat, when the compoſition is 


thoroughly 


"$10 7 | | * 


en and put it into the ſame crucible again: Cover it, and 


A 8 e 1 
ee Arn 62 

thoroughly melted, ſome of it taken out on the point of an * 
rod, which being cooled either in the air or water, is colojir- 
leſs and pelluc id, but being put again into the mouth of the 
furnace upon the ſame rod, and turned round for a little time, 
its particles acquire ſuch various poſitions, as that the light fall- 
ing on them being variouſly modified, repreſents the ſevexal 
colours obſervable in the true opal. And it is remarkable that 
theſe colours may be deſtroy'd, and reſtor'd again by different 
,, AN Th ll 5a 


75 he a fair Eneral. 
AEK E of natural cryſtal four ounces, of red lead four 
ounces, apes, e grains, ws prepared” 
with vinegar eight grains; let the whole be finely pulverized. 
and Gifted” Put thi together in a crucible, N inch 
empty; lute it well, and put it into a potter's furnace, where 
they make their earthen ware, and let it ſtand there as long as. 
they do their pots. When cold, break the crucible, and you will 
find a matter of a fine emerald colour, which, after it is cut 
and ſet in gold, will ſurpaſs in beauty an oriental emerald. If 
you find that your matter is not refin'd or purified enough, put it 
again the ſecond time in the ſame furnace, and in lifting off 
the cover you will ſee the matter ſhining ; you may then break 
the crucible, but not before; for if you ſhould put the matter 
into another crucible, the paſte would be cloudy, and full of 
bliſters, If you cannot come to a potter's furnace, you may 
build one yourſelf with a ſmall expence, in which you may 
put 20 crucibles at once, each with a different colour, and 
one baking will produce a het variety of artificial gems:. 
Heat your furnace with hard and dry wood, and keep your 
matter in fuſion 24 hours, which time it will require to be 
thoroughly purified ; and if you let it ſtand four or fix hours 
longer, it will not be the worle for it, W | 


I detfer Emerald. 


A K E one ounce of natural cryſtal, fix ounces and a 
half of red lead, 75 grains of verdegreaſe, 10 grains of 
crocus martis, made with vinegar ; proceed as directed before. 


F 3- | TAKE 


Or. 
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= ARE prepar'd cryſtal two. ounces, red lead ſeven 


I ounces, verdegreaſe 18 * * cr N W 
of Lis a5 before directed. 3 ral 


"7 0 make a Paſte for imitating an Oriemtal [Toes 


| ＋ n E colour of this ſtone j is like water tinged with al. 


fron or rhubarb : Lo ĩmitate it, take of prepared natu- 


ral cryſtal one ounce, of red lead ſeven ounces, finely pounded 


and fearced ; mix the whole well together, and put it into a 
crucible, not quite full by an inch, leaſt the matter ſhould run 


over, or ſtick to the cover of the crucible in er 
ede directed above. Or, | N 


— * 


TAKE EP cryſtal two ounces, native cinnaber two 
© &.. . ounces, #s u/fum two ounces, all finely pulveriz d and 
fearced ; four times as much calcined tin; put it all togyther 
into A crucible well covered, and proceed as before. | | 


To mate an Arti ificial 2 bryfolite. 


g cu 18 Pry is of a green colour, and ſome have the caſt 
of gold; to imitate it, take natural cryſtal prepar'd two 


& © 


lines : red lead eight ounces, crocus martis 12 grains; mix 
the whole finely together, and proceed as before, only Fving | 


ita wm longer than ordinary in the furnace, 


To Counterfeit a Beryl. 


= HIS 5. is of a blueiſh —_— 'To Imitate it, 
Y take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, five ounces 


| of red lead, 21 grains of * zafter prepared, the whole finely 


pulverized; put it in a crucible, and cover and lute it; then 
proceed as directed above, and you will have a beautiful 


colour. | E 


: * 
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2 \Preparing of zaffer may be done 55 puttingſome pieces into an 


| iron ladle, heating it red hot, and then {prinkling 1 it with ftrong 
"vinegar, * cold grind i it on a ſtone ; der waſh it in clear water. 
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| Saphir is enerally of a very char 5 Wis and highly» 
rio for its beauty. There are ſome of a whiti 

cer, * diamonds, ore others a full blue, and ſome are of a- 

violet 

To make this paſte, take of as rack, cryſtal two ou 

red lead four ounces and a half, ſmalt 26 grains; _—y 

nes? bra: colour will come near to a 

. | 5 
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T4 E Fewo ounkts df natur cryſtal ble red, fix ik 
of red lead, two ſeruples of prepared zaffer, and ſix grains 

of prepared manganeſe ; all reduced to . Powder; mix 10 
* as before. 


Aube. age, coloured er, 


Orang age cake ds: ol id Bib 


ounces, prepared zaffer 42 grains, prepared manganeſe 
eight grains; the whole reduced to an impalpable We * 


and mix ed together; proceed as you fle been 
and you will have a colour deeper that the former, tending t to 


a violet. bes 
. To make Pens fir an Oriental Granat. 
- Granat is much like a eaibuncle ! both, if expoſed to 


; the ſun, exhibit a colour like burning coals, between 
red and yellow; and this is the true colour of fire. "To imi- 


& A 
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tate this ſtone, |. take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, 


and fix ounces of red lead, alſo 16 grains of prepared manga- 
neſe, and two grains of prepared zaffer; pulverize and mix 
the whole; ; pat it together into a crucible, and proceed as 


directed. 

| Another deeper Granat. | 

O F natural cryſtal prepared take two ounces, red lead fiv® 
ounces and a half, prepared manganeſe 15 hs pate: 


verine * and * as before —_ 
Another 
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Another Proc for. countereiting. of Prxciovs 
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VA KE of Wa Aint.iones nes yOu! | gledie, 
AR put. them, i into a pail, of hot water ; and being wet, 
put them into a hot furnace, this will prevent their 
flying into ſmall pieces; or elſe warm them thoroughly by 
gre, before Jon put them into the furnace. When you ſce 
- they are thorough _ red hot, then quench them in fair 
oe ** they will look of a fine. white colour ; dry and 
| pulycrize them very fine: 7 — vou may do in an iron mor- 
; but as it may contract { ome of the iron, it will be pro- 

per after you have taken it out, to pour on it ſome aqua forti 
which will clear it of the iron, and ſo diſengage it from al 

filth and impurities ; "waſh. it in ſeveral clean hot waters. 

This powder thus prepared i is fit to be uſed for making the 
fineſt glaſs, and for.imitating/the:cleareſt and moſt tranſparent 
"gems, eſpecially | thoſe that require the luſtre of a diamond or 
ruby; as. for, a ſaphir, emerald, topaz, chryſolite, wk 
amethiſt, &c. your: labour with aqua fortis may be ſaved, if 

your, mortar, is bright and free flom ruſt. Such as have a 
mortar of porphir, or ſuch like ftone; have no occaſion to uſe 
an iron one, but will ſave. themſelves a good deal of trouble. 

In cafe you cannot have black flint-ſtones you may con- 
tent yourſelf with, jPEDNs þ but flint is, far preferable, and 


makes the glaſs of a, harder Men, _ that nnd. of 
pedble. | eh oy eng £4414 3 tels 
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F the FO) | hae” take ger parts, 1 Ger 
** borax and arſenick one part. 


14 


0 F the flint powder three parts, anker , Fd; 10 
four 185 | Or,” | 
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O the r powder two parts, of refiged cryſtalline 
pot- aſnes, or falt of tartar; and borax, of each one 

Pale: boy rd I + 0 its gens 
| 1 ; 1 4 aq yer} 24 2 "7 4 1 1. 


i che . oth 


| Pars ſix parts and a half ; ES, two 3 half; 
borax one half; Elenic one half; and tartar one Pere | 


Hm. to melt. thee Compoſitions, and. bn to "tinge ond fri 


| Wark. 


CA KE : any one hap the above ſpecified ADK Yo nd 
weigh what quantity you pleaſe, one or two ounces; 


Fwy, mix it WP Foun 5 nur as 0 e to Ave it off as 
Tor arne = 5 
ö 1 make a Sapbir. v Bp 3 9 5 * 5 
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AA K 11 to one ounce of the compoſition four orains” of 
"'Y zaffer, mix it well together, and melt it in a crucible ; 3 
it you ſee the colour to your liking, proceed to finiſh it : You 
may make a ſaphir either deeper or paler, according to what 
quantity you take of each ingredient ; and *tis the ſame with 
reſpect to other-colours. A new practitioner in this art may 
make experiments in ſmall crucibles, in order to acquaint him- 
ſelf with the nature thereof, 

I have already given receipts of moſt > RE for imitating of 

precious f ſtones, but nevertheleſs I ſhall here lay down ſome 
experimenta rules, neceſſary to be obſerved. 
Fou muſt know, that the crocus martis may be. prepared 
different ways, and each will have a particular effect in co- 
louring of cryſtals ; ; one is prepared with vinegar, another 
with ſulpbur, a third vitd aqua 8. ane A fourth * wy 2 
reverberatory fire, N 


0 15. — 
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. 
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AE E iron; or, which is better, ſteel filings, 2 
and mix them up with good ſtrong vinegar in an ear 


The LABOR A er * 


_ wa diſh or pan; after -which ſpread them and let them dry 


in the fun ; when dry, beat them fine in a mortar : Moiften 

this powder again with freſh vinegar, and dry and beat it. again 
e; repeat this eight times runuihg, afterwards dry. 

ſift it through & fine hair ſieve; and'it will be of the cofour of 

' brick-duft ;/ but when mixt with glaſs, of a fine crimſon o- 

W Fut this * up carefully aan it from duft. 


YE 27 prepare Crocus Aarri: with Subbur, or Brinftoue,... 


AKE Not or Rock agen part; ſulphur three parts; 
mix them together, and put them into a crucible; co- 


it a ſtrong fire with charcoal for four hours together, then 


ſhake it out, and when cold, pulverize and ſift it through a2 
ine ſieve. This powder put into a crucible, lute it, and place 


the ſathe in the eye or hole of the glaſs furnace ; let it Rand 
there for 14 days or more, and it will turn to a red powder 
* to pages ; this ivy very ha TRENT for Rn 
of gl 


7 prepare Croens Mari with lie Pires, * 


* 


re fortis, ſet it to 1 

n dry grind it to 2 fit ert Moiften it again with 

Freſh aqua fortis, dry it an ee as befor © repeating it 

ſeveral' times, till you' ſee it o red colour; then grind 

= "Wan fine bat Gs nd e 
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To prepare Cru rocus Alaris * a —— Five, 


AE E clean iron or ſteel file- duſt, put thereof into a 
large pot or pan about the quantity of an inch high, 


cover it well, and put it tinto a reverberatory furnace, or — 
| | other 


ver and lute it well; then ſet it into a wind -· furnace, and give 


\ Oiften ſome iron or ſteel filings in a glazed Anke phie 


* 


8.c,84,00.L of Ag TS. . ny 
other _ where it may, be ſurrounded- with a ſtrong heat 
nd lame. The iron will ſwell and riſe in a fine rod poder, 
bo as to fill the pot, and fy ever force up the lid; take of 
this powder, and you will find a good quantity of irom caked 
together at the bottom, which put again into the furnace, 
where it will ſwell, and riſe into a powder, as before; this 
continue till you have a ſufficient quantity. This is the moſt 
valuable crocus, and of great uſe in the art of colouring - or 
tinging of gals | for counterfeiting of precious ſtones. 


To make @ fine. Hyac:, 


\AK E of crocus martis, oro chat iron el Fo add | 
by reverberation, 8 or 10 n to one ounce of the 
compoſition. K „ oe: Ad. WP -- 


9, Opal 


8 Ende of fler diſſolved in aqua bitte am 

ſalt; add to it ſome load- tone, and mix it up with the 
aboye compoſition, it Ties divers Spun, ſo as to e 
A natural * | 


I 


74 reddif Stone 


AY be G0 the fragments or waſte of n 
mixed with borax and melted; with which you may 
make as many changes as you pleaſe. 
Such as will ſave themſelves ths trouble of preparing the 
jon for counterfeiting precious ſtones, may uſe fine 
cryſtal or Venice glaſs, beat in a clean mortar to a fine pow- 
der.; | of this take eight ounces, borax two ounces, refined 
ſaltpetre one ounce, From this mixture you may melt and 
colour all mann of ſtones, with little trouble, | 


Bartholomew Korndorſfer s Secret, to make a — of 
; natural Cryſtal. 


AE E the beſt poliſhed cryſtal, no matter whether | 
large or ſmall, fo it is but clear and tranſparent put it 
in a aa with three times as mock of my fixed ſulphur of 


gold 


76 E D * ho k R A TOR Y: Or, 

gold, ſo that the eryſtal may be covered all over with it. 
Then after you have put a' Ki over it and luted the crucible 
well, let it for three days and nights neak in ſtrong fire; then 
take it out and quench it in ſpring water, in which red hot 
ſteel has been quenched 46 times running, and you will have 
a diamond which reſembles a natural one In, every relpect, 
and:is-right and goodll. 

Thus far W but as to his üben be bas left. us 
in the dark. 72524 40 g E 


Hew to make « Dise ont of a Saphir, according to Ports D 
„De criptian. 
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7E uſe to male it Lee di amond) the ſureſt way - in this 
manner: We filled an earthen pipkin or crucible, 
aſk quick- lime, and laid the. ſaphir in the midft thereof, 
covering it firſt with a tile, and then with coals all over, 
blowing them gently till we had a clear fire; for if it is blown 
too much, it may occaſion the breaking of the ſtone, _ 1 + 
When we thought that the ſaphir had changed its colour, 
we let the fire go out of itſelf; and took it out to ſee whether 
it was turnep white; if fo, then we laid it again in the crucible, 
in order to let cool with the fire; but if i it had not the right 
colour, then we augmented the heat again as before, and look- 
ed often to ſee,” whether the force of the fire had taken away 
all the colour, which was done in about five or ſix” hours; if 
then the blue colour was not quite gone, we began our opera- 
tion afreſh, till it was white and clear. It is to be obſerved 
that the heat of the fire in the beginning of your operation 
muſt increaſe by ſlow degrees, and alſo in the ſame manner 
decreaſe; for if the ſtone comes either too ſuddenly into the 
heat, or from the heat into the cold, it is apt to turn dark, 
or fly to pieces, 

In like manner all other precious "Sava lofe their colour, 
ſome ſooner than others, according as they are either harder 
or ſofter. The amethiſt is very light, and requires but a flow 
fire, for if it has too much heat, it becornes dark, or turns 
in chalk. | 

This is the art wherchy inferior precious ſtones are e changed 
into amphds ; they are . cut in the middle, ang 2 

colour 
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colour given them; and from hence comes the ſecond ſort: of 
falle diamonds, of donblets. 
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AK E calcined flint-flone, and ſiſt it thro? a cambrick, 
1 whereof take & of an ounce, of fixed ſaltpetre 4 of an 
dane of borax 2 of an ounce ;, of Tn, Pn. and Mare. 3 of 
an ounce ; manganeſe Z of an ounce; put both theſe tinctures 
together, and then mix them with the ingredients. Then add 
fix d nitre * and borax well mixed to it; put it in a crucible 
into a wind furnace; give it at firſt a gentle heat, till it is red 
hot, and thus keep it for a quarter, of an hour; then give it u 
ſtrong fire for two or threa hours, at laſt pour it into a mould, 
and let it cool by degrees, to prevent its flying aſunder. 
o' make 4 Ruly, er a fine Hacintßz. 
. e Gin hen, rei 
I AK E vitriol one ounce, and the ſame weight of — 
mix it well together; in this diſſolve filings, or very 
thin beaten ſteel; ſet the glaſs on warm ſand, filtrate the ſo lu- 
tion before it is cold; then ſet it in a cellar, and it will ſhoot 
into gryſtals, which, pulverize ; put it undet a muffel, and ſtir 
it till you. ſee ĩt of a gcimſon colour: Then take it off the fire, 
put it in a vial, pour on it good diſtilled vinegar, and after it 
has ſtood four days in a gentle warmth, pour off that vinegar, 
and pour freſh to it, and let it ſtand four days more; this re- 
peat till the vinegar is obſerved to make no extraction; then 
pour off the vinegar, and there will remain at the bottom of 
your vial a crimſon coloured powder; ſweeten this well with 
warm water. This is the tincture for the ruby or hyacinth. 
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* The fixe dnitre is thus made 3 Take a piece of green oak, about 
two fingers thick, lay it upon an iron plate, into the middle of the 
top of the wood put a little heap of ſaltpetre; light it; and re- 
peat it fo often till it burns through the wood, and the faltpetre 

runs upon the iron; it turns at firſt blue, but afterwards greeniſh ; 
you muſt keep it warm and dry; to prevent it from melting; in 
this manner one may make as much as one pleaſes, 
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Thuben take black Aints, caleine them well, as has been al: 
ready directed, in order to bring them to a good white pow- 

der, as ſift this | thro' a cambrick ; take thexeof, and of Yznice 
botax, of each f ail ounce; of the aforeſaid tincture powder 

ht of nine grains; mix it well together in a crucible, and 
= it for half an hour a gentle fife ; then augment it by 
grees, fill you ſee your mixture in the crucible, as clear as 
* and of a crimſon colour; then pour it into a mould 
ht ws you would have it. 
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faltpetre one quarter of an ounce ; borax three grains ; 

ſome of the nh, rig tincture powder ;. of copper and 
iron 54 grains ; of prepared manganeſe five grains; mix all 
together and put it into a new crueible; give it at firſt a gen- 
tle fire till it begins to melt, then give it a e fire for two 
| —— let it cool of itſelf. G | 


7 harden Bobemian Daus. 


T two ounces, gold tale two bande 
powder it fine, and mix it well together; then take of 
this mixture, put it into a new crucible, about half full, and 
place the faid diamonds upon that powder ; ſo as not to touch 
one another; then put of the powder as much upon them as 
will fill the crucible; cover and-Jute it, and ſet it in a-coppel 
with aſhes, ſo as to have the aſhes a hand's breadth: about the 
crucible; then give it a flow fire, and augment the heat by 
degrees, in order to preſerve the ſtones from breaking, till the 
pan or coppel, which holds your crucible, begins to be red 
hot ; continue it thus for 48 hours, then let it cool; and take 
the ſtones out of the crucible, and you will find them look 
black ; poliſh them with aſhes of tin, they will not only have 
contracted a tolerable hardneſs, but have alſo a Wh we 
e e WHY. OS | 
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A plain Direai an concerning. the Polifiing. of theſe 0 ame ts, 
and alſo of natural Gems. | : 
'T'is to be obſerved,-that all glaſs or artificial ones may be 
1 cut and poliſhed after one method, namely, by ſtre 
fine powdered emery upon a Baden plate, A water, 
25 the ſtone firm; grinding em wha ſerch e 3 
one pleaſes | j FS 
If you fling ground tripoli, mixed £64 water, upon a 
plate, and add a * -aſhes amongſt it, it will 
have the ſame effect. | 
Pulverized antimony firewed upon a ſmooth plate of lead, 
with tripoli and vinegar, poliſhes not only glaſs, eryſtal, gra- 
nots, calcedons, agats and amethiſts, but all other natural 
ſtones, except the diamond. The diamond is only cut with 
the diamond powder itſelf. Any ſuch diamonds, which can 
be touched by emery, lead, copper or other metals, or be cut 
therewith, e and this i is 25 OT 1 for _— a 
real diamond. 
All other precious and bard wa may. be ground. or cut 
with metal and emery, but the poliſhing is different. 
The ſaphir is next to the diamond the hardeft ; it may be 
poliſhed beſt with antimony and vi, or lead, or x with al 
cined flint-ſtone and water, upon copper. | 
The ruby is poliſhed like the ſaphir. | 
The emerald-and turquoiſe is poliſhed with pottar"6cchy- und. . © 
water, on pear- tree wood, or with trigoli upon ery or * 
emery upon pewter. 8 
| The beryl is poliſhed with * mother of —_— or 
_— upon a board covered; with: white leather, | 
A pallas is poliſhed, with antimony, upon copper... 
The cornalian; onyx, agate, calcedon and jaſpis, upou ting 
with tripoli or exlined Ant upon. rare: woods: or wich > 
antimony upon lead. 
The amethiſt, topaz en andi-other ſoft hoo | 
poliſhed upon Prim" of lime-tree: wood, upon a plate af tin, 
and upon a board with leather. r | 
upon the wood; the. {mall diamond cuts are done upan the 
Plate of tin, and receive the laſt poliſhing upon the board that's 
covered with 1 with the N powder, 
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6 CAKE dn facies; mix them hh i ee and Alt, 

1 and let them ſtand thus infuſed for three or four days, 

the langer the better; then grind the mixture very fine 3 xy it, 

and put it in an r . give it a NY fire, 
and it Na be fit for uſe. 
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The An of {ing Gt as + Exhibiring withal 

and making Impreſſions 
- upon: Se, and f Laying — Gold or 
Silver; together with the Method of Prepar- 
ing the Colours for Rearr . Wertes ot DzLF T 
een | * — 37) N 
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| * K E what dannlity, aha what fort of 3 
vou will, except thoſe of oak; have a tub ready 
with a ſpiggot and foſſet towards the bottom, and in 
this tub put 4 layer of ſtraw, on which fling your 
Adſiess Thees pour water upon them, and let the aſhes 
ſoak s killade water ſtands above them: Let it thus 
continue over night; then draw out the foſſet, and receive the 
lee in another tub, put under the firſt for this purpoſe. If the 
lee looks heav and troubled, pour it again on the aſhes ; and 
let it ſettle,” till it runs clear; and is of an amber colour. This 
clarifyid lee put by, and pour freſn water on the aſhes; let 
this alſo ſtand over night; then draw it off, and you will haye 
a weak lee; which, inſtrad of water, pour upon freſh aſhes, 
| The remaining alte at of great uſe i in . 
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After you have made a ſufficient quantity of lees, pour 
them into an iron cauldron, brick'd up like a brewing or 
waſhing copper; but let it not be fill'd above three parts full. 
On the top of the brick-work put a little barrel with lee; 
towards the bottom of which bore a hole, and put a ſmall 
ſoſſet in, to let the lee run gently into the kettle, in a ſtream 
about the roundneſs of a ſtraw: But this you muſt manage 
according to the quantity of lee; for you ought to mind 
how much the lee in the kettle evaporates, and make the lee 
in the little barrel run proportionably to ſupply that diminu- 
tion, Care muſt alfo be taken that the lee ; not run over 
in the firſt boiling; but if gow find it will not keep in the 
kettle, then put ſome cold it, flacken the fie and let 
all the lee boil gently to ary falt: When this ſalt is cold, 
break it out of the kettle, put it into the calvar, ang raiſe your 
fire by degrees, till the ſalt is red hot, yet e g melt: 
When you think it calcined enough, take Jae and let 
it cool ; then break it in two, and if it is thorough white, it 
is done enough; but if there remains a blackneſs in the mid- 
dle, it muſt be put in the calcar again, till it comes out tho- 
roughly white; If you will have it ſtill finer, you muſt diſ- 
ſolve it again, filtrate is, boil it, and calcine it as before: The 
oftner this is repeated, the mare will the falt be cleared from 
the earthy particles, and it may be made as clear as cryſtal, 
and as white as ſnow ; out of which may be made 8 
glaſs you candefire. 

According to Mr MHerret's account, the beſt athes r in 
England a from thiſtles and hop-ftalks, after the hops 
are gather'd ; and among wenn the mn Is reckon'd to 
afford the beſt ft; - 8 

The moſt tharny and prickly plants are obſerv'd to yield 
bettet, and more ſalt than others; alſo all herbs that are bitter; 
as hops, wormwood, &c. Tobacco ſtalks, when burnt, 
produce likewiſe plenty of ſalt. Notwithſtanding this, it is 

obſerved __ ' fern-aſhes yield more ſalt than ny. cher aſhes, 


Another Method, 


T AKE pat-aſhes, diſſolve them. in a clean ps Ge 8 
ſel, in river or rain- water; let them ſtand over n mene 


and ſettle; the next 28 3 the clear matter, and — 


| 5 8 this tag hd pound, and of 
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the ſettling through a piece of blanket, in order to get a clear 
lee: Boil this in an iron kettle, till it becomes a hard maſs; 
then beat it into pieces, and put it in a calcar to calcine: 
Diſſolve it again in clear water, filtrate and boil it as before; 
and the oftner you repeat it, the clearer and finer will be your 


glaſs: But if it is for colour'd Blaſs, once or twice. doing it 
_- be oy | . 


To es the 0036 ri. 


A K E white filver ſand; waſh it, * 8 all the 
impurities from it, and geht dry, or rather calcine it. 
Wpar'd aſhes 30 pound; mix 
them well ether: Then (@ in the melting furnace; 
the 2 the Elesrer will the glaſs be made 

—feor two days and two nights it will be fit 
oe tinge with what colour you pleaſe. Before 
you work it, add 40 pound of lead, and half a N of man- 


ganeſe to it. Or, 


AE E aſhes, Eu 28 aboe, 60 pound; of pre- 
par'd ſilver ſand 150 pound, cryſtalline arſenick four 
pound, white lead two pound, clear dry ſaltpetre ten 
| „ borax two pound : mix all well together, and pro - 
ceed as has been directed, and you will have a n — 
tal. Or, 


AK E — ſilver and 20 pound, clear and dry 
ſaltpetre 30 pound, borax ſix pound, cryſtalline arſe- 
nick eight pound, mix theſe well together, and put 
them into fuſion for four days; then add two Ro of man- 
ganele, and four pound of borax. Or, 


A K E prepared ſilver ſand 38 pound, prepared has 25 


pound, arſenick one pound, ſaltpetre two . of 
antimony and borax four pound. Or, 


O: F prepared ſand, take 40 pound, Gultperre 13 pound and 
a half, tartar ſix pound; => codes and os about one 


: pound mm a half. Or » 
Prepared. 
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ed ſilver, ſand 10 pound, aſhes ſix pound, - tartar 
three pound, ae four. pounds lime HE 19 bo- 
rax one pound. , 


xD Hg build a ſmall. ond f ful for e FR teen 


gm "of G lo 5 and to ſerve on ſeveral other Occaſions, po, 


FE 


ro UR barges: moſt be built according to the . | 


and dimenſion of your room, about a yard ſquare: At 
the battom leave x. hole, A, which is the receiver of the aſhes, 
and alſo the drawer of the wind to the fire, which you may 
make as fierce as you will, by expoſing it either more or leſs 
to the open air. B, is an ron grate, which 1 about a 
and a half 0 5 hole „1 
, Are holes over the gral te wherein, you: put the ee; 
over the grate is a brickꝰd vault, be ene 
through the hole D, in the upper vault x 


F, Are two or more holes, through Which you <4 e 


erucibles in; you may make one on each ſide, and make cakes 
of ſuch clay as the glaſs makers uſe, to ſet them before the 
= = Poles: and by this. means mitigate the flames, which ſome- 
times may ftrike too fierce Noam The 25 85 —_— and give 
= them a little vent. : 
8, Isa hole in _ upper . which may be cover'd and 
| -unoover'd as much as you will, and the flame may either go 


ſtrait through... the. funnel H, which at the top is provided 


with the cover I, and which on ſuch accaſions muſt be taken 
off; or elſe in putting on the cover J. you may convey a re- 
verberatory fire through the funnel K, into another little re- 
'S verberatory furnace, which will be very uſeful for calcining 
— a0 preparing ſeveral materials, as may happen to be uſed. 
The infide'of this furnace muſt be lined ſmooth, with ſuch 
- potters clay as the glaſs-makers uſe, and two or three inches 
thick. And having finiſh'd it according to this direction, you 
may place a good man crucibles i in at a time, making the holes 
through which you convey your larger crucibles higher, ſo 
that the rim of the crucible may come even with the bottom 
of the hole, and you may. eaſily convey a ladle, ſpattle, or 
any thing elſe through them. This. furnace is the moſt com- 
pendious and uſeful, that can hs contrivgd. for 2 novice in the 
t of, * 
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The principal inſtruments that are uſed in making of 
glaſs, are, 1. A hollow pipe, for blowing the glaſs, with a 
Jittle wooden handle at top, in order to manage it the beter. 
_ Fig... 1. | 

2. The ſciffars and ſhears ſerve to cut and _ _ the "OY | 


3. Iron hadles, whoſe handles ut the end are covered over 
with wood ; theſe ſerve to take the metal out of the large 
melting pot, and to put it into the little ones for the work- 
men; for ſcumming the metal; to take off the alkalic ſalt; 
which ſwims on the top, and ſeveral other uſes. Fig. 3: 

4. Great and little ſhovels or peels, to take up glaſs ; 
draw out the aſhes, &c. Fig. 4. | 
5. Several fizes of forks, to carry the aſs, when made, 
into the upper oven to cool; for ſtirring the matter; for con- 
veying the melting pots in the furnace from one plate to ano- 


2 and for other e Fig. 55 
General Obſervations on the Art of Glu 2 


1. T. H E principal ingredients for making of glaſs, are 
ſtone and falt. 

2. The ſtone is either Tar/o, a fort of marble drought from 
Tuſcam, and reckon'd by feveral artiſts to be the beſt for mak - 
ing of cryſtal glaſs ; or black flint ſtones, which in every reſ- 
are as good. And where theſe are not to be had, clear 
- pebble or white ſilver ſand, wilt, when rightly prepared, make 
alſo good glaſs, 

3. The next ingredient is falt, which, as has been faid, is 
extracted from aſhes, calcined and refined in the niceſt and 
cleaneſt manner poſſible. 

4. Pulverine or rochetta, are aſhes made of certain herbs 
which grow in the Levant, and are amongſt artifts allow'd to 
be the fitteſt to extract the ſalt for making of glaſs ; of the 
ſame kind is foda which comes from Egypt and Spain. They 
prepare theſe aſhes thus: After the herb has been dry'd in the 


+ . ſun, it is burn'd on iron grates, the aſhes falling through into 


25 a pit underneath, made for that purpoſe, where they grow into 
a hard maſs or ſtone, and are laid up for uſe : but there is no 


occaſion to fetch the aſhes fo — when every W pro- 
duces 


$cnoor of A's T5 Bo 
duces ſufficient of its own growth ; herbs, as well as trees 
and js prin anſwer in every reſpect the ſame purpoſe, 

Pot-aſhes and calcin'd flint, pebble or ſand, will. make 

good glaſs frit, aſter you. have rehn'd the aſhes, by firſt dif- 
ſolving them in fair water, and after they are ſettled, by boil- 
ing the clear lees to a ſalt, then nealing the ſalt in a furnace, 

_ »iflolving it again, and proceeding as at firſt, repeating it ſe- 
veral times, till it produces. a falt as white as ſnow, Of this 
you may mix three parts to four of calcin'd flint, or as you - 
find it requiſite z in all which you will became more perfect 
by practice than by teaching. 

5. Glaſs is alſo made of lead, which firſt muſt be . 
in doing this, you muſt obſerve that your kiln be not too hot, 
but only ſo as to keep the lead in fuſion, or elſe it will not 
calcine. When the lead is melted, it yields at the top a yel- 
lowiſh matter, which take off with a ladle for that purpoſe : 
After the firſt calcination repeat it again, and give it a rever- 
beratory fire, till it comes to a good yellow powder, and is 
well calcined. - Of the calcined lead take ſeven pound, and of 
the prepared aſhes ſix pound. Care muſt be taken that no ſe- 

diment of lead goes into the crucible, but what is reduced to 
aſhes ; elſe it will make its way through it, bore or rent the 
bottom thereof, and carry all the metal along with it. 

6. Manganeſe, when prepared as directed, is of great uſe 
to whiten your glaſs; for without it, it will have a green hue; 
but by mixing manganeſe with the frit, when melted, by little 
and little, and then quenching the glaſs ina pail of cold water, 

__ repeating this ſeveral times, it wilh make it of a white and 


clear colour. 


T . Glaſs melt b. 


U T into the melting pot a little of arſenick that has been 
fix d with gitre, this will make. the glaſs er and 


| eaſy to flux. 
To 3 Brafs, which i in Gloſs makes a 8 hy or Sea: green. 


RAS 8, is copper melted and mix'd with Lapis Calami- 
naris, which not only changes it into a gold colour, but 


increaſes its weight; Ws Mixture gives a ſea· green or sky 
G 4 colour 


\ 
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colour to glaſs, when it is well calcined; and to do this ob- 
ſerve the following rules. 

Take braſs plates, cut them into ſmall Alips, and put them 
Into a crucible, cover and lute it well, and give it a reverbe- 
ratory fire in a furnace, yet not a melting one; for if it melts, 
all your labour will be loſt: Let it ſtand in that heat for four 
days, by which time it will be well calcin'd ; then beat it to 
an impalpable powder, and ſearce it; grind it fine on a por- 
_- phir-ſtone, and you will have a black powder, which ſpread 
on tiles, and keep it on burning coals, or the round hole of a 
furnace, for four days; clear it of the aſhes that have fallen 


upon it, pulverize and ſearce i it, and keep it for uſe. To try 


whether it is calcined enough, fling a little thereof into melted 
glaſs, which if it ſwells, the calcination is enough, but if 
not, then it is either not calcin'd enough, or elſe it is burn'd, 
and it will not colour the glaſs near ſo well as when the calci- 
nation 1s done to perfection. 


T calcine Brafs after another Manner, for a tranſpareut Red 
2 olour, or . Yellow, 


C UT your braſs into ſmall ſhreds, and lay it Aratum ſu- 
per ſtratum into a crucible, with powdered brimſtone: 
ſet it on a charcoal fire in a furnace for 24 hours, then powder 
and ſearce it When this is done, put it covered into the fur- 
nace hole, for 10 hours, to reverberate, and when cold, grind 
it dein very fine, and keep it for uſe. 


General Obſervations for all Colours, 
A LL the melting pots muſt be glaz'd with white glaſs 


on the inſide, elſe a mew earthen pot that is unglaz'd 

will cauſe the colours to look bad and foul : but the ſecond 
time of uſing theſe pots they loſe their foulneſs. 
gt Obſerve that theſe pots ſerve for one colour only; and may 
nat be uleg for another; for every colour muſt have its own 
pot, except they correſpond together, |. 

3- Let the powders be well calcined, neither too much, nor 
too little. | 

4. Your mixtures muſt be made in due proportion, and 
the furnace be heated with hard and dry wood. 


* You 


1 
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5. You muſt uſe your colours divided; one part you muſt 


t in the frit before it is melted, and the other after it is 
melted and become fine and clear. 


To obs _ 7 Lead, which is the bref ta be 22 4 with 
* Colours. 4 3-0 ; 


\AK E. of calcin'd lead I S pound; of rochetta or 3 

. rized cryſtal-frit 12 pound; mix them well and put 

them together into a melting pot, then into a furnace: 

and at the end of 10 hours caſt them into water; clear the 
melting pot of the lead that may remain, and return the metal 
into it, which after 10 hours heat will be fit to ery withal. 


1 Fe Wirk the ſaid Gloſs. © 


EFO RE you take it upon the iron, rails the glaſs firſt 
in the pot, a little, then take-it out to let it cool for a 
ſmall ſpace of time, after which work it on a clean and maße | 
| iron plate. 


Blue Glaſs. 


* E four ounces of calcined and pulverized rock 
al, two ounces of ſaltpetre, one ounce of borax, 


half 2 pound of manganeſe, one pound of indigo-blew, 
ov ; Chryſolite Glaſs.” 


7 75 O one pound of frit, take pulverized verdegreaſe three 
ounces and a half, red lead one ounce. 


14 
«\Þ | 


4 Saphir Green Gloſs. 


- Þ 0 one { dong of the above compoſition. or cryſtal frit 
take one ounce of good zaffer, and of curious fine pin- 


ory two pound. 


Te LABORATORY: Or, 


To make fine green Glaſs of Tin. F 


AK E the filings or ſhavings of tin. nine parts, dit. 
ſolve them in aqua fortis, which is made of two parts 


of trol, and three parts of faltpetre ; ſweeten the calx with 
clean ſpring water; then take 18 parts of nine times or more 
calcined antimony : Its calcination muſt be repeated itill it has 


done evaporating. Both theſe calx melted together, make a 


fine cryſolite or emerald. 
This glaſs will melt upon ſilver, like enamel, and may be 


. uſed on ſeveral occaſions, for embelliſhing fuch things as are 


oper for orftiaments. 
+. 29 bite a Ruly-colour'd "Glaſs. 


AK E well ſettled aqua Wortis, made with fal- armoniac 
| and aqua regis, four ounces ; fling into it by little and 
Title thin bits or filings of tin, one ounce, and let it diſſolve; 
Then take the fineſt gold, as much as you will, and diſſolve 
it alſo in that aqua regis: Take a clean glaſs with clear ſpring 
water, and pour off the ſolution of the gold as much as you 
pleaſe into it; the ſame quantity put alſo to it of the ſolution 
of the tin, and the water will turn in a moment to a fine roſe 
colour; with this water moiſten ſeveral times your glaſs frit, 
and let It dry: then proceed 25s you do with other glaſs in 
fire; at firſt it will come out white, but * become 
n fine I” 


2 2 N 7 . 2 — os | 
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The Art of blo wing GL ass in MiNIATUxE. 


This Art is pars by the Flame of the Lamp i in the following 
lanner. 


K 


1 R . en yourſelf from the elaſs- hone hh ſeveral 
Fu pes of glaſs, that are hollow on the inſide, of ſeveral co- 


Journ, — different ſizes; then you muſt ha ve a table, as you 


ſee repreſenting in the plate annexed. A is the lamp, which 
is furniſhed with rape or other oil; and a large wick of twiſted 
cotton; 
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cotton; below the table is a pair of bellows, B. When the 


artiſt treads the treadle faſten'd to the bellows, the wind will 


ba conveyed through the pipes under the table to the ſmall 
pointed opening by C, directly againſt which is placed the light- 
ed wick of the lamp D. The ſmoak which iſſues forth from 
the lamp, is conveyed through a broad funnel made of tin or 
r 5 | 
+ The wind which ſtrikes in a ſharp point againſt the flame, 
occaſions ſuch a violent heat that it will diſſolve the moſt ſtub- 
born glaſs, and you may, after you have ſoftened the end of 
your pipe in the flame, blow through the hollow thereof, and 
form with ſmall plyers and other uſeful tools whatever you 


pleaſe : Small twiſted nooſes of wire are very convenient to 


hold your work in, in order to ſhapeand join different colours 
to one peice. The whole art depends mw upon practice. 
The uſefulneſs of ſuch a table anſwers ſeveral other pur 


poſes ʒ as, for trying of metal- oar, in this caſe put ſome of it in 


a holſowed charcoal, c. and by direfting the wind through 
the lamp upon the oar, the heat will melt it immediately, and 


ſhew what it contains. In ſoldering it is alſo very convenient; 
not to mention the conveniency which ſuch a table affords to 


practitioners in chymiſtry. 


How to lay Si r N 'Þ laſs Utenſils, as Plates, Diſbes, Salts 


Drinking Cups, &c. 


TAKE flver, what quantity you pleaſe, and beat it very 


thin, or corn it; then put it into a matraſs, and pour 
twice the weight thereof of ſpirit of nitre upon it, and you 
will preſently perceive the ſil ver to diſſolye: When you ob- 


ſerve, its ceaſing to work, put your matraſs on warm ſand or 
aſhes, and it will begin to work afreſh ; let it thus ſtand till all 
os ren is diſſolved. After this pour the ſolution out of 


that matraſs into another, that has a head to it; with this 
draw off the ſpirit of nitre from the ſolution of filyer, and let 
the matraſs remain on the ſand till it is cool; then take it off, 
and let it ſtand ſtill for 24 hours, and the ſilver will ſhoot into 
white cryſtals; from theſe pour off the ſolutionwhich remains, 
and extract from that again the half of the ſpirit; then put it 


up as before, to cryſtallize, and this repeat, till almoſt * de 
. | 5 ä ſilver 
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filver is turned into cryſtals ; which take out of the glaſs, lay 


them upon whited brown paper to dry, and preſerve them for 


-uſe, The reſt of the ſilver that remains in the aqua fortis, 
may be drawn out as has been directed before. 
Of this cryſtal take as much as you will, and put it into a 

retort; pour upon it two or three times its weight of the 
ſtrongeſt ſpirit of ſal armoniac, lute it well, and put it into a 
gentle warmth 8 or ro days to digeſt, and it will contract a 
dlue colour; pour it off, filter and extract in Balneo Mariæ 
almoſt all the ſpirits from it, and there will remain a glaſs 
green liquid; with this draw over your glaſs, and put it into 
2 glafs furnace, or into any gentle heat; your glaſs will look 

as if it were filver plate. TE | 
Hut in caſe there ſhould be an overſight, and the ſpirit of ſal. 
armoniac be too much drawn off, and the filver turned to a 
green ſalt, then pour as much of that ſpirit upon the filver a- 
gain to bring it to a green liquid. "3. 


A4 ff curious Drinking Glaſs,” 


HAK E two ſmooth drinking glaſſes, fitted cloſe to each 
other, ſo that the brims of both may be even ; then 

paint on the inſide of the larger glaſs with oil colours, what 
vou will, either in imitation of moſaick, or any other inventi- 
on ; and when dry, you may with the point of a needle open 
fine veins or other embelliſhments, &c. Then oil it all over 


with old linſeed oil, and before it is quite dry, whilſt clammy, 


lay leaf gold upon it, preſs it cloſe down to the glaſs with cot- 
ton, and let it dry thoroughly. The mean while take the 
other leſſer glaſs, and lay a thin clear varniſh on the outſide 
thereof; and when almoſt dry, lay on leaf gold, and the in- 
fide of the glaſs will look all over gilded. When this is dry, 
put it into the larger glaſs,” and make a paſte of chalk and lac 
varniſh ; with this lute the rims of the two glaſſes, ſo that it 
may not be perceived, but look as if it were made out of one 
piece; let it thoroughly dry, and give it another layer of lac 
- varniſh with a fine pencil, and let it dry; then ſmooth it with 
pumice ſtone, and lay it on a thin varniſh, and when that 1s 
almoſt dry, gild it with leaf gold, and give it two or three layers 
of lac varniſh, and the gold will remain firm, — 
516 | en 
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When inſtead of painting with oil colour you only anoint 

the inſide of the glaſs with linſeed | oil, and then ſtrew it 

over with ſpangles, and put the inſide glass gilded to join, > 
will have a ſingular beauty. This hint will animate the inge- 

nious to try farther experiments of this amuſing kind. 


Hee to N luer the Infide 4 Glaſs Globes, 15 * mo, 4 | 
* like Looking- glaſſes. | | 


\AE E two ounces of quickſilver, one ounce of OIGY 
of lead and tin half an ounce each, 
- Firſt put the lead and tin into fuſion, then 10 in the biſ- 
muth 3 and when you perceive that in fuſion too, let it ſtand 
till it is almoſt cold, and pour the quickſilver into it. 
After this, take the glaſs globe, which muſt be very clean, 
and the inſide free from duſt; make a paper funnel, which put 
in the hole of the globe, as near to the glaſs as you can, ſo 
that the amalgama, when you pour it in, may not ſplaſh and 
cauſe the glaſs to be full of ſpots; but pour it in gently, and 
move it about, ſo that the amlgama may touch every where. 
If you find the amalgama begin to be curdly, and to be fixed, 
| 45 hold it over a gentle heat, and it will flow eaſily again. 
And if you find the amalgama too thin, add a little more 
lead, tin, and biſmuth to it. The finer and clearer n globe 
is, the better will be the looking lab, 
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T be Art & Faluibg upon Gram . 


[ 


H 18 noble art being the 8 of all who dave 

# I any tolerable taſte of deſigning or painting, it will not 

| be improper to give the ingenious enquirer after this 

myſtery ſome few hints, in order, not only to ſatisfy his curio- 

ſity with the nature thereof, but alſo, if he is inclined, to 

lead him into the practice . it; which we ſhall do in the 
plaineſt and ſhorteſt manner poſſible. 

Firſt then, chuſe ſuch p . of glaſs as are clear, even, and 

ſmooth 
2. Strike one ſide thereof with a clean ſpunge, or a ſoft hair 
| pencil, dipt in gum-water, all over. 


3. When 


3 We LABORATORY: Or, 
3. When it is dry, lay the clean fide of the glaſs on the 
or deſign you intend to copy, and with a ſmall pointed 


pencil, {furniſhed with black colour, and prepared for that 
purpoſe, as ſhall be directed) delineate the outlines or capita] 


ſtrokes, and where the ſhades appear ſoft, work them by dot- 


ting and eaſy ſtrokes one into another. 

4. After you have finiſhed your outlines and. ſhades i in the 
beſt manner you are able, take a larger pencil, and lay on your 
colours in their reſpective places; as a carnation in the face, 
hands, c. — blue, red, or any other colour on the 


dier * have done this, heighten the lights of your 
ok carefully with an unſplit ftiff pen, with which take off 
the colour ** way of etching, in ſuch places where the light 
is to fall ſtrongeſt, and where it is alſo eee uſe to give 
the beard or hair a graceful turn. 

6. You may lay all ſorts of colours on the ſame fide of the 
glaſs you draw your deſign upon, except the yellow; which 
lay on the other fide, in order to prevent its lowing and mix- 


ing with other colours, and ſpoiling your work. 


Neceſſary os any in the baking of Glaſs after it is painted 


IRST, your r furnace for baking painted glaſs * be, 
85 and is commonly built four ſquare, with three diviſions, 
2s you ſee in the print annexed, The lower diviſion A, is for 
receiving the aſhes, and for a draught for the fire. 

2. The middle diviſion is for the fire, which has an iron 
_ grate below, and three iron bars croſs the top, to ſet the ear- 
then pan upon, which contains the painted glaſs. 

The third diviſion has the aforementioned bars at the bot- 
tom, and a lid at top, in which are five holes for the ſmoak 
and kame. f 

3. The earthen pan is mold of good potters clay, according 
to the ſhape and dimenſions of the furnace, about 5 or 6 inches 
High, with a flat bottom. It mult be fire proof, and no larger 
than to have atleaſt two inches ſpace all round, free from the 
fides of the furnace. 


The figure here annexed will better EW the deſcription. | 


4. When you are going to bake your glaſs, take quick. lime, 


which has been well * or made red W 2 
erce 
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*rce coal fire: When cold, ſiſt it through a ſmall ſieve, as 


even as you can, all over the bottom of the pan, about half an 


inch thick; then with a ſmooth feather wipe it even and level; 
when this is' done, lay as many of your painted glaſſes as the 

room will allow. This continue till the pan is full, ſifting 
upon every layer of glaſs a layer of the mixed powder, very 
even, about the thickneſs of a crown piece, Upon the upper- 
moſt layer of the painted glaſs, let the layer of powder be as 
thick as at the bottom. Put the pan thus filled to the brim 
upon the iron bars in the middle of the furnace, and cover the 
furnace with a cover made of potters earth, lute it very cloſe 


all round, to prevent any vent but what comes through the 


holes of the cover. After you have ordered the furnace in this 
manner, and the luting is dry, make a flow charcoal or dry 
wood fire at the entrance of the furnace; increaſe it by de- 
grees, leaſt by a two quick fire the glaſs ſhould be ſubject to 
crack ; continue thus to augment your fewel, till the furnace 
is full of charcoal, and the flame conveys itſelf through every 

hole of the cover: Keep thus a very violent fire for three or 
four hours, and then you may draw out your eſſays, which are 


pieces of glaſs on which you painted ſome yellow colour, and 
place them againſt the pan; and when you ſee the glaſs ben- 


ded, the colour melted, and of a qualified yellow, you may 


' conclude that your work is near done; you may alſo perceive 


by the increaſe of the ſparklings of the iron bars, or the light 
ſtreaks on the pan, how your work goes on. When you ſee 
your colours almoſt done, enereaſe the fire with ſome dry 
wood, and put it fo that the flame may reverberate all round 
the pan; then leave the fire and let it go out, and the work 
cool of itſelf, Take it-out, and with a bruſh clear your 
glak from the powder that may lie upon it, and your work is 

ne, Ve 

The colours in uſe for painting upon glaſs, are next to be 
treated of, and are as follows : CN SSIS | 
1 e's b 


For a Carnation Colour. 
AKE menning one ounce, red enamel two ounces ; 
grind them fine and clean with good brandy, upon a hard 
ſtone ; This if flightly baked, will produce a good carnation. 
3 | 


4A Black 


% 
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4 Black Colour. 


AKE ſcales of iron from the anvil block 14 ounces and 

| a half; mix with it two ounces of white glaſs, one 
ounce of antimony, manganeſe half an ounce, grind them 
with good vinegar to an impalpable powder. 

2. Fake ſcales of iron one part, and rocaille one part, grind 

them: together very fine upon an iron plate, for one or two 

days ; when they begin to be tough, and look yellowiſh, and 
clog to the muller, it is a ſign that it is fine enough. 

3. Take one pound of enamel, three quarters of a pound of 
copper flakes, and two Ounces of antimony, grind them as be. 
fore directed. 

4. Take glaſs of lead three parts, copper flakes two pard, 

and one part of antimony, ae therewith as before. 


4 Brown Colevr. 


AKE one ounce of white glaſs or . half an 
| ougce of good manganeſe ; grind them firſt with Vine- 
gar very ao and then with brandy. | 


A Red Colour. 
O E ounce of red chalk, ground and mix d with two 


| ounces of ground white enamel and ſome copper flakes, 
will make a good red; you may try with a little whether it 
will ſtand the fire, if not, add ſome more copper flakes to 


it. Or, 


A K E red chalk, that is hard and unfit to write withal, 
one part; of white enamel one part; and one fourth 
part of orpiment; grind them well together with vinegar, and 
when you uſe them avoid the ſmoak, which! is poiſonous, Or, 


ROCUS martis, or the ruſt of iron, glaſs of antimony, 


and yellow lead glaſs, ſuch as the potters uſe, of each an 55 
equal quantity; a ſmall matter of ſilver calcined with ſulpher; 1 1 


grind them together very fine, and they will be fit to paint 
vithal, and produce a good red. Or, l 
| ake 
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| AK E one half of iron flakes, one half of copper aſhes, 
4 [ one half of biſmuth, a little filver filings 3 or 4 beads 
of red coral, 6 parts of red frit from a glaſs houſe, one half 
of litharge, one half.of gum, and 13 parts of red chalk, © | 


| 4A blus Colour for Glaſs Paint. 


an equal quantity, grind them with water to a very fine 
powder, and when you uſe them, lay the flowers that are to 
be of a blue colour, all over therewith; then raiſe the yellow 
parts open ' d with a pen, and cover them with a yellow glaſs 
colour; obſerve, that blue upon yellow, and yellow upon blue, 
always makes a green. IIS 2 


| Another Blue glaſs Colour. _ . 
LU E verditer or ſmalt, mix'd with enamel, will make a 
B a good blue paint. 5 ne OM, 


* AGrem Glaſs Colour. e 


REE N rocaille, or ſmall beads of the ſame colour two 
(3 parts, braſs file duſt one part, menning two parts; grind 
them together clear and fine, and you will have a good green 
when it comes out of the pan. Or, ... 
t V S Uſtum 2 ounces; menning 2 ounces; fine white ſand 
8 ounces: Grind them to a very fine powder, and put 
them into a crucible ; then lute the lid, and give it for one 
hour a good brisk fire in a wind furnace, After this, draw it 
off tocool ; when cold, pound it in a braſs mortar, adding the 
fourth part in weight to the powder; grind and mix it well 
together, and put it into a crucible ; then cover and lute it 
well, and give it a good heat for two hours in a furnace. 


wll ur hello Paint for Glaſs.” © 
HIT has been found by experience, that the beſt yellow for 
im! painting upon glaſs, is prepared of ſilver; wherefore if you 
vould have a fine and good yellow, take fine ſilver, beat it into 
ake 8 N . thin 


6 | AKE Burgundy blue, or blue verditer, and lead glatt, T1 5 | 


* 
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thin plates, and diſſolve and precipitate it in aqua fortis, as has 
deen directed; when it has ſettled, pour off the aqua forqis, 
and grind the ſilver with three times the quantity of well 
burned clay from an oven, very fine, and with a (oft hair pen. 
eil lay it on the ſmooth ſide of the glaks and 2 wil have a 

fine yellow. Or, 


ELT as much filver as you pleaſe in in a crucible, and 
when in fuſion, fling by little and little ſo much ſulphur 

upon it till it is calcined; then grind it very fine on a ſtone ; 
mix it with as much antimany as is the weight of the filver ; 
and when theſe are well ground together, take yellow oaker, 
neal it well, and it will turn to a brown. red, which quench 

In urine, and take thereof double the quantity dope ſpecified; 
mix it all together, and after you have ground it very fine, 
hy it on the ſmooth ſide of the glas. Or, 


E AL. ſome thin plates of ſilver, then cut them into 
ſmall bits, put them with ſulphur and antimony into 
z Crucible ; when they are diſſolv d, pour them into clear wa- 
ter, and thus mix'd\ogether, grind them very fine. 


4 Pale n. E 


Tratify thin * of bed in an oth pipkin with 

5 owderd ſulphur and antimony, and burn it till it yields 
no more flame; then pour it red hot into cold water; take 
it out and grind it fine. Of this powder one part; of yellow f =" 
oaker, after it is neal'd and quench'd in vinegar, five or fix 
parts ; let it dry; then yo it on a ſtone, and it will be fit 10 
for uſe; bet 


Kh to * the Glaſs, ad fit f to nodes . 


1 AK E two parts of iron flakes; one part of copper flakes! 
* three parts of white enamel; grind them all together 
with clear water on a marble one, or upon a braſs or iron 

_ plate for two or three days, as fine as poſſible; with this rub 
©. your glaſs well over, eſpecially that fide you draw your deſign 
upon, and 28 will finiſh your work much neater. . — 
ome ; 
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A eme r on the Management of Painting and 
orgy of Glaſs. 


F. R 8 T Oe you lay your glaſs in the pan, let the paint- 
ed ſide be placed undermoſt, and the yellow upper- 
moſt, _ 1 

2, Dilute all your colours with baer | 

3. Grind the black and red upon a copper plate, other co- 
wt you may grind on a piece of glaſs, or a ſtone, 

4, Glaſs-colours ready prepared, are glaſs enamel, which is 
brought from Venice in cakes of ſeveral forts ; alſo "the ſmall 
glaſs be:ds, that are brought over from Germany, eſpecially 
from Franckford on the Main. Old broken pieces of paint- 
ed glaſs are good for that purpoſe, fo is the green glaſs of pot- 
ters, and the glaſs drops that run from the ware in the furs | 
nace. 

5, The colours which are uſed by potters, "up painting on 
earthen ware, 2 alſo be uſed for * on glaſs. | 


N particular Way to paint upon a Drinking Glaſs. 


F Þ AK E a ſmall quantity of linſeed, bruiſe it and put it for 
four or five days in a little canvas bag, in rain- water, 
and change the water every day: then preſs out the moiſture, 
and you will have a clammy ſubſtance, like glew ; with this 
grind your colours as uſual, then paint or mark with a pencil, 
what you pleaſe upon the glaſs, and give it by degrees a tho+ 
rough heat; with the ſame glew you may allo gild the glaſs 
before you put it into the fire. | 


A Fne Gilding * Ga 
＋. A KE gum-armoniac, diſſolve it over night in good 


white- BE. Aj vinegar into another veſſel, and grind the 
gum-armoniac and a little gum-arabick well together with 
clear water; when they are well incorporated and fine, then 
write or draw upon your glaſs what you pleaſe ; and when al- 
moſt dry, fo that it is but a little clammy, lay on your gold, 
preſs it down with ſome cotton, and let it ſtand over night, rub 
the looſe gold afterwards with a little cotton gently off che 
1 | Saß, 


% 
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— and you will ſee the ornaments, figures or writing to 

perfection as you deſign'd them; then dry it flowly over 
a gentle heat, increaſing it by degrees ſo. as to make it red hot; 
let it cool of itſelf, and the gold will look fine, and ſtand 


To Write or Draw upon Glaſs. | 


N A K E two parts of lead, one part of emery, and a lit- 
tle quantity of white lead, grind them very fine with 
clear water, then temper them with gum-water, and with a 
ſoft hair pencil lay it all over the outfide of your glaſs, and 
when dry, you may with a pen draw or write upon it what 
you pleaſe; then increaſe the fire from a gentle warmth to 
make the glaſs red hot; let it cool, and you will ſee your 
drawing or writing fair upon the glaſs, which will not be de- 
fac'd. either by cold hot water. 9 85 
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The Art of Glazing and Painting on fine EAk. 
THEN, commonly calbd Dz.eT Ware, 


— — * = a+ 9 


: OTTERS who paint with colours on earthen ware, 
may be rang'd in the ſame claſs with painters upon glaſs, 
ſince they uſe almoſt the ſame materials, and in many 
reſpects, the ſame method. eee, AR ng 
Wbhat has already been ſaid under the foregoing head, i 
ſufficient, and may ſerve novices in deſigning and painting as 
an inſtruction to paint flowers, landskips, figures, or whatever 
elſe, upon earthen ware. We ſhall however here ſet down 
ſome receipts that chiefly relate to the glazing of earthen ware, 
but firſt ſhewz e i "> L008 
How to prepare the Clay for Ine Delf Ware. 
AE E one part of calcin*dflint ; one part of chalk, and 
& one part of capital or the cream of clay, mix and work 
them well to. a proper confiftence,  _ My 


1 . 
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25 praeare 4 White Glezin. | U = 


Tan A E E of lead two pound; tin one 57 catcine them 
to aſhes, as has been directed before. Of this take two 
parts; eine flint or pebble, one part; ſalt, one part; ; mix 
them well dente and melt them into a cake. 


The Rotterdam fine y White. 


Tas of clean tin aſhes two pound, lead aſhes ten 
pound, fine Venice glaſs two pound, tartar was a pound, 
and melt them to a cake, Or, 


E AD afhes eight pound, tin aſhes three pound, ſine 
clear calcined flint or pebble ſix een ur four "Oy 5 
melt them into a cake. 9 0 ; 


( A * Cl NE eight pound of lead and four pound of tin 5 
into aſhes, of theſe take one quart, ſalt and pebble of each 


one pound, and melt them into a cake. 


Amthir fee White for Earthen Ware. 


C AL CINE fix pound of lead, and three pound of tin 
to aſhes, whereof take two parts, ſalt three parts, peb= 
ble or flint three parts, and melt them into a cake, - 


Another White. 


T AKE Abe pound of lead and four pound of tin I 3 
among which mix fix. pound of Venice glaſs, and a hand- 
ful of ek Git 3 melt them into a cake. | 


. Salzburg lite. 


T A K Kk ahru) pipes uf lead, ſix parts of tig; 715 or ſix parts | 
lead and three parts tin, galt three parts, tartar one N 
and poll five parts, De. Uri 


T ALE five pound of tk one , point of tin, three W 
.of flint, three pound of ſalt, Oc. Or, 


H 2 | | TAKE 
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T A K ſix pound of lead, one pound of tin, melt and burn 


them to aſhes ; whereof take 12 en 12 of Nt, 
and 12 of fine wood aſhes, 


L 
\ 


To lay a Ground "Ou Edles l. en which the White 


Gloſs will better ſpread. 


'AKE calcin'd tartar one pint, flint and ſalt of each one 
pint, mix them together, and uſe them for a layer or 
ground over your earthen ware, before you glaze them. 


The right Dutch Maſtirat for White Porcelain. 


AKE calein'd pebble, flint.or ſand, 100 pound, ſoda 
40 pound, wood aſhes 30 pound. This mixture is by 


the Dutch call'd Maftirat ; of this: take 100 pound, tin and 


lead aſhes together 80 pound, common falt 10 pound, and 
melt them three times in a cake, 
The tin and lead aſhes are made of 100 pound of lead and 


30 pound of tin. | 
The Common Ware is thus Glazed. 


A KE 40 pound of clear ſand, 75 pound of lithrage or 

lead aſhes, 26 pound of pot aſhes, and ten pound of 

ſalt ; melt them three times into a cake, quenching it each 
time in clear cold water. Or, 

AE E Mea ſand 50 pound, lead * 70 pound, 

wood - aſhes 30 pound, falt 12 pound, melt them to 2 


cake. 
i With this mixture they Fr fine and coarſe ware, and {et 


it in an earthen glazing pan, which is round; the ware is ſet 


-hn them upon three corner'd bars, that go through the like 


ooles in the pan, and the ware is _ aſunder from e 


ne another. 
The opening before, is * left in the . to fe how the 


ware ſtand, otherwiſe the pan muſt be entirely clos'd up. 


Of 
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of Several Colours for POTTER” s GLAE Worx. 


* 


A Fine Yallow: 


AK E red lead three pints, antimony and tin, of each 
two pound, melt them into a cake, grind it fine, and 


melt it again. Repeat this ſeveral a and you will 
have a | Hood yellow, Or, | | 


— 15 parts of "0 ore, three parts of litharge of | 
filver, and 1 5 parts of ſand. Or, 


T AK E eight parts of raking, nine parts of calcin'd flint, 
one part antimony, and a little iron e ; calcine and 


melt them to a cake. 
8 Fine Citron Yellow. 
| T AKE fix parts of red lead, ſeven parts of fine red brick- 
Luft, t wo parts of antimony ; melt them to a cake. 


A Green Colour. 


1 AKE eight parts of litharge, eight parts of Venice glaſs, 
four parts of braſs duſt; melt them for uſe. Or, 


T AKE 10 parts of litharge, 12 1 of flint or * 
one part of Es lum or copper aſhes. | 


Blue C ah: 


A KE lead aſhes one pound, clear ſand or pebble two 

pound, ſalt two pound, white calcin'd tartar one pound, 
. or other glaſs 16 pound, zaffer half a pound, mix them 
well together and melt them; quench them in water, and 
melt them again; repeat this ſeveral times: But if you will 
have it fine and good, it will be proper to put the mixture in 
3 glaſs furnace for a * or two. Or, | 


H 3 £2 TAKE 


e R A TO RN Or, 


T AK E litharge four pound, clear ſand two pound, zaf- 
fer one pound ; calcine and melt it together, 


TAKE r2 pound of lead, one pound Gas and one 


pound of zaffer, five pound of ſand, and three pound of 
ſalt, wee, and glaſs one Round calcine and melt it into a 
cake. Or, 5 | 


| T A KE two ny. late, a dubeted ef a "AY? of 


ſand, one pound of zaffer, a * __ of falt; 1 "melt 


them as directed. Or, 


NE part of tartar,” one part of lead aſhes, one part of 
zaffer one part of ſand, and two parts of ſalt; melt it 


as before. 

ph Bum Colour. © + | 

4 þ A KE of common glaſs and manganeſe or brown-ſton 
of each one part, lead glaſs 12 8 


Fleiß Colour. 


T: AK E 12 parts of lead- aſhes, and one of white 


glaſs, 
| Purple 3 


N AK E 8 15 parts, clear ſand 18 parts, manga- 


- neſe one part, white glals 15 meafures, and one ipeature 
of zaffer. 
Iron Gray. 


T A K E I 5 parts of lead -aſhes, 14 parts of white ſand, five 


parts of copper aſhes, one of manganeſe, one of ler, 


and 0 one of 1 iron _ | 


Arr A. Black, 


"AKE lead-aſhes 18 meaſures, iron filings three, copper 
aſhes three, zaffer two meaſures; this, when melted, 


will make a brown black; but if you 1 yet it ber put 
ſome more zaffer to it. 


Brown. ps. IPhite. 


M we te two parts, red lead and * claſs one dart ; 


melt them well together, 3 


"$0100. of AmT-6.+:\ 3 


AK Red, 


T4 A K E antimony. two pound, licharge three s ; 
ruſt of iron e one wag grind it to a fine. 
| vonder. RE - 


W HEN your ware is well gry'd, and ready to . 
flrike it all over with white- wine lees; then lay on the 


Venice glaſs ( ground fine and mixt woe e tartar and li- 
. ) _ bis it as directed. 


Wo N Nano Gaal. Per 


44 68 5 i * = 


| A Greet. 
T A K E copper duſt two parts; yellow las two rts; 
| melt them twice. Or, 5 8 


T WO parts of copper filings, one of lextaldes and one 
1 8 glaſs; melt them to a cake. N 


1 FFV 
| MI Enning three parts, brick - duſt two Cai Jead- n | 


parts, antimony two parts, ſand one part, of the above 
white glaſs one rs well calcin'd and rent 3 


R E D lead four ounces, antimony two ounces, melt them 
to a cake. ; 


| Gold Willow, 


A K E of antimony, red lead and ſand, an x equal quan- 
tity, and melt it to a cake. | 


A fine Blue Glaſs to paint with. 


AKE lead-aſhes one pound, clear ſand two pound, falt 
two pound, white calcin'd tartar one pound, flint glaſs 
Half a pound, zaffer half a pound, melt them together and 
quench them in water ; then melt them again and repeat this 
ſeveral times, 


Taffer finely ground by itſelf, makes 125 blues, to paint. 
white-glaz'd earthen ware. 


TY 


H4 . 
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| A Brown. 
: On = ay. qa one of f lead, and one of white 


4 28 — 


T: A K E 12 parts of litharge, eight of falt, ſix of pebble 
or Lint, and one of mangeneſe, 


e as. 
. — 2 


A Sea Green, 


T five pound of lead- aſhes;. one —_ of ths 
: aſhes, three pound of flint, three quarters of a pound 
of alt, half a n of "Ge and half a pound of copper 


duſt. 


: T lay Gold, aber, or Copper on Barthes Ware, A as to 17. 
ſſtemöle either of theſe Metals. 


M AK E an utenſil of fine potters earth, form and ſhape 
it thin, neat, and filver faſhion ; then bake it, and 
when bak'd, glaze it: But before you bake it again, if you 
will filver, gild or copper it, take a regulus of antimony, 
melt your metal with it, and beat it to a powder, grind it 
with water very fine, and glaze it therewith, Then bake it, 
and when done, the whole utenſil will look like filver for 
when it comes into the fire, the antimony evaporates and leaves 
the ſilver, &c, behind. But if you will ſilver or gild it only 
for ornament ſake, and keep it from any wet, then you may 
lay on the gold or ſilver leaves with brandy, and afterwards 
poliſh and finiſh it in the beſt manner, after the common 
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P A R NA. 
Several uncommon Experiment K Caſting in 

- SILVER, CorpER, BRAss, TIN, STEEL, ond 
other Metals; likewiſe in Wax, Pl As TER of. 


PARIS, Woo, HokN. Cc. Wich. the Ma- 
ee of the enen Moulds, Ach vn 7. 


To prepare Clay in fuch a Ini as to.be ft to make all man- 
ner of Moulds fo caft Gold, Silver and other Metals 7. Fun 


T AKE clay, as much as you will, put it into an ear- 
then pot that's glaz d, and cover and lute it very cloſe, 


then put it into a potter's furnace, and let it ſtand as 
long as other earthen ware. After it is burn'd and cold, 
grind the clay upon a colour flone very fine, ſift it through a 
| fine hair ſieve into clear water, and aſter it is ſettled, pour off 
the water, and grind the clay once more upon the ſtone, as 
fine as poſſible ; then waſh it again in fair water as before, and 
ſet it in the ſun or in a warm place to dry. 

After this burn'd and waſh'd clay is thorough dry,. take 
thereof three pound fal-armoniac two pound, tartar two 
pound, vitriol one pound; mix them together, and put this 

mixture into one or two pots, pour upon it about ſeven quarts 
of clean water, and boil this compoſition for ſome time; then 
take this water, whilſt it is warm, and mix your bara clay 

therewith to ſuch a conſiſtence that you may form it into 
balls; lay theſe in a warm place to dry, and when dry, put 
them into an earthen pot as before, and give them another ba- 
king among the earthen ware, and when cold, grind them 
fine, and that powder will be fit for uſe, 

The clay being thus prepared, take ſal-armoniac, put it N 
into a glaſs with water that holds about two quarts, put ſo much 
of the ſal- armoniac to the water as it will diſſolve over a gen- 
tle warmth, and let it ſtand one or two hours cloſed up; then 

take your power of clay, temper it with this water to ſuch a 


conſiſtence 
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| conſiſtence as to form it into balls, and make what 8 
your pleaſe thereof, When you caſt your metal, you muſt 


make your mould red hot: and be alſo very nimble in the 
pouring out your melted mital. 


To. make Moulds of. Clay to caſt Brafi or other: Metal, therein, 


AK E good clear clay, ſuch as the pewterers uſe; tale 
| alſo cloth ſhavings or fine ſhort pluck d. cotton, and fine 
clear ſand, and if the ſand is not fine e ugh, grind it on a 
colcur ſtone; mix this with the clay to dens a conſiſtence as is 
fit to make or form your moulds fheteof. Your clay muſt not 
be made ſoft with water, but with ſtrong Ts ans when you 
caſt, let your mould be red hot. 
If you would have a fine and ſharp caſt, Ne over your hy 
ſome fine waſh'd aſhes, before you make the impreſſion, 


To JON. " Moulds, ' which need not to be heated, for refine 
Metal in them. 


AK E fine ſand, ſuch as the coldfmiths ule, mix it 

with lamp-black as much as you think proper; then 
temper. it with rape or linſed oil, fit to make your moulds 
thereof 3 whatever you caſt in them, comes not only out neat 
and ſharp, but you have no occaſion to heat your mould, as is 
required in other cafes; This you muſt obſerve, that your: ſand 
be very dry before you temper it with the oil. 


The Preparation of Mantua Earth ; for Moulds: 


AEK E Mantua. earth one part, and one part of char- 
| coal duſt of burnt birch, and one part of falt; then mix 
with it an equal quantity of tartar 5 boil up the mixture toge- 
ther in a copper pan, and let it ſeeth three times: With this 
water, which keeps always good, moiſten and temper your 
; earth, ſo as to form it into balls between your hands, and when 
would make your mould, roll your earth with a roller, 
till it is ſmooth and pliable; then you may form it into what 
Faſhion you pleaſe. In this mould you may caſt before it is 
dry'd; and when you have caft, take off the earth which is 
ary'd through the heat of the metal, grind the ſame again, 
and N it as N did at firſt to uſe i it again, 


; | 


| 
ö 
| 
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4 particular Sort of Mould, in which one may caſt exceeding | 


Ine. 
AKE heals muſſels, or br ant of them, oyſter-ſhells, 
let them be calcin'd -in a potters furnace, then pulverize 
E temper them with urine :. of this mane your en and 
you will caſt wry fine and + 0 \ 


"ao v Inpreſs Baſs Rilievo on Meal in miu or kun 


AK E ol prepared clay one. end, 4 plaiſter of paris | 


eight ounces, white ſtarch eight ounces; mix theſe to- 
— and beat up the mixture with the white of ſix or eight 
eggs, put to it three ounces of clear gum arabick, ſtir it well 
together to a paſte, and put ſo much of the dry mixture to it, 
till you | knead it like dough; then preſs it into a mould with 
the palm of your hand, and let it dry in the ſun, obſerving to 
lay the paſte fide on a ſmooth board, and it will be clear and 
hard, like ivory, You may impreſs 2} manner of medals and 
curioſities, and make them of what Eolour you youre, 5 


To Impreſs Medals and ether Things i in Baſs Reliovs, on Payer. 


AKE the ſhavings of e white paper, and ſteep 5 


it in fair water for ſix or eight days, then put them into 

a clean earthen pot with water, and boyl them for 2 or 3 
hours; this done, take them out of the pot, with as little 
| moiſture as poſſible and ſtamp them in a ſtone morter very ſmall 


and fine; then put them into a clean linnen bag, and hang 


that in a veſſel with clean water, changing the water once or 
twice a week: when you have occaſion to uſe it, take as much 
as you want out of the bag, ſqueezing the water from i it and 
put it on the mould, prefling it down gently with a ſpunge, 


which will ſoak: up the water and make the impreffion more 


perfect; this being done ſet the mould to dry in the ſun, or 
in a warm room, and when dry, the impreſſion will come off 
fair and as ſharp as if caſt i in fine plaſter of api 
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To caſt Vegetables in Moulds, peculiarly prepar d for Silver. 
=: i AKE fine and clear clay or ſpalter, that is dry, and | 
= 5 pound it fine in a morter; then take a copper or iron 
pan, 1 in your clay, and give it a brisk fire, and after you 
| | have heated it thoroughly, take it off and let it cool-; then 
| 5 take one part of this clay, one part Alumen Plumoſum, grind 

them together, and caſt the mixture in little tents, which put 
into a fire to neal ; beat it very fine; and when you Would 
form your plant, take one part of this powder, and one part of 
Alumen Plumoſum, grind. them together, and add as much of 
the clay powder as the mixt matter doth contain, and mix and 
- grind them all together. Then take ſome potters clay, to 
make a coffin round your plant: ſpread it in what manner you 
think proper, and after the coffin is dry, anoint the inſide 
thereof, as alſo the plant with good brandy ; duſt the before 
prepared clay and the plant gently through a ſine cambrick, and 
When you have cover'd it all over as thick as it will bear, ſtrike 
the rais'd+coffin a little with your hand or hammer, and the 
duſt will ſettle cloſer to the plant and make the filver, caft i in, 
- come out the ſharper. 
_—_— After the powder is well ſettled, and * your coffin cloſed, 
: cover it fine with dead charcoal, and then lay ſome live ones 
. over them; let the fire gradually deſcend to the coffin, and 
heat it by degrees to a ſtrong glue, then let it cool of Itſelf 
with the fire ; take afterwards fine clay, fine ſand, and ſome 
wool ſhearings; mix this together, beat and knead it well in- 
to one another; then temper it with glue, and fill your coffin , 
with it all over the plant, leaving an opening at the ſtalk for 
the inlet ; then put it again into the fire and make it red hot, 
and with a pair of bellows, firſt cloſed, draw out the aſhes 
from the inlet, and it will be ready for caſting. | 
Then take oil of tartar, which is made of pounded ſalt of 
tartar, and ſcrape a little ſal-armoniac into it, to give it the 
ſubſtance of a thin paſte, which is a good flux for ſilver; ; fling 
ſome of this upon your ſilver when in fuſion, and it will caſt 
fine and ſharp. 
After it is eaſt, anoint the filver plant with oil of tartar, 
lay it on lives coals, neal it, and then boil it in tartar, to 
which you add a little ſalt, and * will give i it a fine ge 


pear! colour, 
4 
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4 SAT I Method to cf all Sorts of Things in Gold, Silber, or 
| ; other Metals. bs 


IRS T pound plaiſter of paris, or alabaſter, en ide 
powder, ſift it through a cambrick, or very fine hair 


ſieve, and put it into an iron pan, over a clear coal fire; ſtir 
it about till it begins to boil, and bubble up like water; keep 
it ſlirring; recruit your fire, and continue this till you find it 


ſo thick as not to be able to draw it along with your ſtick ; 


then pour it into a bowl and let it cool. 
Take alſo brick- duſt finely powdered and ſifted. 

The miners find ſometimes a matter in the iron mines, 
which they call liver oar; take this and waſh it from the 


coarſer ſand, and when dry, put it into an earthen'pot, cover- 


it, ſet it to neal thoroughly, and when cold, pound and ſift 


it. When it is right burnt, it will be of a copper colour; put 
all theſe different powders into ſeveral boxes, and preſerve 


them from duſt and ſoil, for proper uſe. 


| Toa caft Vegetables and Inſefts, nods e 
F OUR parts of the above plalſter of paris, two partò 

brick-duſt, and two parts liver oar ; mix them well toge- 
ther, and fiſt them through a fine hair ſieve, and when you 
are ready to form your moulds, pour clean water to them, ſtir 


them well together to the thickneſs of a thin paſte ; but you 


muſt be pretty nimblewith this work, elſe it will harden un- 
der your hands, and be of nouſe, | k 


| The Mould you prepare thus + 
AK E the plant you deſign to caſt, and ſpread the leaves 
and ſtalks ſo as not to touch one another; then make à 
coffin either of lead or clay, put your plant in it, ſo as not to 
touch the coffin; at the bottom you may lay a piece of paper, 
to keep the tuff from ſticking to the board, but let your ſtuff 


be neither too thick nor two thin, for if it is of a right conſiſ- 
tence it will force itſelf cloſe to the plants, and come out ſharp; 


Jet the ſtalks be carefully kept up for the inlet ; and when you 


pour this ſtuff upon your plants, do it gently, and ſeparate 


| thoſe leaves which might lie cloſe to one another, with à nee · 


dle, pouring all the while, to make the mould the ſtronger. | 


After 


* 
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After this is harden · d, put it in a dry place, and keep it till you 


2 ſome more ready to caſt, but you muſt ſecure it from 
roſt. | | 6 8 15 

If you would eaſt inſects, or any ſmall animal or reptile, 
put them im what poſition you will upon a little board, brown 
paper, or paſte- board, which firſt muſt be anointed with oil 
in order ta make the plaiſter ſtuff come off the eaſier; about 
your inſect make a little coffin, and if you can raiſe the inſect 
ſa as tai be tree from the board or paper, it will be the better, 
which you may do by tying it with two or three hairs, faſten- 
ing them at the top of the coffin, and by this means it will 
hang in the middle thereof; when this is ready, pour as be- 


fore directed, your plaiſter gently upon it, and after the mould 


is a little dry, it will be fit for uſe. 1 4 | 
If you lay your inſect or other creature upon the paper, you 


muſt make a wall about and caft your plaiſter upon it; 


let it ſtand alittle, and when dry, take off your wall, and 
cut the plaiſter round about the inſect; and taking the mould 
off the paper, there will be an opening at the bottom of the 
mould where the inſect lies; turn this mould and anoint 
it about the opening and the part on the. inſet with oil; 
then caſting ſome freſh plaiſter upon that plate, your mould 
will take aſunder, and be very convenient to draw out the 
aſhes of the inſect, after it has been burn'd as is here 

Put your mould upon ſome warm wood- aſhes, then cover 
it with ſmallcoal, over the ſmallcoal lay charcoal, and then 
fling ſome lighted ſmallcoal over them to kindle the others fo 
that the heat may be gently convey*'d. to the mould; and after 
it has glow'd ſome time, and you think the inſect or plant is 
conſum'd to aſhes, let it cool of itfelf with the fire about it, 
to hinder the air coming to it. When your mould is cold, 


open the hole for the inlet, and either with your breath, or 
with a little hand ſpout that is moift, draw out the aſhes, and 


your mould is ready. _ ape 

- You may alſo burn thoſe moulds in a muffel, if you cloſe 
the muffel to prevent the air coming in, and lay the coals on, 
and glow it as has been directed. After you have taken out 
the mould, put the fame in warm ſand, and having your ſilver 
or other,metal ready melted, pour it in quick, but if you caſt 
filyer, fling into the flux a little fal-armoniac and E. 

ä mix 
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mix'd together. After it is caſt, let the mould cool a little, | 
then quench it in water, and the plaifter will fall off of itſelf, _ 
bruſh the filver clean, and neal and boil it as has been already 


% 


directe. | 


To caſt, Vegetables or Inſetts in another Manner 
IE your plant, ſprig, or inſect with a fine thread to a 
1 little ſtick, dip either of them into brandy, and let 
it dry a little, then temper your plaifter of paris, prepared as 
before directed, with water of ſal-armoniac, pretty thin, and 
dip your plant or infect in it all over, then put the little ſtick 
in the hole againſt a wall or any thing elſe, let it hang free, 
and in the drying you may diſplay the leaves of the plant or 
the legs of the inſect as you would have them, and when you 
have done this hang it in the coffin, the little ſtick may reſt 
on each end of the coffin, then pouring your plaiſter over, 
you will have an exact mould, then proceed as directed 
—ů 1 ſe 
If you would have a ſmall inſect to ſtand upon a leaf, then 
dip the ends of its legs in turpentine, and. put it on the 
plant before you dip it: If it is a ſpider or graſshopper, or 

any other inſect which, you think will be too ſtrong for the 
turpentine, kill it feſt in vinegar, and after that put its legs 
ia the turpentine, and fix it to the leaf of the plant. | 


F caft Figures or Medals in Brimſtone. 
MEL {in a glaz'd pipkin) half a pound of brimſtone 
| over a gentle fire, with this mix half a pound, of fine 
vermillion, and when you have cleat'd the top, take it off the 
fire, ſtir it well together, and it will diſſolve like oil; then s 
caſt it into the mould, after being firſt anointed with oil, let 
it cool, and take it out; but in caſe your figure ſhould change 
to a yellowwiſh colour, you muſt only wipe it over with aqua 
fortis, and it will look like the fineſt cordllt. 


Hixw to form and caſt all Manner of ſmall Birds, Frogs, 
re Freda c Pon ps ens 
4 AK E an.carthen,, iron or tin;ring,, which is high and 
1 wide enough to hold the animal you deſign to caſt, and 
ſet a ring upon a clean board or paſte-board ; then lay the 
A | I OT | | animal 
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animal upon ft, and caſt the fine mixture of plaiſter pretty 
thick over it, the reſt of the vacancy you may fill up with a 
_ coarſer plaiſter, even to the brim: When this is done and 
pretty well dried, turn your ring, and putting a little ſhort 
ſtick cloſe to the body of the animal, caſt a cruſt on that ſide, 
to cover that part which lay cloſe to the board, and when dry, 
burn it, and go about the caſting as directed: After you 
have burn'd or glow'd it thoroughly, you muſt draw the aſhes 


out of the hole which is made by the little ſtick, and this 


you may, uſe for your inlet. 


xu i ca, Small Shot. 
MEL ＋ your lead in a ladle, then pour it gently in a 
& continual ſtream into a pan or pale of water, on the 
ſurface, whereof ſwims oil of a finger thick, and you will 
have good round ſmall ſhot. 0 | 
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How to cak Images of PrAisTER of Pas, 
likewiſe how to caſt Wax, either ſolid or hol- 
low; alſo how to form Images in Wax, and 


and caft them afterwards in any Metal, either 


folid or hollow. 


HE preparing the Mixture for the moulds has been 
before ſhewn, for which reſaon it is needleſs to repeat 
V 3 5 
If you will make a mould to caſt an image or animal in, 
take clean potters clay, make thereof a coffin round about the 
image, which you lay long-ways on a board, and anoint it 
over with oil; then take fine plaiſter of paris, mix it with 
water, and pour it all over the image, ſo that it may cover it 


- 


. 


every way ; then give it a ſtronger coat with a coarſer ſort, 


and when the plaiſter is dry, take off the coffin, and cut that 
fide which is caſt ſomething flat, making ſome notches or marks 
upon it; then turn it, and make a coffin about it again, and 
caſt chat ſide of the image, after you have anointed it with 
ſome oil all over, ſo that the whole may be entitely 1 
EROS ter 


* 


15 


tal 


1 


After the plaiſter has been a day or two upon the image, it 
will be quite dry; then with a wooden mallet beat cautiouſly 


againſt the plaiſter, till a piece thereof looſens, which being 


taken off, the reſt will come off eaſy ; and after you hayz 
diſmantled the whole, anoint the inſide thereof with linſeed 
oil, with 2 fine hair pencil bruſh, and let it dry in; this do 
twice, and after they have lain two or three days, cut in an 


inlet, where you think it moſt convenient, and when you will 


caſt with plaiſter of paris, before you do it, anoint the inſide 
of the mould, and after you have put all the pieces in their 


proper places and tied them together, caſt your plaiſter, and 


let it ſtand half a day ; take the pieces one after another care- 


fully off, in order to keep the image intire ; but if you will 
caſt wax in that mould, put only the mould for half an hour 


before in water, and the wax will not ſtick to it. If you will 
have the image hollow, then mind that the wax be not too 
hot; pour it into the mould, and you will eaſily ſee how thick 
it ſticks to it. When you think it is thick enough, then turn 
your mould about, and pour out the wax that's remaining, and 
after you have for a little while laid it in water, take off the 


pieces of moulding, and you will have the image done to per- 


fection. You muſt obſerve, that before you break the mould 
from the image on which you formed it, you. muſt mark it 


all over with croſſes, circles or ſtrokes, by which you may 


afterwards fix them right and exactly together to caſt again. 


If you will have the wax figures ſolid, then let the mould 
with the images wy for half an n hour or more : to cool in fair- 


water, 


To 5 the Wax. 


AEK E one pound of. white roſin, that is not greaſy, two 
pound of wax, melt the wax, ſtrain it through a cloth | 


into a glaz d pan, and ſtir it about till it is cool, 


To caſt Medals aol other Things i in Baſs Relievo. 


AY your medal on a clean piece of paper, or a clean 
board, incloſe it with a wall of clay or wax, then pour 
the plaiſter of paris half an inch thick upon it; when it is dry, 


take oft the mould, and anoint it with clear ſallad oil, two or 
1 three 


„ 
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three times, both within and without. If you will caſt plaiſter 

of paris, lay the mould firſt for a quarter of an hour in clear 
Water ; then caſt your plaiſter as thick as you pleaſe. 

Vou muſt obſerve, that whenever you make a mould of 

phaiſter, let it be for baſs relievo or figures, you muſt alway, 

andint it with oil, two or three times, which will not only 


_ preſerve them from the damage they otherwiſe would ſuſtain 
from the water, but make the caſt pieces come out Clear, 


Medals and Figure in Baſs Relieve, how to caft them like 


Faſpis. 


7 do this, you muſt have a hand- peut, or a glyſter. pipe, 
4 at the end whereof fix a tin or iron plate, full of round 
holes, ſome larger than others. In this ſpout put a paſte, 
=_ made of fine chalk of ſeveral colours ; then force them out 
; | in ſmall ſhreds of mixed colours in one piece, out them witha 
| fine edged knife in thin round flices, and put one into your 
- mould, prefling it down gently; then pour the plaiſter of paris 
upon it, and when dry, lay it firſt over with fh glue, and after 
that varnih it, and it will be of fingular beauty. 
The colours you may firſt dilute with gum-water, 7 

Fon: mix the chalk with them. . 


Another. 
PT AK E the abovementioned chalk-paſte, and after you 


have mixed therewith a variety of colours, as ſmalt, M | 
white lead, vermillion, red lead, maſticot, verdegreaſe, brown 
red, &s. and formed each colour ſeparate into little cakes, 
then (with a rolling pin) ſpread them like pye-cruſt. and when 
you have done as many colours as you think proper, lay one 
leaf upon another, roll them together from one end to the 
other, and with a knife cut flices as thin as a wafer; take theſe 
and cover your mould with, preſs it cloſe down with your 
thumb, and pour the plaiſter of paris over it; when dry, do 
it over with fiſh-glue, and then varniſh * or give it a poliſu 
with N s tooth. 
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Plate or Diſh. 


To caft Fiſb, Reptiles, Fruit, or any kind of Things, in a Pewter 


RAKE z peter plate or diſh, garniſh the ſame with 


either fiſh, reptiles, fruits, plants, Sc. Diſpoſe them 


in proper order, ag your fancy directs you. Small animals or 
leaves of plants faſten to the diſh 17 a little turpentine, and 
when every thing is in order, wall it round; then pour your 


* 


plaiſter of paris over it; ſtrike upon the table the diſh ſtands | | 


on, in otder to make the caſting fix the cloſer about the things ; 


after the plaĩſter is dry, make the mould for the back part of 


the diſn; pay it, in order to burn the things to aſhes, and 
having cleared your mould, fix them together for caſting, then 
tie them round with wires, and make them red hot, caſt your 
pewter 3 and in order not to make the diſh too heavy, convey 
ſome little 8 from the back part of the mould to the 
body or holloy 


ter ſufficiently-fix'd, then open theſe conveyances and pour 
out the pewter which may remain in the ingot melted. | 


If you would caſt it in filver, then model your leaves, ani- 
mals, &c, each ſeparate and hollow, that they may be after- 


wards ſoldered on. 
To cen Figurds in Imitation of Ivory, 


AKE izing-glaſs and ſtrong brandy, make it into a 
1 paſte, with the powder of very fine grounded egg-ſhells. 
You may give it what colour you vleaſe but caſt it warm in- 
to your mould, having oiled it all over: leave the figure in the 


* T5 " * 
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haye them reſemble ivory. 
| | | Another. 


[ 


an earthen Veſſel, lute it well, and let them be put in 
a potters furnace, and they will burn to white calx; if after 
the firſt burning they are not white enough, then burn them 


| a ſecond time ; then with parchment glew, mix it into a maſs 


3 | | 12 fit 


w of the animals, topping: the outſide cloſe up 
again, till your caſting is over, and when you think the pew- 
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mould %ill cold; then ſet them in the air to dry, and you will 


AKEa ſufficient quantity of egg - ſhells, put them into 
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fit to be caſt in moulds, wherein let them dry. If you will 
have your figures of different colours you muſt colour your 
glew, for red with brakl, for geen with verdegreeſe, &c, 


Amber Mixture to 2 Figures in 2 Relieve. 


AKE flower of chalk, finely ground, ix it with clear 

glue well together, pour it into your mould, preſs it 
with the palm of your hand, and it will come out weer fine: 
you may do this'1 in what colour you * 


To cof with ment Celeurs i in Pla fer. 


AK E 9 — — * Dutch pink, yellow 

oaker, ſmalt, Ac. temper them with water, and mix 
Ge one apart with plaiſter: Then take what colours you 
pleaſe, and firſt ſprinkle. your mould, which, is beſt of brim- 
ſtone, with one or more of them, with a little pencil or fea- 
ther; then pour a colour different from what you ſprinkled in- 
to the mould, and after it is hardened, ine it a gloſs with wax 
or varaty, as pleaſes * beſt. | 


A ard in — one may caſt Things to the 7 Nj rely, 
whether flat or in Baſs Relieve. 


AK E fuller's earth, put it into a reverberz tory ſurnace, 

ſo long till it is red hot; then take ſal armoniac about 

one W diſſolve it in two quarts of water; with this water 
moiſten the burnt earth, and when cool, put it into the fur- 
nace in a red hot pan: after it has glown there, take it out 
again, when the heat is a little over, ſprinkle it with the above 
water again, till it is quenched, then give it another fire, and 
repeat this five or ſix times, the more, the better it will receive 
the metal ; then grind it to a very fine powder ; put it into 
the frame, which may be either of braſs, iron or wood, but 
firſt moiſten it a little with the aforeſaid water ; then make 
your impreſſion near the ingot, and having dried it before the 
fire, while it is hot, caſt your metal; the mould or impreſſion 


will be better the ſecond than the firſt time l Ihe but * | 


time you uſe it, make it firſt red hot. 


* 


5 
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W K E. one pound of wood: aſhes, two pound of quick 


lime, one quart of water; let it boil together to one 
third; then dip a feather into it, and if in drawing it out the 
plume comes off, it is boiled enough, if not, let it boil longer ; 
when it is ſettled, filter it through a cloth; then put in ſhavings 
or filings of horn, let them ſoak therein three days, and anoint- 
ing your hands firſt with oil, work the horn ſhavings into a 
mals, "_ print, mould or form i it in what ſhape you pleaſe. 


E caſt Hern into Moulds. 


T A KE horn ſhavings as many as you will, and lay them 
in a new earthen pot; take two parts of wood-alhes, 
and the third part of lime, pour clear lee upon it, fo as to cover 
it all over, boil it well, ſtir it with an iron ladle, till it has the 
conſiſtence of a paſte ; If you will have it of a red colour, then 
take red lead, or vermillion, as much as you think proper, and 
temper it with the paſte; then caſt it into a mould, and let it 
dry ; and you may ſmooth it with a knife, and it will be of 
one ſolid piece; you may in this manner nn * to what 
colour you will have it. 


7⁰ caſt Wed i in Moulds, as fine as Tory, of a fragrant Snell 
aud in oy Colours. | 


AKE fine ſaw. dult of limes tree wook put it into a 
clean pan, tie it cloſe up with paper, and let it dry by a 
gentle heat; then beat it in a ſtone mortar to a fine powder, 
lift it through a cambrick, and lay it, if you don't uſe it pre- 
ſently, in a dry place, to keep it from duſt. | 
Then take one pound of fine parchment glue, the fineſt gum 
dragant and gum-arabick, of each four ounces ; let it boil in 
clear pump-water, and alter it through a clean rag; ; then put 
into-it of the faid powder of wood, ftir it till it becomes of the 
ſubſtance of a thick paſte, and ſet it in a glæz'd pan in a hot 
ſand, ftir it well together and let the reſt of the moiſture eva- 
porate till it be fit for caſting. Then pour or mix your colours 
with the paſte, and put in oil 2 cloves, of roſes, or the like, 
3 .: to 
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to giye it a ſcent; you may mix it if you will, with a little 


| beaten amber: For a red colour uſe braſil ink, and for other 


colours, ſuch as will be directed under the article for book. 
binders, Your mould will be better of pewter or braſs; than 


of plaifter of paris; anoint it over with oil of almonds, and 


<; your paſte into it, let it ſtand three or four days to dry and 
rden, then take off your mould, and it will be as hard as 
ivory; you may cut, turn, car ve, and plane it like other wood; 
it will be of a tweet ſcent ; you may, if your mould will allow 


it, uſe ſeveral colours in one piece, leaving only in ſome part 


the natural colour of the wood, in order to convince the be- 
holder what it is. It is a fine and curious experiment. 


* 
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Ot the Mixture for caſting Mix ROURõ, and other 
| Things for Op Ticxs: | 


7 E find the method for preparing theſe mixtures pre- 
wW ſcribed by ſeveral authors, but "after different ways; 
| wherefore I ſhall ſet down only a few, which for the 

- generality are beſt approved of: And firſt, 


| AK E three pound of the beſt refined pewter, and one 
pound of refined copper. Firſt melt the copper, and 
then add the pewter to it; when both are in fuſion, pour it 
out, and when cold beat it to powder: Then take 12 ounces 
of red tartar, a little calcined tartar, three ounces of ſaltpetre, 
one ounce and an half of alum, and four ounces of arſenick : 
Mix and ftir this together, and after it has done evaporating, 
pour out the metal into your mould; let it cool, and when po- 
liſned you will have a fine mirrour. | | 
This is the-compoſition which is commonly call'd the ſteel 
mixture. | Sh lap 
Some artiſts will have the arſenick omitted. becauſe it is 
apt to turn the mirrour into a deadiſh blue colour, and re- 
quires new poliſhing every time one wants to uſe it, and they 
think that copper and pewter are ſufficient to anſwer that 


purpoſe, 7 hn 
Is | Anoiber. 
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AKE an earthen pan, that is not glaz d, and has ſtood 

the fire; put into it two pound of tartar, alſo the 

ſame weight of cryſtalline arſenick, and melt it on a coal fire. 
When this mixture begins to ſmoak, add to it 50 pound of old 
copper, and put it into ſuſion for ſix or ſeven hours, ſo that it 
may be well cleanſed, Then add to it 50 pound of pewter, 
and let them melt together; after this take up ſome of the 
mixture with an iron, to ſee whether it is too hard and brittle ; 
if fo, then add a little more tin, and when you have the right 
_ temper, fling four ounces of borax over it, and let it ſtand in 
the furnace till it is diſſolv'd; then pour it into your mould 
and let it cool; when it is cold, rub it firſt with brimſtone, 
and then with emery ; and after the ſurface is made ſmooth 
and even, poliſh it with tripoly or tin aſhes, and give it the 
fniſhing ſtroke with lamp-black. Or, 


4 


A K E copper one part, pewter three parts, and a very 
4 litfle arſenick or tartar ; when theſe are put into fuͤſion 
let them incorporate. ; 

Some take of copper three parts, of pewter one part, and a 
little ſilver, antimony and white flint. | 
- Others do it with one part of lead, and two parts of 

ilver, | | ; 

After the metal is form'd and caft, it is requiſite to have 
it ſmooth and well poliſh'd : The firſt is done with emery, 
then with powder of brimſtone or tin aſhes, or elſe with tri- 
poli: The poliſhing is done with pulveriſed chimney ſoot 
(of wood fires) and the afhes of willow or cedar, which will 
give it a fine luſtre, The emery is ground to a fine duſt, and 

moiſten'd with water. Or, | 


8 TEE L mixtures are alſo made out of one pound of pew- 
ter, and one third of copper: When theſe are melted add 
two ounces of tartar, and one ouhce of orpiment, and when 
evaporated, pour the mixture out into the mould. The caſt- 
ing of flat mirrour or looking-glaſs is done upon a flat board, 
-which muſt be made dry and warm, and cover'd with roſin or 
pitch; by this means the mirrour is 6;;'d to the broad: When 
| I 4 cold 
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cold, rub it with ſand and water, then with emery or flowe 
of brimſtone, and at laſt poliſh it "with tin-aſhes, 


i Another Sort of Steel Mt ture for Mi rrours. 


| TAKE good new copper, of that ſort which is uſed for 

copper wire, eight parts; fine Engliſh pewter, one 
part; biſmuth five parts; put it together in a crucible and 
melt it. Then greaſe your mould all over with tallow, in 
order to caſt your metal into it; when it is in fuſion, dip a 
hot iron into it, what ſticks to it, let cool. If the colour is 
inclining to white, it is right; but if to rel, you muſt add 
ſome more pewter, till it has its right colour. Obſerve, that 
whatever you put to the melted metal, muſt firſt be made 
hot. After this manner you may form ang caſt whatever you 
pleaſe, Or, 


M E LT one pound of copper, fling into it eight ounces 
of ſpeltar, and when the ſpeltar is in flame, ſtir it with 
a ſtick or iron rod well together: Then add five or ſix 
ounces of fine pewter to it ; pour it into your moulds, ſmooth 
and peliſh it as has been directed above, and you will have a 
fine and bright mirrour. | | 


Peter Shot's Metallic Mixture for Mirrours . 


AKE ten parts of copper, melt them and add four 

parts of fine pewter; ſtrew upon the mixture a ſmall 
quantity of pulveriſed antimony and fal-armoniac ; ſtir it well 
together, till the ſtinking ſmoak is evaporated: Then pour it 
out into the moulds, and firſt ſmooth it in ſand and water, and 
then proceed as has been directed. 

Theſe mixtures for mirrours are made different ways; the 
copper is the chief ingredient, which muſt be tempered with a 
whitiſh metal, in order to bring the objects that are ſeen 
therein, to their natural colour; and this is done. by 28 ter 
and arſenick. 

To caſt a flat looking. glaſs, it will be beſt to have two flat 
poliſhed ſtones for a mould; between theſe two ſtones put on 
each end an iron wire, as chick as you would caſt your mirrour; 


then tie or ſcrew them « loſe, and fill the openings round ”__ 
wit 
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with putty, leaving only an opening to pour the metal in. 
When that is dry and made thorough warm, pour the metal 
in; and when it is cold, ſmooth and poliſh it as directed above. 
You may. faſten” the one fide to a flat ſtone with plaiſter of 
paris, and i poliſh the other with a ſmooth tone ? and laſt of 
all, give it the mem. ORD with a piece of old hat, and fine 
tin alhes, ' 

If you would caſt a concave alleour; or durpliy glaſe, let 
your mould be exactly turned; but if you cannot get it con- 
veniently done, you may take a round” ball or bowl, and pro- 
ceed thus: bi 

Make a-cruſt of wax, roll it with A rdlter to what thick 
neſs you would have your metal caſt; and to have it of an equal 
thickneſs, you may fix a couple of rulers on each ſide for your 
roller to play upon ; Then cut this cruſt of wax into a round 
circle, and form it cloſe to your bowl, and ſet it in a cool 
place to harden. In the mean time prepare a fine clay, by 
waſhing and pouring it out of one pan into another; take the 
fineſt of the ſettling, and get it burnt in a potter's kur hade to 

a reddiſh colour. When this is done, grind it with fal ar- 

pac: ſublimate and rain water, upon a marble very fine, 
and to ſuch a conſiſtence, that it may be laid on with a pen- 
cil like painters colour: With this paint one ſide of the wax 
mould over, and let it dry in the ſhade ; when dry lay on a 
ſtronger coat of haired clay, of about two fingers thick, and 
let this alſo dry in the ſhade. Then lay the concave fide up- 
permoſt, and do as above. Firſt, with a ſoft haired pencil 
paint the prepared and burnt clay all over, and when dry, lay 
it over with hair*d clay, ſo as to cover the whole mould of 
wax ; the place where you deſign to caſt your metal, you ma 
open after it is dry. Then fix the mould, with the hole down 
wards, upon a couple of iron bars, or a couple of bricks ma- 
king a charcoal fire underneath and round the ſides of it, that 
the wax may melt and run out at the hole: You may catch 
ſome of the Wax, and ſet it by for other uſes. When thus 
the mould is cleared of the wax, and is ſtill hot, turn it up 
and put warm ſand round about it to the top, to keep it firm; 
then put an earthen ware funnel into the bole, and pour in 
the metal ; as ſoon as you begin to pour, fling i into the metal 
a little rag dipped in wax, and whilſt it is in flame, pour it 

put into your mould: After the metal in the mould is cold. 


poliſh 


I 
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poliſh; it carefully, ſo as to take no more off in one plate 
than in another, which if you do, will prove a detriment to 
the mirrour | f | | % +» rata vs 
_ The poliſhing is beſt done after the brakers manner, viz. 
with a wheel; to which is fixed a rough ſand ſtone, to take off 
the coarſe cruſt ; then with a fine ſtone and water, make it 
ſmooth, and with a wooden wheel, covered with leather, and 
laid on with emery, poliſh it from all the ſtreaks or ſpots, 
giving it the finiſhing ftroke with fine tin-aſhes and blood 
ſtone, which you apply to the wheel that is covered with lea- 
ther: Continue this ſo long till it has a perfect gloſs. Keep it 

in as dry a place as poſſible, to prevent its tarniſhing; but if 
it ſhould tarniſh, you muſt poliſh it again with a piece of buck- 
skin, dipped in fine waſhed tin aſhes. After the ſame manner 
ydu may alſo poliſh the concave fide, of the mirrour. 


An uncommon Art of preparing @ Mirreur Mixture on Braſi. - 


T AK E ſtrong diftill'd white wine vinegar, one pound; 
1 fine ſal armoniac, four -ounces ; quickſilver, four ounces ; 
Let this boil upon a hot ſand, till the third part of the vine- 
gar is boil'd away; this liquor is the principal ingredient for 
the work : Then take a braſs plate, poliſh it very bright with 
ſome coal duſt, lay it in an iron pan on a gentle coal fire, and 
when it is pretty hot, dip a rag into this liquor, and rub your 
plate with it for an hour together; this lays the foundation for 
what follows; Make a paſte with one part of quickſilver, and 
two parts of ſoap-tin ; in this dip your rag, and rub it upon 
the plate of braſs, till you have a looking glaſs colour. | 
h heſe plates, thus prepared, lay in the iron pan upon a coal 
fire, till you ſee they begin to turn to a reddiſh colour, which 
they will do in about a minute's time; with this colour the 
mercury flies away, and the tin colour remains on the plate; 
then let it cool, and take a little prepared emery upon a piece 
of leather, and rub the plate over with even ſtrokes, but not 
too long, for fear of rubbing with the emery the tin from the 
- braſs. You may inſtead of emery poliſh it alſo with tripoli. 
N. B. If the tin ſhould make the plate too white, you 
my uſe lead inſtead thereof, making a paſt with that and 
mercury, and proceed as above, ; ts 
By this means you may make what figures you pleaſe, 


7 


* 


* . 9 „ * ho 
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'F A K E clean filings of iron, wiſh them in lee; and then in 


the mixture into a crucible, and give it a ſtrong fire, till it is 
in fuſion : If jou manage it right, it will caſt clean and ſmooth. 


N To Caſt Steel. 


T AKE of the beſt and fineſt ſteel, about one pound ; break 
1 it into bits, put it ih a good ftrong crucible, and neal it 
toa bright red colour. Then add 16 or 24 ounces of good 
common ſteel, and neal it thoroughly: Add then 8 or 10 
ounces of * Arſenic Glaſs, give it a violent fire, and it will 


melt and flux ; With this compoſition you may caſt what you 


_ pleaſe. | 
o Caſt Iron as white as Silver. 


A K E tartar, faltpetre, arſenic, and clear ſteel filings, 

of each an equal quantity; put them together into a 

crucible, on a charcoal fire; when in fuſton, pour the mix- 

ture out into an ingot, and you will have out of one pound of 

Neel filings about two or three ounces of a white bright maſs; 
clear the top of the droſs, and preſerve the maſs for uſe. 


Another Method. 


TP AKE tartar, oil, and a little fix d faltpetre, and mix 


1 this into a paſte; then put iron or ſteel filings into a 


crucible, ſet it on a charcoal fire, fling the mixture upon it, 


and it will diffolve and come out like filver ; but it is brittle, 

and apt to break. Or, 8 5 

£3 hn 25 : $ TAKE 
| 1 2 FA 


 ® To Prepare the Arſenic Glaſs : Take one pound of white arſenic, 
two pound of good {alt-petre ; put it into a new pot, that is not glaz'd 
* With a cover that has a little round hole in the middle; lute it well all 
round, then let it dry, and when dry put the pot in a reverberatory 
fire for three hours and there will evaporate out of the hole of the 


water; mix them with as much powder of ſulphur, put 
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AKE calcin'd tartar, and mix it with oil; of this take 
two ounces, ſteel filings fix ounces ; put them together 
into a luted crucible, and ſet them in a wide furnice, till you 
think they are melted; Then open the crucible, and make a 
Herce fire till you ſee the mixture riſe : Then take it off the 
Are, clear it from the droſs, and caſt it into an ingot of what 
ſhape you pleaſe, and it will be of a white colour. | 


How to Caft Pictures with Ifing-glaſs, on Copper-plates. 


1 K E fine white iſing-glaſs, as much as you pleaſe, cut it 
flne, and put it into a glaſs or cup, pour on it ſo much 
brandy as will juſt cover the iſing-glaſs; cloſe it well, and let 
it ſoak all night; then pour ſome clear water to it, and boil it 
on a gentle coal fire, till a drop of it, put on a knife, is like a 
clear cryſtalline jelly; ftrain it then through a cloth, and put 
it into a cool place; where it will turn to a jelly and be ready 
for uſe. | | | | l 
When you are about caſting a picture, cut ſo much of the 
jelly as you think you have an occaſion to cover the copper 
plate with; diſſolve it in a clean pipkin, or ſuch like utenſil 
over a ſlow coal fire, and mix any of the colours to be here- 
after mentioned amoneſt it : mean while your copper plate 
muſt be clean, to rub the muſhel gold or ſilver into the grav- 
ing with a hair pencil; then wipe the plate carefully with 
clean hands, as the plate printers do, and when this is done, 
pour your diſſolved ifing-glaſs over it, but not too hot, ſpread- 
ing it with a pencil very even every where, till your — ' 
plate is covered: ſet it then in a moderate warm place to dry, 
and when you perceive it thorough dry; then, with the WD 
| | 0 


— * 


cover a red poiſonous fume ; which, you muſt take care of, and keep 
at ſome diſtance from it. The ſecond hour. move the fi:e n-arer the 
pot, and when the fumes ceaſe, clole the hole with ſume clay: At 
the third hour put the coals cloſe to the pot, ard give it a thorough 
heat: then let it cool of itſelf, and at the opening of the pot you will 
find a white, ſometimes a greeniſh white ſtone, which put up ia a dry 
warm place, free from the air, to prevent its melting : Ot this you 
are to take five onnces, and of borax three ounces ; grind it well to- 
- gether, and let it melt ina large crucible till it is fluid; pour this into 
a refining cup, and you will have a fine tranſparent matter: what is 
not uled, you may preſer ve from the air to keep it from diflolving. 
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of a thin blade of a kniſe, you may lift it up from the plate 5 


if you find the matter too thin, add more iſing-glaſs | to it 7 
but if too thick, add a little more water. 


the Colours to be mir d with the 2 a. i. 
"0 2 of Pictures. EP 7 b 


=O R 1025 mix with it ee of the liquid in | which 


you have boiPd ſcarlet rags, 

2. For blue, take litmus diffolv'd i in fair water. 25 

3. For green, take diſtilPd verdegreaſe, grind it as fine as 
poſſible, and mix it with the above materials. 

4 For yellow, ſteep ſaffron in fair water. 45 | 

| . A gold colour is mA with the aboye red and ſaffron 
ellow. ö 
i 6. Gold, mer, or Gor; well. chu, as is uſed for 
painting, are to be mix'd with the materials, and pour'd 
quickly over the plate. If you firſt rub printers black in the 
graving, the gold and filver will look the better. 


To Caſt Plaifler of Paris on Copper- Plot. 


IRST rub the colour, either red, brown or black, into 

the graving, and wipe the plate nat. z then mix. as much 
plaiſter as you think you ſhall have occaſion for, with freſh 
water to the conſiſta nce of a thin paſte, and having put a bor- 
der round the plate, of four ſquare pieces of reglets, pour, the 
plaiſter upon it, and move it ſo as that it may run even all over 
the plate: let it ſtand for an hour, or longer, according to 
the dimenſions of the plate, and when you find it dry, and 
turn'd hard, take off the reglets, and then the plaiſter, and 
you will have a fine impreffion of the copper graving. You 
muſt obſerve, not to mix more at a time than you have occa- 
lion for, tor elſe it will grow hard before you can uſe i Tg * 


4 Mixture which may be uſed for mating Impreſſions of _ hind, 
and which will grow as hard as Stane. 


A KE clean and fine ſiſted aſhes, and find plaiſter, of 


paris, of each an equal quantity, and temper the mix- 
«ſe with gum-water, or with ſize of parchment; knead. it 
"well — and preſs it down into your mould ; but do not 


prepare 


. : . 
* 
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re more than what you uſe preſently, elſe it will þarden 
under your hands. You may Ad hat e you pleaſe ; 3 
in — it for black, hy lamp- ; for aero nul ; 
for hiteß flake-w EN verdegrrale; 
Dutch pink, &e. hite ern, yellow, 
Vou may inſtead of gum or fize, os the wines of e 


— aac 


= 


wy Impreſe 1 in b. of — 
IALCINED 5 Ed pulveriz'd exg-ſhells, ork'd 
of h, 
then > IE ae Wa — 5 in * 


ſun, will come 


PART 1. 


A Collection of very valuable Secrets, for the 
Uſe of SM1THs, CUTLERS, PewTZRERS, BRA- 
_ SIERS,' BooK-B1NDERS, Joiners, TuRNERS, 
ene. *. | 


| Choiſe Experiments on Izov 5 8 1 22. 


75 male Steel of Iron, | 


T "A KE fall i iron bars of the fineſt ſort, des wil- 
| low or beech-coals, the ſhavings of horn, and the ſoot 
of a'baker's chimney 3 ſtratify theſe in an earthen pan, 
made for that purpoſe, with a cover 4 it. Firſt make a layer 
of the mixture, about an inch thick ; then a layer of iron 
bars, then again the mixture, and o proceed, till the pan is 
full ; note the top muſt be of the mixture : then put the cover 
upon it, lute it, and put it in a wind- furnace for 24 hours, 

and | oh it a n fire. | 7 
* 


QWORD blades are to be made tough, ſo as that they 


thereof. 2255 by. 
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75 9 . To harden Sword - Blades. ee 262; 


may not ſnap or break in puſhing againſt any thing capable 
of reſiſtance ; they muſt alſo be of a keen edge ; for which 
purpoſe they muſt all along the middle be hardened with oil 
and butter, to make them tough, and the edges with ſuch 
things as ha}l be perfcrib'd hereafter, for hardening edged in- 
ſtruments : This 


How to imitate the Damaſcan Blades. 


| T day be done to ſuch perfestion that one cannot 


diſtinguiſh them from the real damaſcan blades. Firſt 


poliſh you blade in the beſt manner, and finiſh the ſame by 
rubbing it with flower of chalk ; then take chalk mix'd with 
water, and rub it with your fingers well together on your 


band; with this touch the poliſh'd blade, and make ſpots at 


pleaſure, and ſet them to dry before the ſun, or a fire; then 
take water in which tartar has been diſſolved, and wipe your 


| blade all over therewith, and thoſe places that are left clear 
from chalk will change to a black colour; a little after waſh 


all off with clear water, and the places where the chalk has 


been, will be bright; your watering will be the more perfect | 


as you imitate it in laying on your chalk, 
uu the Danuſean Blades are hardened. 
THE ks take freſh goat's blood, and after they have 


made their blades red hot, they quench them therein; 
this they repeat nine times running, which makes their blades 
ſo hard as to cut iron. | es. 08 


2 perfume 1 Sword Blade, hf as to retain g alway ways an 


AK E eight grains of ambergreaſe, ſix grains of the beſt 
©: biſem, four grains of gight cibeth : grind them together 
with a little ſugar-candy, in a glaſs or agat mortar ; after this 
add to the mixture four ſcruples of the beſt benjamin oil, and 

3 mix 


* 


. 
Y 


work requires not a little care in the practice 


\ 
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mix it well together; then hold the ſword blade over a gentle, 
clear coal fire, and when the blade is well heated, dip a little 


ſpunge in the forementioned mixture, and wipe your blade all 


over ; tho'. you do this only once, yet the odoriferous ſcent 
will remain, 08 the blade was to n 1 f 


7 barden Steel and in, which wil 2 and ent common Iron | 


A K E ſhoe- leochnn; and burg it to e the * the 

leather is, the better it is for uſe; ſalt, which is diſſolv'd 
and glaſs-gall powdered, of each an equal quantity; Then 
take what you deſire to harden and wet it therewith, or lay it 
in urine, and taking it out. ſtrew it over with this powder, or 
elſe ſtratify it therewith in an earthen pan; give it for five 
hours a ſlow fire to cement, and e! it rare red hot 


for an hour a cg 21 2862 | l 
To Temper Sree Ty as to cut Iron like Ll 


A K E the ſteel and purge it well, then diſtil from earth- 


worms. in a limbeck a water, which mix with an equal 
quantity of the juice of rediſhes; in this liquid quench your 
ſteel blades of knives, daggers, ſwords, &c, and ny will be 
of an excellent temper, _ 5 


"8 everal other Tape ier FI Steel and Iron. 


1 RON quench'd' in diſtill'd vinegar, or in diſtill'd urine, 
of a good temper, 


"I. Vinegar, in which ſal-armoniac has been diſoly'd, gives 
a good temper. | 


So doth the water in which * ſalt, and al. eie 
have been diſſolv'd. 


1” . Caput mortuum of aqua fortis. boil'd for an hour in 
water, and 1 2 | through, a clean cloth, makes a tough 


hardneſs. | 8 
0 5 Mix 
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5. Mix together an equal quantity of lalt- etre and ſal-ar- 
moniac, and put the mixture into a vial with a long neck, 
then ſet it in a damp place, or in horſe- dung, where it will 
turn to an oily water; this liquor will make iron works of an 
_ incomparable temper and hardneſs, if quench'd therein red hot. 


6. A lee ds of quick-lime and ſalt of ſoda, or of pot - 
aſhes, filter d through a linnen cloth, gives a "7 oy hard- 


neſs to iron, if quenched therein, 


7. The dung of an animal which feeds on a on 2 tem- 
pered with water and calcined ſoap, and mix d to a thin paſte, 
gives ſuch a good temper to iron, as to make it cut untempered 
iron. erg i 

8. Or I'S ſranith-radithes, grate thels on a . orater, and 
expreſs their juice; this gives a good temper to iron or ſteel 
quenched therein, | IE. 


9. Take the" juice of nettles, freſh u urine of a boy, ox-pall, 
alt and ſtrong vinegar, equal quantities of each; aun mix- 


ture give an n l demfer. 


10. Red hot i iron or" ſteel, vi a over with gooſe greaſe, 
and then quench'd 1 in ſour are, takes alſo a good W NN. 


4 articular 8 ecret to barder Armour. 
AK E the following mixture, taking of each an equal 


quantity; as common ſalt, orpiment, burn'd goat's 
horn, arid ſal-armoniac ; powder and mix them toge- 


ther; then anoint the armour with black ſoap all over, firew . 


this powder upon them, and wind a wet rag about them, and 

lay them in a fierce charcoal fire, till they are red hot; then 

quench them i in urine, If you repeat it, it will be the ee 
"Tl 

To Temper Steel ar Iron, fo as to make excellent Knives e 


AKE 4 ſteel, quench it in five or ſix times diſtill'd 
rain or worm- water, and the juice of ſpaniſh radiſhes ; 


11 the * made of ſuch ſteel will cut iron, 


4 KR Take 
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Take black or ſpaniſh radiſhes, grate them on a grater, put 


ſalt and oil upon them, and let them ſtand two days. Then 
preſs the liquor out, and quench the ſteel or iron ſeveral times, 


andi it will be very hard. | 
"To" bring Gravers and other Tools to their proper Temper. 


F*AKE alittle fire pan with live coals, and put a couple 
of old files, or any other ſmall bars of iron over them; 
then lay your gravers upon them over a gentle clear charcoal 


fire, and when you ſee them change-to a yellowiſh colour, it 


is a ſign that they are ſofter ; after this colour they change to 


2 2 reddiſh, which ſhews them {till ſofter ; and if you let them 


turn to a blue, then they are quite ſoft and unfit for uſe : after 
this manner you may ſoften any ſteel that's too hard. 


' General Rules to be olferved in Tempering of Iron or Steel. 
wW E know by experience, that the tempering of iron is. 
perform'd and executed ſeveral ways z for every mecha- 


nical branch requires. a particular method of hardening: the 


tools that are uſed for wood, require a different temper or hard- 
nels from thoſe uſed in cutting of ſtone or iron, and therefore 
thus are prepared, according to the ſeveral methods treated of 
before + an artiſt ought therefore to acquaint himſelf with the 


nature and quality of the different ingredients and liquors 


that are here preſcrib'd, and improve upon ſuch as ſeem molt - 


. promiſing. He is to obſerve the degrees of heat, which he is 


to give, and the length of time he is to keep the metal in the 


liquor for quenching z for in caſe the iron be made ſo exceſ- 


fively hot, -that it is not capable of receiving a greater degree 

of heat, it cannot well be quenched, and it will become can- 

ker'd ; but if it appears of a ſaffron or reddiſh colour, it is 

call'd gold, and is fit to be quench'd for hardening: however 

in this as well as moſt other things, practice is the beſt in- 
ructor. | Re 25 
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4 cui. Auulles of hammering 1 „ ws and | 
making it red hot. | 


T A K E a round iron, about an inch thick ; at one end 
thereof fix a round iron knob ; then begin gently to ham- 
mer it under the knob; turning it quickly round, and by fol- 
lowing your ſtrokes harder and harder, the iron will heat of 
itſelf, and begin to be red hot; the reaſon is, becauſe the knob | 
remains untouch'd, and the heat on esch of the motions can- 


not diſſipate, 0 


To Soften Iron or Steel that's Ss. 


Noint it with tallow all over, neal it in a gentle chars. 
coal fire, and let it cool of itfelf, 


2. To rica) it thus with human excrement, foftens 225 but 
you muſt keep it in the fire for two hours. 


3. Or, take a little clay, lime, and cow's dung ; cover your 
iron therewith, and neal it in a charcoal fire z Then let | it cool 


of itſelf, 


4. Or, make iron or ſteel red hot, and ſtrew upon it good 
hellebore, and it will become ſo ſoft that you may bend it 
which way you _ This is very uſeful for an v cut 
in iron or ſteel. | | 

5. Take lead, put it ite crueible, or iron ladle, and 
melt and pour it into oil; this repeat ſeven times running. It 
you afterwards quench iron or ſteel in this oil, it will be very 
ſoft; and after you have ſhap'd or work'd it in what manner 
you deſign'd it, you may harden it ** he cs it in 
the juice of . | 


6. Take lime, brick-duſt, and Venice Soap; with this 
anoint your ſteel and neal it ; then let it cool of itſelf. 


FS. Take the root of blue lis: a it ine, infuſe i it in 
wine, and quench the ſteel in it. 3 


: Ut 
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8. Wind about the ſteel ſome thin flices of bacon, and over 
that put clay, let it neal for an hour, and the ſteel will be 


very ſoft. 


9. Take quick- lime and pulverized ſoap, of one as much as 
the other ; mix it together, and temper it with ox's blood ; 


with this anoint the ſteel; then lay a covering of clay over it, 
and let it neal and cool of itſelf, | 


10. Take the juice or water of common beans, quench your 


iron or ſteel in it, and it will be as ſoft as lead. 


A particular Powder and Oil, to take off the Ruft and Spots 


of Iran, and to preſerve it from Ruſt for a long Time ; ve- 
ry uſeful in Ar mores, ; 
AK E two pounds of crucible powder, of ſuch as is com- 
monly uſed for refining of filver, and fift it through a 
fine hair ſieve : then take four pounds of emery, and one pound 


of filver oar ; pound them all very fine, and ſift them; put at 
laſt fine beaten ſcales of iron to them, and the powder is fit 


- 


for uſe. 
To prepare the Oil for it. 


AK E three pound of Lucca oil, and put it into a copper 
| baſon or pot; then take three pound of lead, melted, and 


pour it into the oil, take it out, and melt it again, and repeat 
melting and pouring ſeveral times; the oftener, the better the 


oil will be. After you have done this, and the heat of the 


lead has ex tracted both the greaſineſs and falt of the oil, take 
the lead out, and put the oil into a glaſs ; fling three pound 
of filings of lead into it, ſhake it will together; pour it after- 


wards on a colour ſtone, grind it together as painters do their 
colours, put it again into the glaſs, to preſerve it for uſe: 


the lead will fink to the bottom, and the oil ſwim a top, 


which you may uſe in the following manner. 
Take ſome of it in a bit of cloth, on which there is ſome 


ot the before-mentioned powder, and rub the ruſt of ſpots 
upen armour or any other iron work therewith, and it will. 


take 
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take it clean off; and if afterwards you anoint the armour 
or iron work with a clear oil, it will Roe it from ruſt 10 2 
long time. 

NM B. The emery which | is uſed among the other ingre- 
dients of the powder, muſt be firſt calcined, which you are to 
do thus: lay it on a coal fire, and when you ſee it of a red 
colour, take it out and beat it in nana, and it is fit to be 
mix d with a ruſt powder. 5 


e 


RY a middling eel in an iron pan, and when brown and 

thoroughly fry d, expreſs its oil, and put it into a phial, 
ſettle and become clear, in the ſun, Iron work, anointed 
_ this oil, will never. ruſt, although it lie in a damp 
place, : 


- 


n 


To etch upon either Sworp or KxIE-BL Apps. 
To \prepere the Etch- Water. | 


AKE mercury and aqua fortis, put them together inte 
A glaſs, till the mercury, is cons, and it is is fit for 
uſe, L 


To 20 * . 


_— 


A K E three ounces of red lead, one ounce of white lead, 

half an ounce of chalk, all finely pounded ; grind theſe 
together with varniſh, and anoint your iron therewith ; let it 
dry in the ſun, or before a ſlow fire, and with a pointed ſteel 
or needle draw or write on it what you ale, and then etch 
it with the abqve prepared water, 


And Water to etch ai 


AKE two ounces of verdegreaſe, one ounce of burnt 
allum, and one ounce of diffolv'd falt ; boil this mix- 
ture in one quart of vinegar, till it is half boild away, and 
K 3 when 


% * * 7 
, . 
1 
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when you are ready to etch, warm, and pour it with a ſpeon 


or glaſs cup over your work; bold it over the fire to keep it 
warm, and repeat this till you find it etch'd deep enough. 


To etch 100 or more Knife-Blades at ence. 


RIND red lead with linſeed oil or varniſh ; with this 
wipe your blades, all over, and let them dry well and 
| darden ; then write or draw with a pointed bodkin whatever 

ou will : then put them at ſome diſtance from each other, into 
a glaſs or well glaz d pot or pan; diſſolve ſome vitriol in hot 
water, pour it over the blades, and lute the glaſs or pot; fet 
| It over a gentle coal-fire, let it boil for ſome time, and then 
let it cool; then take your blades out, ſcrape the red lead off, 
and you will find the etching to your ſatisfaction. 


To make blue Letters on Sword- Blades. 
AK E the blade, hold it over a charcoal fire till it is 
Is blue, then with oil colours write what letters you will 
upon the blade, and let them dry ; when dry, take good ftrong 

vinegar, make it warm, and pour it all over the blade, this 
Will take off the blue colour; then wet your oil colour with 
freſh water, and it will come off eaſily, and the letters drawn 
therewith, remain blue. | | E 


To harden Fiſhing Hooks 


'FTER you have (of good wire) made your ſmall 
fiſhing hooks, you muſt not put them into the fire to 
barden, but lay them upon a red hot iron plate, and when 
they are red, fling them into water; take them out again, 
and when dry, put them again on the hot iron plate, and 
when they appear of an aſh- colour, fling them again into 
cold water; this will make them tough, otherwiſe they will 
be brittle. : | 


| Jo gild u pon tron or Steel. 


AKE common ſalt, ſaltpetre and allum, an equal 

quantity of each, diflolve them in as little warm water 
as potkþle ; then filter them through a whited brown Fw 
/ s : ' x , 2 


— 


\ 


\ 
* 
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add leaf gold, or rather thin beaten gold to it, and ſet it on 
hot ſand, to make it almoſt boiling hot; keep it in that heat 
for 24 hours, and if the water evaporate, you may ſupply it 
| with more; but at laſt let it all evaporate, and it will turn to 
a yellow falt ; this pulveriſe : put it into a glaſs, and cover 
it with ſtrong brandy, or ſpirit of wine, two inches high 
above the powdet : theu ſtop your glaſs cloſe, - put it into a 
gentle warmth, and the brandy or ſpirit will extract all the 
gold, and be of a beautiful colour, With this water you may, 
with a new pen or pencil, wright or draw what you pleaſe, 
upon a ſword-blade, knife, or any other thing made of iron or 


ſteel, and it will be gilded to a high colour, 
4 Ground for Gilding Steel er Tron. 1 


T AK E five ounces of vitriol, two ounces of galiz-ſtone, 
two ounces of ſal-armoniac, one ounce: of feather- 


white, and a handful of common falt : beat all this t 


ogether 


till it is fine, and mix it well; put it into a glaz'd pipkin, add 
to it a quart of water, and give it a quick boiling; then take 
2 knife, or any other iron that is clean, and ſtir it about; if * 
it is of a copper colour it is right; but of a red colour it is better. 
If you have a mind to gild with this ground, put your ſteel 
on a flow fire, and make it ſo hot that you can't bear it in 
your hand; then take your ground, and dipping ſome cotton 
into it, wipe the ſteel with it; take afterwards quickſilver, 
and wipe your ground over, then take the prepared gold, and 
lay it on ſuch places as you would have gilded; after you have 
done this, lay it on a chartoal fire, till it turns yellow ; then 
wipe it over with tallow, and take cotton to wipe your blade, 
holding it all the while over the fire, till it inclines to a black ; 
rub it with a woolen cloth, till that colour vaniſhes, and rub it 
again with chalk, till you bring it to a fihe gloſs, If you 
would have the ground brown or blue, hold it over the fire, 
till in turn either to the one or the other colour; then wipe it 


over with wax, and poliſh it with chalk, 


K 4 


of 
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% LE AD and P E W T E R. 
2. mate Nen bard. 


A K E one pound, or what quantity you pleaſe of 

pewter, and Jet it melt in an iron pan; add to it fome 
| fallet oil, let it evaporate well, and ſtir it continually, 
PE, the flame from it add to this ſome fine wheat flour, 
and ſtir it well about; then take all the burnt matter off the 
top, and to each pound of tin add three or four ounces of 
plate braſs, cut in ſmall pieces, mix'd with oil, and a few 
ounces of pulveriz'd biſmuth, or regulus of antimony ; ſtir it, 
all the while, and when all is melted and incorporated, you 
will not only have a pewter that's harder and whiter, but alſo 
different in its found n common: pewter. K 


M ELT tin in an iron pan, ſtrew colophoni or roſin, 
with fine wheat flour mix'd together, into it, and ſtir 
it gently about: this takes off the blackneſs, and makes it or 
a fine white colour. 

If you would have it hard, add to each pound of tin one 
or two ounces of pulveriz'd regulus of antimony and veneris , 
this makes it white, hard, and gives it a clear ſound, 


Anotber Met bod to male Pewter as whit te as Silver. 


| £ hs AK E clean copper one pound, and let it t flux z add to 
it of the beſt Engl; pewter one pound, and continue 

| the flux; to this add two pound of regulus of antimony and 
martis, and let it ſtill lux for half an- hour; then caſt it into 
an ingot. Beat this in a mortar to a fine powder, and fling 


5 thereof as much into the melted tin as you think requiſite: 
Von will find it (after you caſt it) of a fine ſilver colour, it 


will be hard and give a fine found : T'o make i it flux the better, 
you may add a little biſmuth, Or, - 


MELT 
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MELT one pound of copper, add to it one pound of 

tin, half a pound of zink, one pound of Reg. Antim. 
& Martis; let them flux for half an hour, and caſt them 
into an ingot... 

N. B. The German author rays, Were are many more 
ſecrets relating to whitening and hardening of pewter, but 
thinks it not proper to divulge them; and adds, that he has 
found by experience, that the Reg. Antim. & Veneris is 
better for that uſe, than the Reg. Antim. & Martis ; becauſe 
the laſt will turn the pewter in time to a dirty blue; whereas 


the former will make it continue white, hard, and of a good 
op >: 


55 25 make Tin or Dad os 


| T AKE which ſort of theſe metals you will, let it melt, 

and fling well dry'd and beaten ſalt into it; ſtir it well 
together with an iron ladle or ſpatula, till it ſeparates, and 
forms itſelf into a powder. Or, | 


A FTER the tin or lead is melted, pour it into ; fine dry 
ſalt, ſtir it* together till it is fit for ſifting - Then put 
this powder into a pan of clean water, and ſtir it; pour o 

the firſt water, and put freſh to it; repeat this ſo often till 
the water comes off clear, and without the taſte of any ſalt. 
| The remaining powder put into a melting pot, ſet it in a re- 


verberatory furnace, ftir it well together, and you will have 
fine white tin-aſhes. 


4 


A Gold Colour upon Lead or Tin, 


T1 AKE helen, as much as you will, and put it into 

ſtrong gum water; add to it a third part of vinegar, and 
let it ſoak over night ; then mix it with a little clarified honey, 
ſtir it well together, and let it boil till it comes to the conſiſ- 


| tence of honey; ſtrain it n through a cloth, and it is 
fit for uſe. Or, 


A K E linſeed oil, skimm'd over the fire, and add 3 | 
and hepatic aloes, of each an equal quantity; ſet it over 
* and ſtir it till it is chick; then cover it all over with 

| | earth 


#145 
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Vith, it will have a fine geld (ole r. 


ie . al Sores of Mobs, bs Ges Ts 


PAK E one ounce of fine pounded ſa Larmoniae, and put 
it into very ſour vinegar, and when you would tin iron, 
wWouaſh it firft with this vinegar, and ftrew beaten roſin over 
it s dip it into the melted tin, and it will come out with a a 

fine and bright luſtre, n 


To make Tin which ſhall have the Weight, Hardneſs, Sound, 
and Colour of Silver. 


AK E fine long cryſtal antimony, beat it fine, and waſh 
it in water till it becomes eek, and let it dry again. 
. Then take well dry'd falt-petre and tartar, of each an equal 
quantity, beat them fine, and put them together into an 
earthen pan, on which lay fome live charcoal, and the ſalt- 
| petre and tartar will ſbon begin to fulminate : Then cover 

the pan with a lid, let the matter burn out and cool. and 
you will find a yellow falt : This ſalt beat to powder before 
it is quite cold, and put thereof into a crucible one pound, 
and of the waſh'd antimony two pounds. Mix them well to- 
gether, and let it flux in a wind furnice for three quarters of 

Hour; Then fling a few lighted ſmallcoal into them, let them 
. - confuame, and ſtir them well together with a flick, Preſently 
after take the crucible out of the fire, beat it a little down to 
the bottom, and let it cool of itſelf ; then break the crucible, 
and you will find a ſilver colour'd regulus, of three quarters of 
a pound weight. 3 e | 
© Then take two pound of old copper cut it fine, neal it, 

and quench it, ten times running, in very ſtrong lee made of 
the above tartar and rain water. Take it, while wet, and 


put it into a crucible; with one pound fine beaten arſenick, 


fratum fuper flratum. When all is in the crucible, pour as 
much linſeed-oil on it as will cover the matter; then cover 
and Jute your crucible, put it into a new pan, fill it all round 

— and ſet. it three hours in a circle. fire: After it is 
cold, open it, and you will find the copper ſpungy and of ſe- 
veral colours. Of this take two pounds, and plate-braſs two 


pounds 
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pounds, melt theſe together ; add by degrees the copper, and 

give it a quick fuſion in a wind furnace: Then add two 

pounds of Engliſh pewter, balf a pound of biſmuth, and two 

pounds of the above regulus ; let it flux well, then pour it , 
out, and you will have a fine filver mixture. "Beat this into a 1605 
fine powder, mix it with linſeed oil to a paſte, and with a 

_ add it to the melted pewter : ſtir it well together, and 

| you will have a fine tin, which will reſemble "—__ in every © | 


— ; 
To make Tin flew eaſy... 


T A K E colin and faltpetre, of each an equal quantity, 
_ them to powder, and ftrew thee upon the tin when 
in | 


— 


| 46 4 perticuler Method to make Tin — Shur. = 
ML r four ounces of fine plate-braſs, add to it four 


_ ounces of fine clean tin, and when it is in fuſion, add 

four ounces of biſmuth, and four ounces of Regul, Antim. let 
this flux together, and pour it out into an ingot ; then beat it 
to powder, grind it with roſin and a little ſal-armoniac, and 
with turpentine form it into balls; let them dry in the air, and 
when you would uſe them, beat them fine, ſtrew the powder 
. thereof upon the melted tin, ſtir it well together, and conti- 
nue puting the powder'd balls upon the tin, till you preceive 
it white and hard enough: of this tin you may draw wire 
for hilts ot ſwords, or make buttons, it will 9 retain its 
filver colour, | 


- 


dalle, to ſolder Tis with, 


TAKE tin FE lead, of each one ounce; . biſmuth two 

ounces; nal theſe, and pour them over a. plate to caſt 
them thin: with this you * ſolder over a candle or a (mall. | 
FREE Aue _ 


| 
| 


1 
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3 Solder 5 a 


A K E rofin and vil, let them melt in a ſpoon, 156 ging 
into them a little devil's dung, then pour them out; and 


| 2. * new filed the two broken pieces, anoint them with the 
roſin, duſt ſome fine filed tin over it, and hold it over a coal · 


fire, and when it flows, take! it oft and let it cool. 


To ads 2 Ceat-Battons, in 1 of Word Buttons Y 
Gold and Silk, © | 


JAE anpblack, grind it with oil of ſpike, and RR 
the ground-work with a peneil; when dry, draw it all 
over with the varniſh before deſcrib'd ; the beſt way to imitate 
worked bottons is, to do them in a fine mould, either ſtamp'd 
or caſt, the ground firſt fill d up with black, blue, red, or any 
other colour; then the raiſed. part is to be wip'd very clean, 
and when dry, to be drawn over with the varniſh, which will 
make it look much finer than what can be done * a plain 


| button. 


For a brown colour take umber. 

For green take diftill'd verdigreaſe, mixed with other co- 
lours, to make it either deeper or lighter. 

For gray, take white lead and lampblack. 

All your colours muſt be ground with oil of ſpike. 

In this manner you may-embelliſh ſome pewter with a coat 
of arms, a cypher, or ornaments ; I mean ſuch pewter things 
as are not to be ſcower'd. | 


The Art of 1 Tin Plates, or Latten. 


HERE are only certain forts of iron, which can be 
reduced in leaves for that purpoſe, the beſt is that, which 

when heated is eaſieſt extendible, and can be forged with a 
hammer, when cold : the more ſoft and exceeding flexible, as 
well as the more brittle, are to be rejected. Theſe leaves are 
drawn from bars of iron about an inch ſquare, which being 
made a little flat they cut into thin pieces, which they fold 
together into parcels, each parcel containing about 40 leaves, 
which they batter all at once with a hammer of 6 or 700 1b. 
weight. After this the principal of the whole art is to prepare 
theſe leaves, for the leaſt duſt or ruſt upon their ſurface, — 
: hinder 
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hinder the tin from uniting with them: this indeed might be 
taken off by filing, but that being both too tedious and ex- 
penſive, there is a way to do it by ſteeping them in acid water 
for a certain time, ſcowering them with ſand when taken out; | 

» by which method a woman can clean more plates, in an hour, 
than an expeditious worman, can file in ſeveral days. This 1 
water, which is kept a mighty ſecret is nothing elſe but 
common water, made eager with rye, which requires "ay | 
little pains, for after they have ground the grain grofly, and j 
pounded it, they leave it to foment in common water 
for a certain time, and with a little patience they are 
ſure to have an eager menſtruum: with this they fill 
troughs or tuns, into which they put piles of iron plates, and 
to make it grow eager the better, and . have more activity, 
they keep theſe w eſſels in vaults or ſtoves, which haye little air. 
and in which they keep lighted charcoal: the workmen go into 
theſe vaults once or twice a day to turn the plates, to take 
out ſuch as are ſufficiently cleanſed, and put others in the | 
room: and as the. liquor is more acid, or the heat of the 
vault or ſtove more intenſe, the plates are ſooner cleanſed, 
but it requires at leaſt two days, and ſometimes a longer 
time. This is the method the oe uſe for preparing the 
iron plates for tinning. In France they go another way to 
work; they dip the iron: plates in acid menftruums, as in 
water wherein allum, common falt, or ſal- armoniac are ſe- 
parately diſſolved, and inftantly expoſe them to the air, in or- 
der to ruſt, After two days, during which every plate had 
been dipt into the menſtruum twice or thrice, they are ſcour'd. 
Theſe menſtruums, tho' weak in themſelves produce the effect 

as well as the ſtronger, which are much dearer; among the 
latter vinegar is the moſt effectual, eſpecially, if you diſſolve a 
little ſal- armoniac therein, about a pound or two in a pun- 
cheon, by this means the iron ruſts ſooner than with any other 
ſalt, but it muſt be uſed very moderately, and the leaves be 
left to ſteep in clean water to diſſolve any particles of it, that 
may ſtick to it's ſurface, which may otherwiſe make it ruſt 

. After it has been tinn d. 
In the preparation of the plates! it mul be obſerv'd, 1. That; in 
battering them, each parcel receive: the immediate action of 

the hammer im it's turn, otherwiſe they will not extend equal- 
9. 2. To ſeep them 1 in clay or fullers earth, tempered with 


water 


\ 


i 
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water before you heat them, to prevent their ſoldering with 
Whether you make uſe of the German or French way in 
preparing your plates, it is abſolutely neceſſary, after the plates 
are ſufficiently ſcal'd, to ſcower them with ſand, and 
when there remain no more black ſpots on their ſurface, to 
throw them into fair water to prevent their ruſting again, 
| where let them remain till you are ready to tin them ; the 
N manner of doing it is this: Flux the tin in a large iron cru- 
cible, of the figure of a broken pyramid with four ſides, of 
which two oppoſite ones are leſs than the two others: this cru- 
cible you heat from below, the upper rim you muſt lute quite 
round in the furnace: The crucible muſt be deeper than the 
plates are long, which you dip in downright, ſo as for the 
tin to ſwim over them, The tin being meltedꝰin the crucible, 
you cover it with a layer of a fort of ſuit, an inch or two 
thick, thro' which the plate muſt paſs before it comes into 
the tin, the uſe of this is to keep the tin from burning: The 
common unprepared ſuit will render the ſucceſs of the work 
uncertain ; wherefore you prepare it by firft frying and then 
burning it, which not only gives it a blackiſh colour, but puts 
it into a condition to give the iron a diſpoſition to be tinn'd, 
which it does ſurpriſingly. 
The tin itſelf muſt have a certain degree of heat; for if it 
is not hot enough, it will not ſtick to the iron; if too hot, 
the coat will be too thin, of ſeveral colours, and a dirty yel- 
low caſt. To prevent this, you muſt make an eſſay with ſmall 
pieces of the ſcal'd plates, and ſee when the tin is in proper 
order. However, you dip the plates into tin that is more or 
leſs hot, according to the thickneſs you'd have the coat there- 
of: Some plates you only one give layer, and theſe you plunge 
into tin, that has a leſſer degree of heat than that into which 
you plunge thoſe which you would have take two layers: 
when you give theſe plates the ſecond layer, you put them in- 
to tin that has not ſo great a degree of heat, as that into 
which they were put the firſt time. - Obſerve, that the tin 
which is to give the ſecond coat muſt be freſh covered with 
fuit, but only with the common ſort without preparation: 
for, melted tin is ſufficiently diſpoſed to attach the new tin to 
de joined. "Te th 
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To Gila upon Tin, Pater, or N . 
_ 


A E E varniſh of linſeed oil, red lead, * lead 

turpentine ; put them together into a clean pipkin, and 
Jt chem boil; then grind them 2 a ſtone, and when you 
what you would gild, and lay your leaf gold upon it; or in- 


ſtead of that, Aa ibur _ and "oP '! it with cotton to . | 
it lie cloſe. | . 


Anther Methad 15 gild Pewter or F 


"A K E the whike of an exe, and beat it clear ; with is 

wipe your tin or pewter, which mult be firſt warm' d be- 
Fer a gentle fire, in fuch places as you de ſign to gild; lay on 
your leaf gold quick, and preſs it down with cotton. 


The juice of nettles is allo fit for 7-7 ufe, and rather 82 
than the egg- _ 4 


Another Methed to g Pewter. | 
1A K E Lav of Ganiol, and grind them with common 
gold ſrze ; with this wipe your pewter or lead over ; lay 


on your leaf gold, and preſs it with cotton: it is a fine PRs X 
and ha a beautiful luſtre, 


4 Methed to gild with Petr, or Lead Das. 


HIS may be dane ſeveral ways, but the beft i is, to take 

White lead, ground with nut-oil, with this lay your 
ground on what you deſign to gild, let it be wool!” or any 
thing elſe, then lay on your gilded tin leaves, preſs them 
down with cotton, or a fine rag, and let it dry; when d 


poliſh it with a horſe's tooth or poliſher, and it will look 25 
il it had been Sn in fire. 


To gild Lead. 


PALE ener i pant . 
; lead, and one ounce of varniſh ; with which grind your 
Wa but the red lead grind with oil, and temper cdem both 


"% 1 together 
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| together 3 lay your ground with this upon the lead, and when 


it is almoſt dry lay on dp gold; let it be chorough dry, 
then =o it, | ; | 


1 2 r 


* 
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* make Bref. 


Pur 1 18 is done by mixing and melting copper „„ 


lamine together: Calamine is dug in mines about Men- 
dip, &c. in the Weſt of England; it is burnt and calcined in 
a Kun made read hot; then it is ground to a powder, and fif- 
ted to the fineneſs of flower, and mix'd with ground charcoal, 
becauſe the calamine is apt to be * to clod, and not ſo 
apt to incorporate ; then they put 7 pounds of calamine into 
a a melting pot that holds about a lon, and about 5 pounds of 


copper, uppermoſt; this is let down with tongs into a wind 


furnace, 8 foot deep, wherein it remains 11 hours, one 
furnace holds 8 pots, after meltiag it, it is caſt into Lumps 
or Plates. | 


To melt Copper and Braks. and give it a quick Fuſion, 


A K E ſultpetre, tartar and alt, beat them together 
very fine; when you fee that your metal begins to 


ſink with the heat, fling a little of this powder into it, and 


when melted, fling again a little into it, and when you ob- 


ſerve it in fuſion like water, fling a little again a third time: 
f 


to 25 pound of metal fling about a walnutful of powder, and 
your copper or braſs will caſt . and be of a en 


temper... 


Ta make Braſs malleable that is brutle, and 45 to ese! ix 
the Warking. 


TA A KE E 838 ſaltpetre, and fulphur, pulverize them to- 
| gether, and after you have made your braſs red ** 
ln it all a _ let it cool of _—— 


4 
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A Solder for Brafs. k 


T AK E one grain. and a quarter of ſilver, three ounces of 
braſs, one ounce of zink, and melt them together ; when 
melted, fling a good quantity of Venice borax upon them, 


To Sink Copper which is in Aqua- Fortis. 


AK E fine mill'd Lead, cut it in little bits, and put 


it in aqua-fortis, which holds copper and it will precipi- 
tate or fink it all to the Bottom. 


To make Copper as white as 8 ilver. 


* U T your copper into a ſtrong melting pot, in the midſt 
of a quantity of glaſs, and ſet it in a glaſs furnace to melt; 
let the copper be cover'd all over with glaſs, and the olaſs 
will contract the greeneſs of the copper, and make it look 
white. If you repeat this n times, your copper will be 
the whiter. 9 


AE E old copper, at * been much uſed, or been 

long in the open air and weather; melt it in a ſtrong 
crucible before a ſmith's forge, or in a wind furnace, but take 
care of the ſmoak ; let it melt a quarter of an hour, or longer, 
and clear it from the ſcales that ſwim a+-top: then pour it 
through a whisk or birch-broom into a ſharp lee, made either 
of quick-lime and wine-branch-aſhes, or of ſalt of tartar, or 
Caput Mortuum of diſtilbd ſpirit of nitre, or ſuch like, and 
the copper will corn fine and nice: then take it out of the lee, 
and let it melt again as before; repeat this four times running, 
in order to purify the copper, and when the copper is well 
purified, melt it over again when it is in fuſion, fling two 
ounces of cryſtalline arſenic in, by little and little; but avoid 
the ſmoak, and tie a hankerchief, moiftened with milk, a- 
bout your mouth and noſe: after it has evaporated, or rather 
before it is done, fling into it two ounces of filver-; and when 
that is melted, granulate it again through a whisk, and melt 
it again for aſe. It will be y to make any bing in! imitation 


of filver. Or, | 
| L TAKE 
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＋ \ A KE white arſenic half a pound, ſaltpetre eight ounces, 


. tartar eight ounces, borax four ounces, glaſs-gall four 


ounces; pulverize each very fine, then mix and put them toge- 
ther in a crucible, and let them flux in a wind furnice for an 


hour or more: then pour them out, — you will have a whi- 
tiſn yellow ſubſtane. 

Then take one part of old copper. and one part of old 
hammer'd braſs, both cut into ſmall pieces; neal theſe well, 
and quench them in a lee made of a quart of urine, an handful 
of falt, four ounces of white powdered tartar, and two oun- 


ces of allum: boil them up together, which repeat for” 10 or 


12 times. 

When thus you have cleanſed the copper and braſs, put 
them together into a erucible, and give them a ſtrong fire in a 
wind-furnace, or before a ſmith's s forge ; let them flux well, 
and then fling of the above compoſition, (which muſt be pul. 
verized) one 3 full after another into the crucible, ſtirring 
it ſometimes about with a ſtick; to one ounce of c rtake an 


" ounce and half of powder; when all is thrown in and incor- 


porated, then fling a few pieces of broken crown glaſs into it, 
and let it melt ; then draw it out again with a pair of tongs, 
and fling fal-armoniac into it, of the bigneſs of a walnut, and 
when it is thoroughly fuſed, pour it out into a caſting pot, and 
your copper will te of a fine white. 

If you take of this copper 24 ounces, and eh one ounce 
of ſilver amongſt it, letting it flux well with fal-armonizc, 
you will have a fine maſs, which may be worked into what 
ſhape, or into any utenſil you pleaſe, and it will hardly be 


diſtinguiſhed from ſilver plate. 


When the ſilverſmith works this compoſition, he muſt ob- 
ſerve always! in the melting, to fling ſome ſaharmoniac into it, 


to make it malleable: and in hammering he muſt often neal it, 


and let it cool of itſelf ; then hammer it gently, till it is as 
thin as he would have it; for if it is beat quick in the begin- 
ing, it will be apt to crack. | 
The more this metal is neal'd and gently hammer'd, the 
better it will be. When the work is done, neal it; then 


rubbing it with charcoal, and boiling it. afterwards. three 
times in a ſtrong lee of tartar, your work will be like ſil ver. 


Choice 


4 
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To prepare a Lack Varniſh for Book-binders, for French 
cc 


IRST, when the book is covered, either with calf or 
ſheep skin, or with parchment, it is ſtruck over with a 
varniſh, and ſpotted with ſuch colours as are taught under the 
article of imitating tortoiſes on ivory or horn: ſome will ſpot- 
the leather before they lay on the varniſh, and after they have 
ſprinkled their colour (which they commonly make of um- 
ber) they lay the varniſh over, and poliſh it with a ſteel 
poliſher, after which they give it one layer of varniſh more, 
which is the finiſhing ſtro kee. | 
French Leather for binding of Beos. 
M AKE choice of ſuch leather as is wrought ſmooth and 
fine, and ftrain it on a frame; then having your colours 
ready at hand, take firſt of one ſort in a pencil made of hog's 
briſtles, and with your finger ſprinkle the colour thereof 
upon the leather; and when you have done with one, you may 
take another colour, and proceed with as many colours as you 
think proper :; if you would imitate a tyger's skin, dot your 
colours upon the leather with a ſtick that is rough at the end, 
or a pencil; and after it is well dryed, lay it over with a 
Spaniſh varniſh, which make in the following manner: 
Take a pint of high rectified ſpirit of wine, of clear gum 
ſandarac four ounces, clear oil of ſpike one ounce ; pound the 


ſandarac, and put it into the ſpirit of wine, and then into the 
oil of ſpike ; 1 it ſtand till it is diſſolved and ſettled. 


To make white Tables for Amorn un Books, to write upon 
with a Silver Bodkin or Wire. 


1 K E of the fineſt plaiſter of paris, temper it with 
I harts-horn or any other glue; and having ſtrain'd your 
parchment tite and ſmooth in a frame, wipe it over with the 

| „ ſaid 


$ 
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ſaid mixture on both ſides, and when dry, ſcrape it to make 
it even, then cover it a ſecond time with the ſame glue, and 
when dry, ſcrape and ſmooth it as before; this done, take 
ceruſe, grind-it fine with linſeed oil, that has been boyl'd, and 
with a ſoft hair pencil lay it ſmooth and even on your parch- 
ment or tables, and ſet it to dry in a ſhady place, for 5 or 6 
days; when dry, wipe them over with a damp ſpunge or. 
linnen rag to ſmooth them, ſetting them to dry thoroughly 
*rill fit for uſe ; then with a ſharp edged knife cut the tables 
what ſize you pleaſe to have them, and bind them fit for the 
pocket with a little caſe for the ſilver bodkin or wire to write 


wk pon nn hen rk be" nas 
To prepare Parchment that reſembles Jaſpis or Marble. 


AV Ea trough, made in the manner directed under the 
H article of making marbled paper; let it be fill'd with 
warm water of gum tragant, and having your colours ready 
prepared (as will be directed) ſtir the gum water with a ftick 
and put it into a quick circular motion: in the interim dip 
our pencil with colour in the centre thereof, the. colour will 
diſperſe and form itſelf in rounds, as it is carried by the motion 
of the water : then ſtir it round in another place, and with a 
different colour proceed as you did with the firſt, till your 
trough is covered with variety of colours. When all is ready, 
and the water ſmooth and without motion, then lay on your 
parchment (which before has been laid between damp paper or 
cloths) and proceed therewith as you do with marbled paper ; 
hang it up to dry, then ſmooth and glaze it in the manner you 
do coloured parchment. 1 0 | 


» 
- - 


4 E reen tranſparent Parchment. 


ASH the parchment in cold lee, till it comes clear 
from it, then ſqueeze out the liquor as much as poſſi- 
ble, and if you would have it of a fine green colour, take diſ- 
tilled verdigreaſe, ground with vinegar, and add a little ſap- 


green to it, temper it neither too thick nor too thin; then ſoaæk 
your parchment, in this colour thoroughly, a whole night ; rinſe 
it afterwards in water; {train it immediately on a frame, and 


. ſet it to dry; then take clear varniſh, lay it on both ſides; ſet 
| | | it 
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it in the ſun to dry ; after this cut the parchment out of the 
frame into leaves, as large as you pleaſe, and lay, them ina 
book under a preſs, to keep them fine and ftraight z the effect 
of this parchment is, to make a ſmall letter, when put over it, 
appear as big again; and it is a great preſerver of the eyes, 
eſpecially to thoſe that read much by candle light. | 

The varniſh myſt be prepared of linſeed oil, and boiled with 
frankincenſe, maſtick and ſandarac. 

If you would þ have the parchment of a clear, tranſparent and 
white colour, only waſh, ſtrain, and varniſh it, as above. 

If you would colour it yellow, ſteep your parchment, after 
it has been waſhed, in a yellow liquid, made of faffron ; ; for 
- which purpoſe tie ſaffron in a thin linnen rag, hang it in a 

weak lee, and let it warm over a ſlow fire, and when you leg 

the lee tinctured yellow, it is fit for uſe. | 


Fer tranſparent —_ ; 


AKE braſil, as much as you will, put it into a bot 
lee, which is clear, and not too ſtrong, and it will tinc- 
ture the lee of a fine red; then pour in about half an egg-ſhell 
full of clear wine, draw the parchment through the colour, 
and when it is as deep as "” vous have it, ſtrain it, as 


before. 

T4 KE Links indigo, grind it with vinegar on a 
ſtone, and mix ſal armoniac among it, to the quantity 

of a pea, with this wet your parchment, and proceed as has 


been directed for the green. 
| For a Violet or Purple Color. 


T Finger two, thirds of the above red, and one third of the 
blue, and uſe it as before directed. 


Fir a B lue. 


- 


For a Black Colour. 


AK E Roman allum, beat it into powder and boil it in 

| rain-water to a forth part; then add Roman vitriol or 
atrament, with ſome Roman galls, and boil them together ; with 

L 3 this 
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_ this ſtrain your parchment twice or three times over and when 
dry, lay the Spam vatniſh over it. | | 

N. B. With theſe tranſparent parchments you may make 
curious bindings; one ſort, uſed at Rome, is made thus; lay 
the board or paſte-board over with leaf gold, leaf filver, fila. 
niol, metal leaves, Cc. then binding the parchment over it, 
it will give it an uncommom luſtre and beauty. 


Ws To Gild the Eages of Books, © 


OUN D bole armeniac and ſugar candy together, and 
mix it with a proper quantity of the white of an egg, well 
beaten ; this done, take the book you intend to gild, which 
muſt be well bound, glewed, even cut, and well poliſh'd, ſcrew 
it faſt in the preſs, and as even as poſſible, then with a pencil 
give it a wipe with the white of an egg well beaten, and let it 
dry; then give it another wipe with the above compoſition, 
and, when dry, rub and poliſh it well; and when you will 
- lay on the gold wet the edges with a little fair water, and imme: 
diately thereupon lay on the gold leaves, cut of the ſize they 
re to be, preſſing them down ſoftly with clean cotton woo), 
and when dry, burniſh it with a dog's tooth. | 


To make red Braſil Ink, 


YOU muſt firſt obſerve, that when you boil brafil for 
ink, you ought to do it when the weather is fair, and 
the sky without clouds or winds, or elſe your ink will not be 
ſo good, | | 
Take quick-lime, pour rain water on it, and let it ſtand 
over night, In the morning pour the clear from off the top, 
through a cloth ; and to a quart of this water take one pound 
of braſil ſhavings. ; let them boil half away, and put to it two 
ounces of cherry gum, one ounce of gum arabick, and one 
ounce of beaten allum; then take it, when all is diſſolved, from 
the fire ; pour it off the ſhavings, and put it up for uſe; you 
may alſo add to it a little clear chalk. 


To prepare Braſil Ink without Fire. 


AEK Ea new glaz'd pipkin, in which put two handfuls 
a of braſil ſhavings ; pour half a pint of vinegar on it, 
| | | 3 TY: 
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and let it ſtand over night; then put to it a piece of alum, as 
big as a walnut, with a little gum; take alſo chalk, ſcrap'd 
fine, about an handful, put it gently, by little and little into 
the pipkin, and ſtir it well together with a tick, and it will 
begin to, boil, as if it was upon the fire: You muſt ſet your 
pipkin in a clean earthen diſh, before you put your chalk in 
for as ſoon as the chalk is in, it will boilover : when this ebul- 
lition is over, then put it again into the pipkin, let it ſtand a 
day and a night, and you will have a fine braſil ink. 2 


To prepare Brafil Ink in Sticks. 


AKE brafil ſhavings, or chips, put them in a pan, and 
proceed in every reſpect as directed in the foregoing - 
After the braſil is thus made fit for writing, pour it into ſhells 
and ſet it in the ſun, where no duſt can come to it, to ſtand a 
full hour: Then take other ſhells, pour the top of the brafil 
cout of the firſt ſhells into them, and fling the ſettling away; 
| ſet theſe ſhells alſo in the fun, and after they have ſtood an 

hour, proceed as before ; this do till it is quite purified ; then 


© boil it to the conſiſtence of wax, put it up in a nut ſhell, or in 


a piece of parchment, and you may dilute it with a little wine 
or fair water, in a little cup, as much as you have occaſion for 
and write or paint therewith; it is a fine colour, and very fit 
for colouring maps or prints. | 8 | 
By mixing the braſil ink with a little ground indigo, you 
have a crimſon or purple; and if with a little white lead, you 
will have a roſe colour. | SE 


To prepare or extract all manner of Lacks out of Fiawers. 


ARE flowers, of what fort or colour you will; if they 

ſtain white paper, when rubb'd againſt it, they are good: 
with theſe flowers fill a common, but large head, upon a com- 
mon cucurbit, that's fild with aqua vitz ; put a receiver to 
it, and lute it well; then diſtill it over a gentle fire, and the 
ſubtil parts of the ſpirits will fly up into the head, the tincture 
will be extracted out of the flowers and herbs, and fall into the 
receiver. This colour'd ſpirit, if diſtill'd in another ſtill; will 
paſs without any colour, and may be uſcd again for the like 
purpoſes; but the tincture or Sony will remain at the bottom 
L 4 | of 
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of the ſtill, hich take out and dry at a gentle heat: In this 
manner you may make the beſt lack, fit for painters uſe, 


Directions for ettrafting all Sorts of 0 leurs aut of 2 5 
Flowers and Herbs, | 


W HEN n mariners are ſent in ſearch of dyers drugs, 19 

or plants, they are adviſed by the merchants to try thele 
commodities by chewing them, and ſee whether they colour the 
ſpittle, which if they do, it is a fign they are good, and ſuch 
tryals may alſo be made on white paper or linnen. 

The drugs or plants that are known to be good for extrac- 
tion of colours, are amongſt many others theſe, Linum N- 
Pbriticum, or fuſticks, is good for yellow and green colour, 
0 ompegiana, 8 ace &c. 


To gila Paper. 


7 A K E yellow oker, grind it with rain water, and lay 2 
ground with it upon the paper all over; when dry, take 

the white of eggs, beat it clear with white ſugar- candy, 

and ftrike it all over ; then lay on the leaf gold, and when dry 

poliſh it with a tooth. 

Some take ſaffron, boil it in water, and diſſolve a little gum 

with it; then they ſtrike it over the paper; lay on the gold, 

and when dry hey poliſh it. . 


Zo make Indian Ink. 
PUR R N lampblack in a crucible, keep it on the fire til 


it has done ſmoaking: In like manner burn ſome horſe- 
cheſnuts, *till ao vapour or ſmoak ariſes from them. Diſſolve 
fome gum tragacanth to a proper conſiſtence, then mix with it 
the lampblack and cheſnuts ſtir it well together, and put that 
paſte i into moulds, or form it as you think proper, and then 
let it dry i ina ſhade, 


Another. 


JUT 5 or 6 lighted wicks into an earthen diſh of oil, 
hang an iron or tin concave cover over it at a convenient 


diſtance ſo as to receive all the ſmoak, when there is a ſuſſi- 
RT cient 
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cient quantity of ſoot ſettled to the cover, then take it off 
gently with a feather, upon a ſheet of paper, and mix it up 
in the manner above directed. | 1 

Note. That the beft and cleareſt oil makes the fineſt, ſoot, 
and conſequently the beſt Ink. | | | 


T0 prepare Blue Ink. 


T AKE elder-berries, preſs the juice thereof into a glaſs, 
and put powderedallum to it; add to it about its fourth 
part of vinegar, and a little urin then dip a rag into it, and 
try whether the colour is to your liking ; you may, if it is too 
pale, add a little more of the juice; and if too dark, of the 
vinegar to it, 5 | | Poms 


To make good Writing Ink, 


IT - muſt be obſerv'd, that according to the quantity of ink 
you deſign to make, the weight and meaſure of the ingre- 
dients muſt be either augmented or leſſened: thus for inſtance 
if you would have 10 quarts of ink, you ought to take four 
quarts water; fix quarts of white wine vinegar ; three quarts 
of white wine, and proportion the reſt by weight accordingly, 


For a little Quantity: 


T AK E one pint of water, one pint and a half of wine, 
one pint and a half of white wine vinegar, and mix all 
together; then take ſix ounces of galls, powder'd and ſifted 
"thro? a fine hair ſieve, put them into a pot or bottle by them- 
ſelves, and pour on them one half of your mix'd liquor; take 
alſo four ounces of powder'd vitriol, put it into a bottle by 
itſelf, and pour half, the remaining liquid upon it: To the 
reſt of the liquor put four ounces of gum-arabick, beaten fine; 
cover theſe three pans, pots, or bottles, let them ſtand three 
days, and ſtir every one of them three or four times a day; on 
the fourth day put the pan with the galls upon the fire, and 
when you ſee that it is almoſt ready to boil, keep the galls 
down, and whilſt it is warm, pour it into another veſſel thro? 
2 cloth; do not ſqueeze or wring the cloth, but let it run 
through of itſelf ; then add the liquor which is in the two 
other 
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other veſſels to it, ſtir it well together, let it ſtand three days 
ſtirring it every now and then; the fourth day, after it is ſet- 
tled, pour it through a eloth into a jar or bottle, and you will 
have good writing ink 65 


Int for Parchment. 


I S prepared in the ſame manner 2s the foregoing receipts di- 
rect; only to a pint of water, take half a pint of wine and 
half a pint of vinegar, which W will make one * * 
ink. * 


A KE three or four ounces of powder'd galls, and three 

| or four ounces of gum arabick, put them together into 
2 gat with rain water, and when the gum is diffolv'd, then 
ſtrain it- through a cloth, and add to it near half an ounce of 

powder'd vitriol, Or, | 


T AKE one pint of beer, put in it one ounce of powder'd 
gall, let it boil till you ſee it of a reddiſh colour : then 
add to it fix drams of green vitriol powder'd, and let it boil 
again : when you take it off the fire, add fix drams of gum- 


arabick, and of allum the bigneſs of a pea, both powder'd ; 
fir it . it is cold. 


Another Receipt for Writing Ink. 


"AK E five ounces of galls, fix ounces of vitriol, four 
ounces of gum, and a freſh egg, a little powder of wal- 
nuts, two gallons of beer, and put them into an earthen pot; 


add a little ſal armoniac, to keep the mixture from mould- 
ing. Or, 


T AKE for one quart of ink, one pint and half a quar- 
tern of water, balf a quartern of wine, half a quartern 
of good vinegar, four ounces of vitriol, four ounces of galls, 
both powder'd by themſelves ; then mix them together in a 
glaz d veſſel, and pour the foreſaid matter upon it, ſtir it often, 
during fix days or more, and when ſettled, ove it 1560 a 
bottle, and you will have very good ink. | 


1 4 


7 


7 =—_ Tak Powder. 
AKE. peach or apricock ſtones, ſweet or bitter almonds, 
burn them to a black coal in an iron ladle or fire ſhovel ; 
Take likewiſe roſin of a pine tree, put it in a ladle, and 
make it flame and burn, catching the ſmoa k in a little skillet 
or a linnen canopy you put over it, which aſter the roſin _ 
done burning, or wipe the ſmoak on a white paper, and 
put it up for u 
black; take of the ſaid ſmoak or lamp- black one 2 of the 
coals burnt of the ſtones one part, of vitriol one 
der of galls, which firſt you fry a little in a ladle with a lietle ol, 
two parts; gum- arabick four parts: let all be well mix'd and 
pounded together, and then keep this powder in a leather bag for 
uſe and the older it is the better it will be ; when you have oc- 
caſion to uſe it, temper a little of it with wine vinegar, or 
water made hot, if you can have it conveniently, if nor, 
you may make ſhift with cold, this powder put into pale ink, 
will een make it black and of a fine gloſs. 


To prepare Red Ink, 


«A K E two ounces of fine braſil chips 1 the whites of 

12 eggs, and the quantity of a hazel nut of allum; 
beat the whites of the eggs clear; put them all together in the 
ſun, or before thefire ; ſtir them ſometimes about; ſtrain them 


chrough a cloth and let the juice dry well; then keep it from 


duſt, and when you would uſe it, — temper it with fair 
water. Or. 


— | 


AKE the hoſt fernumburs, put it into a cup or pot 
that is glaz'd, pour good wine vinegar over it, let it 


and three or four hours to ſoak, then take beer that is clear 


and bright, mix it with clear pump-water, about an inch 
above the chips; ſet it on a gentle fire, let it boil, and take 


care it does not boil over; after it has Soles foams time, add 


powdered allum, the quantity of a walnut, to it, and as much 
gum arabick, ſet it again upon the fire, and kt it boil; after 
it has boiP'd a little, take it off, and ſtrain the liquor from the 
chips; put it into a glaſs, cloſe it up, and you will have a 
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but to ſave that trouble you may uſe lamp- #4 


a 

2x 56 8 n OO of A K 1 8. | 

If inſtead of allum you put a little al-armonizc to it "twill | 
make the ink look bright. | 


2 Ink. 


T- AKE the "EN of yellow anita Gowers, that grow | 

common in the fields, ſqueeze out the Juice, and mix 

in with allum: | 
Saffron- water with 2 little ale makes likewiſe 2 woe 


yellow, Or, 


IX à little allum to ſome ſaffron and water, which 
makes a very good yellow ink. 


To Write otters or "any Thing elſe aber with: Gold or 
| Silver. 


A K E flint-glaſs or cryſtal, grind it to powder, temper 

it with the white of an egg; write with it, and when it 
is dry, take a gold ring, or a filver thimble, or any piece of 
either of thoſe metals, rub your writing therewith gently over 
and when you ſee the gold or * ſtrong enough, glaze it 
over with a tooth, 


To make Leiters of Gold or Silver Emboſſed. 


PT AK E the juice of garlick, mix it with writing ink or 
rather with a red or yellow colour for gold. W rite there- 
with your letters or ornaments on vellume or paper, when dry 
repeat going over them again, fo as to give them a body; then 
let it dry; when you lay the gold leaves on, warm the letters 
with yeur breath, and cloſe the gold with cotton upon them, 


it will have a good Effect. 


A rare Secret 10 ** Gold the Ancient way fo Paint or 
Write with. 


WAK E. 5 of gold put them i in a clean pipkin on the 
| fire ſo as to heat; in another pipkin put four times the 

weight of the gold near the fire to warm it; this done take 
both pipkins off the fire, pour the quick- ſilver upon the gold 


leaves, and immediately ſtir it together with a little ſtick, put 
it 


it into a diſh full of fair water, and you will have an amalga- 
ma, which you may work with ſtrong vinegar or the 
juice of lemons on a flat ſtone, in order to incorporate it the 
more, then you kneed and waſh it well with fair water, and 
ſtrain it thro a lambs skin to bring out the quick-filver ; then f 
take what remains in the skin, and put to it half as much | 
powder'd brimſtone, mingle it with the ſaid paſte, and ſet it 
on the fire, in an iron ladle or crucible, leaving it ſo till the 
brimſtone is burned, and all the reft is of a yellow colour; 
then let it coo), putting it into a diſh, and waſhing it with 
fair water, *till you have a fair colour of gold; then put it 
up in a glaſs viol, and when you have occaſion to uſe it, dilute 
it with a little roſe water mix'd with a little gum arabick ; 
and you may paint or write with it as you pleaſe, when dry 
burniſh it with a dog's- tooth, and it will be of a fine luſtre. 


Le To Write with Gold by a Pen. 


T AK E 16 leaves of the fineſt gold, put it upon a colours 
ſtone, ſprinkle a little vinegar over it, and let it lie for a 
little while, then grind it with your muller to à fine powder, 
put this into a muſſel ſhell, with as much clear water as will 
fill it, mix it together with your finger, then let it ſettle, and 
after that pour off the water, and ſupply it with clear water 
again, ſtir it well with your finger, as before; repeat this till 
you ſee the water come off from the gold as clear'as when put 
on; after you have thus clear'd your gold, temper as much 
as you have occaſion for, with a little clean gum water, till 
you ſee it will eaſily low from your pen; after your writing is 


— 


dry, glaze it gently with a tooth. 
e 47G Fine Red Ink of Vermillion. 
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| 


8 9 AK E vermillion, grind it fine with clean water, and 
put it up to keep from duſt; when you would uſe it, 
take as much as you think you ſhall have occaſion for, and di- 
lute it with a little gum- water. Or, 


| AKE half an ounce of vermillion, or prepared cinnabar, 
85 put it into 2 galley-pot, take a little powdered clear 
gum arabick, diſſolve it in water, and temper therewith your 
ITY | vermillion; 


that they may be plainly ſeen and TEAS: 


Wo 


"mn __. Sen ate 


vermillion ; you amy add a little of the white of an egg to 


it, which beat up till all becomes a ſcum, and when you 


let it ſtand, the hog. Will be like clear vater, which is fit 


| for 115 


An Artificial Water EE | 2 Letters Ty FEET 


A KE e finely nowder'd, put a little thereof into 
a new ink- horn, pour clean water on it, and after it 


has ftood a little, write therewith either on vellom or pa- 


per, and the writing cannot be ſeen any other way, than by 
drawing the letter through a water, which is thus prepar'd : 

take a pint of water, put into it one ounce of powder'd galls, 
temper it together, and ſtrain it through a cloth, put the 


vater into a diſh that's wide enough and draw your writing 


through it, and you will read it as you do other writings ; and 


to make the ſecret contents lefs liable to ſuſpicion, you may 


_ write on the contrary fide of the paper or parchment with black 
writing ink, matters of leſs conſequence. h 


Se] Another bares to write a Litter white upon whit, which 


cannot be read but in fair Water. 


| T AKE cle allum.; beat it to a fine powder, mix it oh 


water, ſo as not to be too thin; then take a new pen, and 
with this mixture write what you pleaſe upon paper, and let 
it dry: then let him, who is to read it, lay the letter into a 


flat baſon or diſh, that is filbd with ' 3g water, and in a 


quarter of an hour the letters will appear white upon Wiles ſo 


— 


| & A K E the juice of onions, write with it, he who would | 


read it, muſt hold it over the fire, and the writing will 
turn of a reddiſh or browniſh colour, 


* The Manner of marbling Paper or Bodks, 


AKE clear white gum tragant, put it into an earthen 
pan, pour freſh water to it, till it is two hands high over 

the gum, cover it, let it ſoak 24 hours, then ſtir it well to- 
— gether; add more water to it; keep it often ſtirring — 5 
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whole day, and it will ſwell ; keep it ſtiring ſeveral days, 
according as you find your gum is freſh or ſtale, for the freſh 
will diffolve ſooner than that which has lain by a long time. 
Keep it now and then ſtiring, when you find it well diffoly'd, 
pour it through a collender into another pan, add to it more 
water, and after it has ſtood a little, and been ſtirr'd _ 


ſtrain it through a clean cloth into another clean pan; keep 


it well covered, to hinder the duſt or any other thing from 
coming to it; this water, when you go to make uſe of it in 
marbling your paper or books, muſt be neither two thick nor 


too thin ; you may try it with your comb, by drawing the 


ſame from one end of the trough to the other; if it ſwells the 
water before it, it is a ſign that it is too thick, and you muſt 
-add in proportion a little more water. 


' Your trough muſt be of the largeneſs . paper, or ra- 


ther ſomething wider, and about ſour inches deep. - 
After you have fill'd your trough with the 'foremention 4 


: water, and fitted every thing for the work, then (before you 


lay on your colours) take a clean ſheet, and draw the ſurface; 
which will be'a thin ſort of film off on it; then have your 
three colours, namely indigo mixt with white lead, yellow 
_ oaker, and roſe pink, ready prepared at hand, and or each 
colour have two galley-pots in order to temper them, as 25 
would have them in different ſhades. 
All your colours muſt be ground very fine with brandy. ' - 
The blue is eaſily made deeper or lighter, by adding more 
or leis white lead. 
The yellow uſed for that purpoſe, is either yellow orpiment 


or Dutch pink. 
Por blue, s indigo, bie lead, each by itſelf, in 
outer to mix that colour eich lighter or darker. 

For green, take the 'foreſaid blue and white, add ſome 
yellow to jt, and temper it darker or lighter, as _ would 
have it. 

Por red, take either be: or roſe pink. 

Every ane of theſe colours are, as we faid before, firſt ground 

very fine with brandy, and when you are ready to go to work, 
add a little ox or fiſh-gall to them; but this muſt be done with 
. diſcretion, and you may try them by ſprinkling a few drops 
upon your gum-water ; if you find the colour fly and ſpread 


too much about, it is a ſign of too much gall, which to remedy, 


add 


3 


— BB — 
| 
\ 
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add more of the ſame colour which has none, but when you ſee 
the colour ſpread and retract itſelf again gently, it is right. 
When thus you have your colours and all things in good 
order, then take a pencil, or the end of a feather, and ſprinkle 
or put firſt your red colour; then the blue, yellow, green, c. 
begin your red from N 1, and go along your trough to No 2; 
alſo the blue from Ne 3, all along to N® 4. The yellow and 


green put here and there in the vacant places; then with a bod- 


Ein or a ſmall skewer, draw a fort of a ſerpentine figure thro 
the colours, beginning from N 1, to N“ 2 : when this is done 
then take your comb and draw the ſame ſtraight along from 
Noe 1, to Nꝰ 2, If you would have ſome turnings or ſnail- 
work on your'paper, then with a bodkin give the colours 
what turns you pleaſe. See the plate. | 
Thus far you are ready in order to lay on your paper which 
muſt be moiſtened the day before, in the ſame manner as book- 
printers do their paper for printing; take a ſheet at a time, 
hy it gently upon your colours in the trough, preſs it {lightly 
with your finger down in ſuch places where you find the paper 
hes hollow ; this done, take hold at one end of the paper, and 
draw it up at the other end of the trough, hang it up to dry on 
a cord, when dry, glaze it, and it is done. You may alſo 
embelliſh your paper with ſtreaks of gold, by applying 
muſſel gold or filver, tempered with- gum-water, among the 
reſt of the colours. | 


To Siluer Paper, after the Chineſs manner without Silver. 


AK E two ſcruples of clear glue, made of neats leather, 
one ſcruple of white allum, half a pint of clean water; 
ſimmer it over a flow fire till the water is conſumed or the 
ſteam ceaſes : Then your ſheets of paper being lay'd on a ſmooth 
table, you dip a pretty large pencil into that glue, daub it 
over as even as you can, repeat this two or three times, and 
then you fift the powder of talk through a fine ſieve made of 
Horſe Hair or gauſe, over it, and then hang it up to dry, and 
when dry, rub off the ſuperfluous talk, which ſerves again 
for the ſame purpoſe : The talk you prepare in the following 
manner, | 


Take 


» 


$4 bor” of ART 16; 


Take fine white tranſparent talk, that comes from Muſcevy, 
boil it in clean water for four boats. then take it off the fire 
and let it ſtand ſo for two days: then take it out, waſh it well, 


and put it.into a linnen rag, and beat it to pieces with a Wal- . 


jet: To ten pound of talk, add three pound of white allum, 
and grind it together in a little hand mill, then fift it through 
a gauze ſieve, and being thus reduced to a powder, put it into 
water and juſt boil it up. Then let it fink to the bottom, pour 
off the water from it, place the powder in the ſun to dry, and 
it will become a hard conſiſtence. This beat in a mortar to 
an impalpable powder,” and "Ry fof the uſe above men- 
tioned, free from duſt. 


To pr roars Ink, fo that what is writ aide cannot be read 
but in a dark Place. 


T4 K E half a pint of goat's milk, a ſweet 21 perle 

and cut, a handful ot touchwood, which in the night- 
time ſeems to ſhine; put this and the apple into a mortar, 
beat them together, pouring now and then a little of the goat's 
milk to- it ; after it is well beaten, pour the reſt of the milk to 
it, ſtir it well together, - then wring it through a cloth, with 
this liquor write what you pleaſe, and if you would read it, go 
into a dark cellar or — and: the en will appear of 
a fiery or gold colour, | 


To make f ne red Poper. 


AK E. a pan full of water, put ſome wick Ls into ak 

to make it into a lee, and let it ſtand over night ; then 
put braſil chips into a clean pot, about half full, fill it with the 
lees, and boil it to half.; and when it is juſt hot, add to it a 
little allum z when you would uſe it, mix it with a little gum 
or ſize, and then with a pretty large pencil lay your colour on 
the paper with an even hand. 


To prepare bt 74 drawing of 9 ieh when . writ upon, 
may be rubbed out again, 


URN tartar to aſhes, or till it is lein to a white 
| colour; take thereof the bigneſs of a hazle nut, and lay 
\ into a Cup full of water to diſſolve, then filtrate it; To this 

ſolute 


> ? ä 
n 
| 
/ 
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ſolution mix as much fine ground touch-ſtone, as will colour it 
black enough to write with : with this ink rule the lines you 
would write upon; when you have done writing, only rub it 
over with the crumb of a ſtale rowl, or with crumb of bread ; 
the lines will vaniſh and the be as clean as it was before. 
This may be uſeful for * 565% ih x n 


Te write ſs that the Latters may appear White, and the Cu 
OR pF of the Parchment Blatt. 


FAK E clean water, temper it with the yolk of an egg fo 

as to write therewith ; with this write upon your vellum, 
or parchment, what you pleaſe, let it dry ang draw it through 
ink, fo that it may take every where; or ſtrike it over with a 
large ſoft pencil to make it of a good black; when it is tho- 
rough dry, then ſcrape it gently off with a knife, and your 
writing wilt appear as white as the parchment was, before you 


| To make Oil Paper. 

AE E the ſhreds of parchment, boil them in clear wa- 
ter till it is clammy, and like a ſtrong glue, ftrain it 
through a cloth, and with a large pencil ſtrike it over the paper ; 

when dry, varniſh it over with a varniſh of turpentine, or - 

the Spaniſh varniſh mentioned in the. firſt article under this 


7 


4 4 - 
* — — nt — — 
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Choice Secrets for CA BINE T-MAKk ERS and 
N TURNERS. : 


— „ _ — 


To prepare a black Colour for flaining Mood. 


U T two ounces of iron filings into a new earthen-pan ; 
add to it one ounce of fal-armoniac, diſſolved in a quart 

of vinegar, and let it ſtand 12 days, the longer it ſtands the 
better it will be ; then take raſped logwood, and three ounces 
of gallnuts, pounded fine; infuſe this in a quart of lee made 
ef lime, let this alſo ſtand the ſame time as the abo ve. 
2 | | 1 | When 
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When you avs: occaſion to uſe it, warm both thoſe liquors 
dver a low fire, and with the lee firſt ſtrike the wood over u 
deſign to dye, and then with vinegar ; repeat this till you ſee 
the w wood black enough to your liking ; after which, wax the 
wood over with bees-wax, and rub it with a woolen rag, and 
"of mu look bright and fine. | 


} 
To imitate Ebony Wand: 


AKE dean and ſmooth. box, boil it in oil til it turns 
black ; Or, 
| W pear· tree wood, ſtrike it over with 
aqua fortis, and let it dry in a ſhady place, in the air; then 
wipe it over with good black writing ink; let it alſo dry in the 
ſhade ; repeat and wipe the ink over it; till the black is to 
your liking. Then poliſh it with wax and a woolen rag. 


Author, but more coſtly Method, 


18SOLVE one ounce of fine filver in hs vena of 

aqua fortis; add a quarter of a pint of clear water to 
it, with this ſtrike your wood over ; repeat it till you perceive 
it to de anda 25 Det; then poliſh it with wax. 


d Another Methed. 


AKE Ahn wont of Wand you pleaſe, box, cedar, RY] 
berry, pear-tree, and the like ; 3 ſteep it for three days 
| in allum-water, in a warm place, or if it be ſummer; 
in the ſun ; then boil it to oil, in which mix ſome vitriol and 
ſulphur ; the longer you boilit, the blacker the wood will be; 


however you muſt not let it c boil too long, leaſt it ſhould te 
No ched, Or, ! 


QT RIKP your wood over with ſpirit of vitriol, hold f it 
over a coal fire, 10 repeat this till it is black enough; then 
poliſh i if, On, | | 


[ RON ings Rrep's in beer arid urine, will make a good 
are Or, | 


„„ ter 


1 — 
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P U T one pound of raſped braſil in a clean pan, boil it in 
r three pints of ſtrong white wine vinegar, till the half is 
boiled away, then pour it clear off; take alſo one pound of 
bruiſed gallnuts, put them into another pan with water, and 
jet them ſtand for eight days i in the ſun to ſoak; then put to it 
eight ounces of vitriol, ſtir it together, and let it ſtand for two 
or three days; pour it off clear; and add to this liquor the 


fourth part of the prepared braſil, and with this ſtrike your 


| 8 over 20 or 30 times We let i it every time ay 1 in the 
To. Then he fas filver, as much as you pleaſe, diffolve itin 
common aqua fortis, add to it twice the quantity of ſpring- 
water : with this ſtrike over the dy'd wood once or twice, ſet 
it in the air to dry, and it will be of a fine coal Nu th Mir 
| which _ it as before ee. | 2 


An excellent Secret to dye 2 75 m4 Colour. 


UT freſh . the moiſtef you can get, upon ſome 

little ſticks laid acroſs one another over an earthen pan, 
Aich 5 is to receive the liquor that drops from the dung; ſup- 
plying i it with freſh dung every time it is drain'd *till you have 
a ſufficient quantity, Then divide the liquor in as many pots 
as you intend colours, put in each pot the bigneſs of a horſe- 
bean of alum, and as much gum arabick, then ſteep what 
colour you will in that liquor, and put in the pieces of wood, 
which after it is ſtain'd to your liking you take out to dry, 
the longer you let it remain in the liquor the deeper will be the 
colour, by this means you may ſhade your wood from a deep 
to a 1 colour, wth wal erer Ty as never to fade or 
YAanins 


5 75 dre Wed if Bed Colour. 


A KE ane handful of quick-lime ; two handfuls of aſhes, 
1 put them together into rain- water, and let them ſoak 
for half an hour, till they are well ſettled, and you have a 
good lee. Then take a new pan, in which put one pound of 
fernambuca, pour on it the ſaid. lee, and after it has ſoaked for 
balf an hour, let it boil, and when it is cold, pour it off into 
another clean pan, and King one ounce of gum -arabick into it; ; 
1 take 


Ses Ar +5 * 


take another earthen pan with rain- water, put into it two 
ounces of allum, boil your wood in it, and after it is well ſoak- 
ed, take it out, let it 1 a little, warming the mean while 
the red colour, and ſtriking it over your wood; repeat this 
till your colour is deep _ to "__ liking then CORE: it 
en a Wappen py 5 


* Red, for ding Wand. % 


A K E raſp'd braſil, boil it till you ſee it of a fine red co- 
jour, then ftrain it through a linnen cloth. . 

The Wood you deſign to dye, colour ſirſt over with ſaffron - 
yellow, and after it is dry, ftrike it over with the red colour, 
till it is deep enough ; then poliſh it with a tooth. If you pur 
alittle allum to the braſi colour, it will turn to a brown. 


. To etch Figures upon Wed. 


1 AK E melted 7 825 and having your Table ready, wink: 

therewith flowers, or what elſe you will, upon it; then 
with a colour'd water boil'd with vitriol, faltpetre and allum 
in ſtanding miſt-water, with which cover the board over the 
tallow ; and let it ſtand, or repeat it till the colour pleaſes you. 
In this manner you r marble or e your ag as you 
pleaſe FW ſelf. | 
| — To marble ado 2 


AK E the whites of eggs. beat them up till 500 6 can write 
| or draw therewith, then with a pencil or feather draw 
what veins you pleaſe upon the Wood; after it is Ury'd. and 
harden'd for two hours, take quick-lime, mix it well together 
with wine, and with a bruſh or pencil paint the wood all over; 
after it is thorough dry, rub it with a ſcrubbing bruſh off ſo, 
that both the lime and the whites of the eggs may come oft 
together; then rub it with a linnen rag till it is ſmooth and 
be; after Which you may lay over 3 thin yamilds; and you 
will have a fine marbled wood. Or. es 


R IND white lead or r chalk together . water upon 3 . 
marble very fine, then mix it up with the whites of 
well beaten, wherewith you may paint or marble as you chink | 

| | 3 proper 3 
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proper ; when dry, ſtrike it over with a lee made of lime and 
urine, this will give the wood a brown-red colour:: upon this 


colour you may, when dry, marble again with the whites of 


eggs, and again when dry, give it another bruſh with the lee; 
after you have with a ſcrubbing bruſh rubb'd off the marbling 
whites of eggs, then you may ftrike it once more all over with 


the lee, and your work, when dry and poliſhed, will look very 
agreeable and of a fine marbling. — 


4 Gold, Siluer, or Copper Colour on Wind: 


T AKE cryſtal, beat.it in a mortar to powder, t then grind 
| it on a marble with clean water, and put it into a clean 
new pot, warm it, and add to it a little glue, with this ſtrike 
or paint over your wood: when dry, take a piece of gold, fil. 
yer or copper, and rubbing it over therewith, you will have 
the colour of any one of thoſe metals upon the wood, which 
you may afterwards poliſh. | 


DT colour Word of a Walnut- 1 Colour. 


'A K E the bark of walnut-trees, or th green ſhells of 
.- walnuts, dry them in the ſun, mix as much as you have 
— ſor, with nut- oil; Sow it wg and rub the wood over 


| 2 therewith. 


To flain Maud of a fine Green. 


T A K E green nut-ſhells, put them into a ton made of Re- 


1 man vitriol and allum, in Which let them boil an hour 
or two. To this lee add ſome verdegreaſe, fincly ground with 
vinegar, then take your wood, after you have ſoak'd it for 
two days in ſtrong ory wine vinegar, and 1 it therein, Or, 


| Wt Ado the fineſt WY grind it with Harp wine 


vinegar, add to it a little tartar ; let it ſtand over night, 
the verdegreaſe will ſettle, and you will have a fine green; with 
this ſtrike over your wood ſeveral times: Tf you would have it 
of a graſs green, then put a little ſap green amonft | it. 


A Red 


$>- 
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AKE quick- lime, pour rain-water upon it ; let it ſtand 
over night, and filter it through a cloth; then add more 
rain- water to it, and put in clear and freſh braſil chips, toge- 
ther with the wood you intend to dye, and boil it till the colour 
is to your liking. The wood is firſt to be throughly ſoaked 
in allum water. Or, | SABER bn ö 


OL IS H your wood-work, after you have finiſhed it with 
your plane, and then lay on it muſſel gold or ſilver, dilu- 
ted with ſize or with the white of an egg; marbling it in the 
manner above directed in marbling of wood, and when dry, 
ſtrike it over ſeveral times with the following colour. | 
Take fine raſped braſil, pour on it oil of tartar, or infuſe 
it therein, and it will extract a fine red colour: this colour'd 
vil pour off, and put freſh oil to the brafil, to extract more of 
the colour, Let theſe ex tractions dry gently, then draw it off 
again with ſpirit of wine, and you will have a red for your 


uſe. * | 
A Violet Colour for Witd, 


TAKE four ounces of braſil, and one ounce of indigo, 
infuſe them together in a quart of water, and boil your 
wood therein, 5 


—_— 


To adorn Mood with Ornaments of Silver or Tin. 


| F IRS T carve or hollow your ornaments out upon your 
'L wood in the beſt manner, ſo as to undermine the edges on 
both ſides of your ſtrokes, Then make an amalgama of tin, 
by diſſolving it over a gentle heat, and putting into it the ſame 
Romy of quickfilver, which, before you * heated, ſtir 
with a ſtick well together, and pour it into a pan of cold water; 
when dry, grind it upon a marble with water very fine, tem- 
pering it with clear ſize ; then fill up the carved figures, ſmooth- 
ing it with your hand, and when dry poliſh it. To make it 
more of a filver colour, rub it over with an amalgama of fil- 
ver and quickſilver, and poliſh it with a dog's tooth. ES 
Inſtead of tin, you may alſo uſe biſmuth ground fine with 


water, 
25 3 70 


LU 
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5 Emboſ „ Nageln Manner of Ornaments on a gilded * | 


Lannel, the Gold N laid over with A ar * 10 


0 olour. 


"IRST gud your mW — 2 wood work, as. you are 
directed under the article of gilding, and when thoroughly 
dry, paint it all over ſmooth and even with lampblack, ground 


with linſeed and nut- oil; add to it an equal quantity of umber, 


in order to dry it the better; after you haye ſet it for two or 
three days, or according to the convenieney or the time of the 
year, to dry ; then, before it is quite hard, draw or pounce 
what you deſign to emboſs upon, and with à blunt-pointed 
bodkin, horn, or wood, trace into the black lay, down to the 


gold, opening thoſe. places, and making the gold appear in-the 


_beſt manner you can. In birds, plants, cattle, and ſuch like, 


you muſt obſerve to take the heightenings out clear, and leave 
the ſhade, by hatching into the black, agreeable to your de- 


fign ; the fine and ſoft ſhades of the hair, toc. you may finiſh 
with a fine pencil, with the black colour, upoa the gold ; and 
when you have done, let it dry. thoroughly for three of four 
days more; then lay over it a clear varniſh, which you may, 
after it is 47 repeat a ſecond time, and rent work will look 


el. 


25 To do \ this upon a Blue Ground. 


FTER you have gilded your work, then take allum 
which is nat too coarſe, mix it with mortar on a marble 


Fr adding to it the white of an egg: with this and a little 


water mix your ſmalt, and ſtrike it pᷣne and even over the 


_gilding + then, when it is almoſt dry, ſift through a fine ſieve 
Tome of the fineſt ſmalt over it ; you may, if you will, mix it 


with ſpangles of ſeveral colours; and when choroughly dry, 


W_ 


wipe olf what ſticks not to it, and proceed in tracing up your | 
figures you deſign for gold. The fine finiſhing frokes upon 
the gold, becauſe they cannot well be done with ſmalt, you 
5 may uſe Pruſſian blue or indigo mix'd with white lead. You 
= m 15 iF IV will, YT, it, ot it will loch better W 


te: 
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Varieties of GLuzs and CgmenTs, for ning | 
not only Wood, but alſo 1 ee and 
even METALS. „ ee as HOMMOTP? 


An excellent Glue for u Stones: Gu, and. au. l 


AE E good glue four ounces, ſoak it over night in 
diſtill'd vinegar, then boil it up there with; take a clove 
of garlick, beat or bray it in a mortar, add to it one ounce of 
-0x+gall, / Wring this juice through a linnen cloth into the 
warm glue; then take maſtic and farcocolla, of each one dram, 
ſandarac and turpentine of each two drams : grind the fandarac 
and maſtic fine, and put them together with the farocofla and 
turpentine into a phial ; pour one ounce of the ſtrongeſt bran- 
dy upon it, and ſet it ſtand three hours in a moderate heat, 
well ſtopp'd up, giving it now and then a ſhake, add. this alſo 
to the warm glue; then ſtir or beat it together with a wooden 
ere till ſome of the moiſture is evaporated, and the glye 
grown cold. When you have occaſion to uſe it, then take 
as much or as little as your work requires, ſoak it in ſtrong 
vinegar, 'till itis'diffoly'd, If you uſe this glue for ſtones, 
mix it with tripoli, or with ſome powdered chalk; and if foc 
glaſs mix beſides a little tripoli, fine ground Venice glaſs ; and 
if you would uſe it for metals, as iron, braſs, copper, put to 
it ſome of the fineſt filirigs; you may alſo add a lit iſinglaſs. 
And if you would have this glue bold out or ſtand the water, 
mix it up with a ſtrong varniſh as much 25 the preſent occa- 
ſion requires. | . 
Y 4 od Stone e Glue or 2 for Grotto Wark.” 5 
\ 
A Bay two parts of white 7 melt it us add: to it 
four parts of bees-wax ; when melted together, add 
ſtone flower, of the ſtone you deſign to cement, two 
or three parts, or ſo much as will give the cement the colour 
of the ſtone; to this add one part of flower of ſulphur, .firſt 
Incorporate all together over a gentle fire, and afterwards knead 


it 
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it with your hands in warm water. With this cement the ſtones, 


+ after-they are well dry'd and have been warm'd before the fire, 
| 1 $0 to receive the cement the better. 


A Wd Glue, which flands Water. 


C M MON glue mix'd up with linked oil or varniſh, 

applied to the places to be glewed together, after the have 
been warm'd, and when thoroughly dry, wil laſt and ſtand 
8 | 


* 


Another fine Glue, 


A KE | ilinglaſs and common glue, ſoak them over night 
in ſtrong brandy ; then diſſolve them over a coal fire, 
and mix with it a little fine powder'd 4 this will 


| * a very ſtrong glue. 
Another extraordinary Glue. 


AKE fal- -armoniac, ſandarac and —_ 1 ſoak and 

diſſolve them in ſtrong brandy, over a gentle heat, put 

t5 them a little turpentine ; when all is diffolv'd, then pour the 

ſolution over iſinglaſs and common glue, and in a cloſe veſſel, 

diſſolve it over a flow fire; add to it a little ge, and 
when it is of a right temper, uſe it. 


A good Water Cement. 


AK E one part of minium or red lead, and two parts 
of lime; mix them well together with the whites of 


eggs. 
8 tone-Glue, wherewith you may glue either Stone or Glaſs. 


A K E white Ainttone powder, which is ary and finely 
ſearced-; then take white roſin, melt it in an iron or ear- 
then ladle, ſtir the powder in it, till it is like a thick paſte; 
warm the glafs, or what you deſign to glew- together, gild the 
places or joinings, and it will add a great beauty. This has 
been made 7 of in n the I of ee and other 


thi | 
nes. . 
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An exceeding fine Cement to mend broken China or Glaſſer.” | 


G ARLICK — in a ſtone mortar, the juice where · 
J of, when applied to the pieces to be join'd together, is 


fineſt and ſtrongeſt cement for that Patol. and will 
| ſve — or no mark, if done with care. 


A Cement for broken Glaſſes. b. 


Bu EAT the white of an egg very clear, mix with it fine 
powdered quick-lime, with this join your broken glaſſes, 
N and earthen ware. Or, p 


AKE iſinglaſs, powder'd chalk, Sy a little or mix it 

together, and diſſolve it in fair water over a flow fire, 
with which cement your broken glaſſes or china ware, and ſet 
it to dry in the ſhade. Or, 


AKE ifinglaſs, maſtix and turpentine, diſſolve them, 
and cement yuur broken ware; when dry they will 


hold, and rather break in another place, than where 50 and 
cemented, Or, | 


\AKE quick lime, mix it with old 3 which 7 
you have boil'd in water to a, paſte; with this cement 
your glaſſes or-china, and it will anſwer your deſire. This 
paſte is likewiſe a good /utum ; to Jute a cover to an earthen 


pan, or a glaſs, retorts, Sc. You may add alittle fine brick- 
duſt to it. | 


4 Lutum or Cenimt, for Fog in glaſſes uſed fo e 
preparations. This will ſtand the fire. 


AK E wheat-flower, fine powder'd Venice glaſs, pul- 

verized chalk of each an equal quantity; fine brick-duft 
one half of the quantity, a little ſcrap'd lint z mix it up with 
the white of an egg, ſmear it on a linnen cloth like a plaſter, 
and with it encloſe the cracks of your glaſs retort, or other 
glaſs utenſil; but let it dry before you put it to the kre. Or, 


w it AKE old varniſh, glue therewith your pieces together, 
tie it a and ſt it it to dry in the ſun, ora warm place; 


when 


* 
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when dry, ſcrape off the ee 3 hue out at mw on, 
and it will hold very well. Thy | 


Nui ae 77 join n e 


A . the pieces with WE oil, pu and hold them 
cloſe together over the fire. A 


An excellent Glue or Cement to mix with mY Gloſs, Mar- 
ble, &c. in order to nate * _ mages, on her 
Things ed F 4 


4 A K E fine glue well purißed, foi oulides; maftick two 
ounces, powdered ſealing wax fix ounces, fine ground 
brick-duft one ounce ; put the fiſh glue into a glaz'd pipkin 
upon a flow fire; and after you have mix'd your ingredients, 
put it together into the pipkin, boil it up, and what hangs 
together uſe; if you mix it up with fine powdered glaſs, of any 
colour, you may form it to what ſhape you will, and hep 
cold bad dry, it will be as ard as ſtone. 


Another Cement which ani „h, 


\AK E pitch, as much as you will, ms; it, 5 50 mix Li 
with brick- duſt and litharge, and to make it harder, 
moiſten the brick-duſt firft with ſharp vinegar, ' and take a 
larger quantity of the Iitharge, it will be as hard as ſtone. 


\ Good Glue Sticks, or Spittle Glue, ft for Boothinders. 


AK E two ounces f iſinglafs, half an ounce of ſugar- 
candy, and half a dram of gum tragant. Then take 
half an ounce of ſlips or parinꝑs of white parchment, pour on it 
a pint of water, and let it bail well; take that water, ſtrain 


it through a cloth, and pour it over the two other ingre- 


dients, mix'd with a little roſe, water; let it boil away above 
half, then take it off the ts and Wo it. into ae flat Rehe, 
Ms in wy Wr 200 PROF 
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4 Water Coment, which the longer it in in ni, the bar- . 
Nel nd der een ie , 


. 


AK E 8 uke roſin, 1 27 SY of 
each an equa] quantity, "melt, and with ſome powder'd 
quick- — mix them up into a maſs, 


65 


. Cement as FAS as. F | 


M ELT pitch, 71 take ground fand, worn of from 
grind Mes We well We boil it N and * 
15 for uſe. 


HA „ 


4 
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Several ci curious ; Secrets relating. to. hon, Bone, 
| and Ho. 


Ta whiten Jvury that i is become red or lies: 


UT alum into fair water, fo nick as will make it pretty 
P white, then boil it up; into this put your ivory for. an 

hour to ſoak ; rub it with a hair cloth, and wipe it over 
with'a clean napkin” or linnen rag moiſten'd ;/ in this let i it le, 
ali it dries of itſelf, elſe, it will be = to ple 


74 


Another Methed to 00 S tory. 


B OIL the ivory in water and ab Ran till your ſee it 
has a good WAR: | 255 


FS, 2 Marble prom 2 | 


M E L T hes mak and tallow che or elſe hen and 

white bees. wax, and lay it over your ivory; then with 
an ivory bodkin, open the ſtrokes that are to imitate marbling⸗ 
pour the ſolution of ſome metal or other on them, and let it 
ſtand a little while; then pour it off, and when it is dry, cover 
thoſe ſtrokes again with wax, and open ſome other veins with 
your bod kin for another metallic ſolution ; and this leres to 
the number of colours you 4 to give it. 


* 


The 


* 


e 


* 
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the ſolution of gold gives it a purple; of copper, a green ; 
of ſilver, a lead black ; of iron, a yellow and brown colour, 


Theſe ſolutions well manag'd, and apply'd on ivory, will in- 
tirely anſwer the deſign of the artiſt, 


this method you may imitate * and ſevetal 


other things on ivory. | 
Te flain lun of « fe Green. 


A K E to two parts of vardegreaſe one part of fal-armo- 
niac; grind it well together, pour ſtrong white wine 
vinegar on it, and pat your your ivory into it; let it lie covered, 


till the colour has penetrated, and is deep enough to your ihe 
ing. It you 


would have it marbled or ſpotzed, ſprinkle 
marble it with wax. 
And thus you-may colour yout ivory with any other colours, 


Re. if you prepare them in the manner directed, VIS, with fal-armo- 


niac and vinegar. 
7 the hoe or Bone of « fc Coral Red. 


| MAEE amo wood-aſhes, of which take two. quarts, 


it in a pan upon one pound of braſil, to this add 
one e of allum, two pounds of copper filings, and boil it 
for half an hour ; then take it off, and let it ſtand : in this put 


_ the ivory or bone, the longer it continues in this liquor, the 


redder it will be, 
kar Avro Med Gti 


| T AKE litharge and quick- lime, an equal quantity of ch, 


put them in rain-water over the fire, till it begins to 

2 this put the bone or ivory, Rirring them well about 
— ſtick; and afterwards when you ſee the bone receive 
the colour, take the pan ſrom the Eg —_ the bone all 
the _ till the Uiquor'! is cold. ? ESTES 


To dye Bones of Green Colour, 


\AKE apan full of clean water, and put into it a pretty 
large piece of quick lime, leaving it fo for 24 hours; 
| then ſtir it well — with a ſtick, and vu fettled ſtir it 


again, 


a r ng n 


. gon 
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again, thus ee it three or four times; the next morn- 
ing ſtr ain is aff clean and put it up for uſe ; the Bones you 
— to dye boyl in common water wherein allum has been 
diffolv'd, for ſome time then ſcrape them well, and put them 
into the lime waten mixt with verdegreaſe, boil them well, 
and then take them out to dry; inſtead of lime water you may 
make uſe: of urine, which will anſwer the fame pens 1 


2 dye Bones or ax the Cul of an Emerald. 


UT copper-filings or flacks into ſome aqua- 1 and 
p when it has done working, put in your wrought bone or 
vory, leaving it therein for 24 hours, then nn out and 

ie will be of a pleaſant Emerald- Colour. | 


To dhe Bones red, Mew, er en other c. 


—LRST. boil the bones in alem water, then take quick. _ 

lime-water-or urine, put into it braſil, . or 
madder, or whatever colour you pleaſe; then boil the bones 
or _ rep and it will anſwer your purpoſe. . 


To make Horn ſoft. 


AKE raan's urine,” which has been put by and'cover'd 

for a month; in this boil one pound of weed-aſhes, or 
the aſhes of vine-ſtalks, two pound of quick-lime, eight 
ounces of tartar, and eight ounces of ſalt; after it is boiPd 
pour it through a flannel, and filtre it thus three times. Keep 


this lee covered, and ſoak the horn therein for eight days, and 
it will be ſoft. 


Another. 


14 K E weed. aſhes and quick lime; ben ſtrong ; 
lee, filtre it clear, and boil the ſhavings or chips of 
horn therein, and they will be like a paſte; you may colour it 


of what colour you pleaſe, and caſt or form it into any —_ 
you RT s | 


To 


e m-Laie dave av. Or 


; To prepare Hor Leaver' in Imitation of ragt. 


AKE quiek-lime. one dont: and litharge o ſilver 
ounces, mix 1t wich ſome urine into a paſte, and 
er $ with it, in - what form or ſhape you pleaſe, on 
both also, the horn ; when dry, rub off the powder, and 
repeat this as many times as you will. Then take vermillion, 
which is prepared with ſize, lay it all over one ſide of the 
| _ as alſo on the mm to which you delign to faſten 
8 0)& £412 4 
— raiſed. — over the oni in a cw of os ſhave 
ſoever: put it by to dry, and with the aforeſaid paſte and the 


vermillion give it the colour; then lay on a clear glue (nei- 


ther too thick, nor too thin) both upon the horn and the wood 
on which. it io to be fixed; and eloſe it together; do this work 
min a warm place; and let it ſtand all night, then cut or file 
_ off the roughneſs, or what is ſuperſſuous about it; rub i it over 
with à coal, and poliſh it with tripoli and linſeed oil. 1 
The work made in this manner looks very beautiſul and 
natural, and may be uſed by cabinet makers for pillars, 
pilaſters, RO or _y other nien in cabinet- 
work. . 4b 


' Amther Method 6 Co outierfer Ti bie Shells on Hin. 


4 A K E — aqua - fortis two ounces, — ſilver one 
| dram; let the ſilver diſſolve, and after you have ſpot- 
ted or matbled your horn with wax, ſtrike the ſolution over 


it z let it dry of itfelf, and the horn will be in thoſe places, 


which are free from wax, of a brown or black colour. Or, 


- 


Lay the wa x all over the Bec then with a pointed skewer 
or iron draw What you will, laying the figure you draw open 
on the horn; then pouring on the above ſolution, let it ſtand 
a little; and after you have pour'd it off, either ſcrape or melt 
the wax, wipe it with a clean rag, and poliſh i itz oſon 

Inſtead of the ſilver ſolution, you may boil litharge of 
filver in a ſtrong lee made of quick-lime, ſo long till it be- 
comes of a black tincture: Or, inſtead of ſilver you may diſ- 
ſolve lead in aqua fortis: 


7 


ON OT w TOY — — 8 


„ — — 2, 
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To folder Hern baue, aſter it bas been lin'd with. proper 
Falls or Colours. © 


.. 


'T gether, either for handles of knives, razors, or any 
thing elſe'; lay foils of what colour you pleaſe on the inſide 
> one of the horns, or inſtead of ſoils painted or gilded paper 


parchment ; then fix the other piece upon it : lay a wet lin- 


5 1 twice doubled, over the edges, and with a hot 
iron rub it over, and will cloſe and join together as firm * 


il made of one pare. ; 


* 
* * * N ry 7 71 - 
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To 3˙ Horn of 4 —_ 4 2 


11 Ak E two parts of verdegreaſe. one third part of al 
armoniac, grind it well together, pour on it ſtrong white 
wine vinegar, and it will he tinctured of a pleaſant green: 
then put your horn into it, let it lie 72 57 till vou fe etinged 
to what es of colour you would have it. Or,” 


15 


18 3 
85 A 


A 3 ſhells of alp put them into a bers 
lee, with a little vitriol and allum, let it boil for two 
dam, -and lay the horn for two days in ſtrong W 


then put half an ounce of verdegreaſe, ground with l 
into the lee, boil the born in it, and it . be yy oe a 

geen. 18 Y p 
2 V che Hern of « red Color. © Bia wins « >: ; vac 


2 


Tis e pour riii-water upon it and kt it 


er. 
\ 


As x)" Hers e Book NEU AA 
TAKE qui ich lime, flacken it with urin, 10 e * 


over the 00 z then take red curriers water, waſh the 
horn therein, and it will turn to A green colour ; "wipe it over 


gain with, the ſaid lime, and when dry, waſh it with lee; 


let; it lay n 7 15 lay, 1 it wil b be ol a fine cheſout 


colour, *** a * 1 


* 
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AKE two pieces of born made on purpoſe 0 er tas | 


ky 


\ 
% 
* - 


4 p 


= 
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r 


it 7 Io 14 then pour the 


10 
w_ "_ ABOkATORY: Or, 
. a. Blue cler. 


7 tht Hun 


Pann: braſs bowl, and when, you have.made i it oat bot, 

wipe it over with {:J-armoniac ; then pour lime water 
upott it,. ſticcit together, and you will have à blue water, in 
which ſteep your __ ae longer you le i ler . gexper 
one eee SORE 
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r ten ouncts * "ip Wee ple er, and 

fine pulverized gum ſandatac two ounees, clear Venice 
turpentine two ounces, put it togethet into a glaſs, 
and cover it cloſe. with wax'd paper and a bladder ; then take 
4 pot with water, put it on 2 coal fire, and when it begins to 


be warm, put ſome hay on the bottom of the pot, on which 


2 glaſa; then let it boil for two or three touts; and the 
arac A turpentine will diſſolbe, and vhite wich the 
ſpirits: : Then pour your varniſh boiling hot through 2 clean 
hair cloth, and put it up in a clean phial for uſe. This is an 
excellent varniſh; fit to be uſed For varniſhing light colours, 

white, yellow, ane . red; 1 ns op WY as we 


* 


vered or gilded, | "4 | 


Another arab ft 1% mix WO red 1 471 Cite, e 
| to japan the Work over therewith,” © 1 
AK E reQiked ſpicits, that is, ſuch as aha yours on 
gun powder will fire it; or when a linnen rag being 
dipp's i into it, and lighted it will conſume it, one pound ; bf 
"glean gum lacca à quarter of a 12 und ; grind it fine, and put 
mo over it, te wad fot 
| it once ever; hour; the thiy diy hang it 
5a. 2 Wed 2 7 e till it is well diflolved; then ſtrain it 


— age 2d put in pp for ue. 2156, 
Bo Another 


" - * - 5 
4 F * 
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AK B of theteft and firongeft brandy one os WH. 


To! 


eloſe covered, for one day, in a gentle warmth ; then pour 


the brandy. and filthace it through a paper; of this take ont 
pound, white amber {ix ounces, ſandarac fix ounces, gym lac 
two ounces (the amber muſt be picked out of clear pieces) grind 


all fine together, put it into a phial or matraſs, then; pour on 


it three pound of the filtrated brandy. 2 your phial muſt, be but 


about: half filyd ; then ſhake it about for an hour- together, 
keep it in the matrais for two. days, ſhaking it once every 


bour; nnn ee hav cloth ang: F 
fit for uſe. $31 


22 the-which;tcney in adi. mak 


ing avbeher ſuch quantity of varniſh, W 10 1 Kee half 
ren e 5 


ee Du Mn, 


*. 


Tax A K E highly rectifed ſpirits of wine one pint, gum 0 


four ounces;  fandarac two ounces, white amber one 
ounce, white frankinceafe one ounce ; powder theſe in a ſtone 
mortar very fine, and put them together with the ſpirits of 


wine, into a phial or matraſs, Ropping it very cloſe ; ſet it in 


the heat of the ſun, or in winter-time in a warm place, and 
after it has Rood three or four days, ſet it on aſhes over a 
charcoal fire, boil it ſoftly for two hours, and when yu ſee 
the ſpirits of a yellow-browniſh colour, and of a thick conſiſ- 
tence, r it bot through a hair cloth, _ N 


So Was. ber _ 
tb Au. or clear ie. 


0 e e banks, 2 — them Fine, 


2 put them into a glaſs, and boil them in diftilfd vinegar : then 


peur off the vine 


; and waft che ſediment with clean warm 


water, and it will be of a white colour; dry it, and grind 
* ane nn to & one dram of gumiragant, vo —_ ; 


tartar one pound, let the brandy ftand upon the _ 


% 


* 
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of white ſugar-· candy, both finely ground, put it by little and 
little into a matraſs, herein you have before-hand put two 
und of high rectified {pirits of wine; and after you have put 
all ehe ingredients into it, ſhake it for an hour together, t 
5 * — 4 Balnaum Marie; and when it begins to boil, 


7. 


uinue ſo ſor two hours; then let it cool ? and after it b 
cold let it ſtand for three days; decant it off into a clean phial, 
ſtop it cloſe; and it is then fit for uſe, _ Ms ole a 

barg (4292 016915 fo fu bagoig 20 ut 1991716 24 
g AK E dhe above ſpecified ingeents; il them.n OY 
41 directed. and after you have put to it the gum 
* ſogar-candy; take of clear oil of ſpike or tur- 
pentine one pound, cyprian turpentine ſux ounces, put them 
| together into a ftrong matreſs, and ſet it, furniſhed with a 
- © teaden ring, in a bath heat; when that heat begins to boil, 
and the turpentine 16 Uiffol d, then add the other ingredients 
finely ground to it; ſtir them well together with a wooden ſpa- 
tula, 2 jet them Rand in the boiling balneum for three or 
four hours; then take it out, and when cold, and has ſtood 
two or three days, pour it into a clean * and you will 


er ny 99 33 


ro 25 0 211 51 835 
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: rd pier em dright- like u Sage „ae 
1% rig 201 & 7 84 
F your table is into: Ws, a lus 10 ö then ine it ficſt 1 
over with indigo and white, ground with oil, and a little 
turpentine; when dry, you may give it another layer, and 
'heighten or deepen it to your liking, and when this is tho- 
= roughly dry, then varniſh it with the following varniſh z. . 
Take clear cyprian turpentine half an ounce, ſandarac one 
ounce, maſtic two ounces; grind the ſandarac and maſtic 
very fine ; then take oil of ſpike two ounces, oil of turpentine 
one ounce, put it into a glaſs cucurbit, and diſſolve it over 
a gentle beat; add to it the pulverized gum, ſet the glaſs or 
« matraſs in à pan with water; and let it boil ovef᷑ a flow fire for 
an houry and all will be diſſol vd and united 55 en let i it Cool, 
ome it in a phial well ſtopp'd ſor uſe, 
When you uſe it, firſt 1 your . table, 20 0 it 
8 then take ſome fine and light ſmalt in à cup. or 
* 4 plate, n to — n. piece re quires, 


temper 


. 8 
nnn nene a — LS. oo * 


—— 
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temper it with the above varniſh, and with a large hair braſh.» 

pencil glaze it as quick as you can all over; let it. dry in a 
220 place that is free from duſt, which, will be in about three 
hours time, then glaze it over again; the oftner ybu repeat 
it, the brighter will be your table; and if you will ad it ol 
an ee fine bene, Blaze itover'12-0r 15 men 2 


4 Chin Varniſh forall fn of d, 10 10 wy 


JUT into 4 N a pint of ſpirien of wine, one ounce of. 

gum anime, two ounces of maſtick, two ounces of lan 
datac or juniper gum, powdered finely together in a mortar - 
then put them together into the matraſs, cloſe it up, and hang. 
it in hot weather in the ſun for 24 hours, or ſo long over a 
fire, till the gum is'diffolv'd, and the ſpirits are tinctur'd there- 
wich; then filtre it through a clean cloth, and kcep it in a 
phial elo d up; yo may mix therew-ĩl what kölour vou 
pleaſe: for red uſe vermillion, for black uſe lampblack or ivo- 
ry black, for blue uſe 9 and Lg e Aon e ee * 
ns White lead, Ge. 

; TE GT, Ag oa 0. O13 3 64 21 We. 4 £16501 *2 
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IRST hay your ere bee be as you | 
have been inſtructed above; then lay it over again with 


| lead and yellow pink, well ground and mix'd up with the 


Nd lac-var 
Ve. ft dr Bs 
1 

nale 4 97 0: 
"Then take dragons: biss, di is a 0 gum; 10 may be 
had at any druggiſts, beat it very fine in a mortar and temper 
it with this varniſh :. if: you would be very nice, ſtrain it thro” 
à fine hair cloth, and put it up in a phial for uſe ;: the longer 
it ſtands the finer the colour will be: with this you may ſhade 
over your table or other work in the beſt manner you can : if 
you over cloud it again, you muſt have a darker ſhade: and to 
. deepen your ſhades, you may add to your varniſh a little ivory 
"black, umber or indigo, and work the colours together ac- 
N 3 cording | 


% 


you may do it twice or three times over, let- 
roughly tr © time before you repeat: after 
1 Dutch tuch 0 _— as the a and Cabi- 


\ 


* 
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cording to the beſt of your judgment. When you have done 
your work, and it is thoroughly dry, then take ſome pumice 


ſtonc, . it red hot, and beat it to a fine powder, and with 
this and Dutch ruſhes, ſoak'd in water, rub it ſmooth, and 
alter wards with à clean woolen rag; and holding it over a 
gentle heat, give it five or ſix more coats of - varniſh, but be 
careful it be not heated too much, leaft it ſhould bliſter, and 
ſpoil vour wor k; after it is thoroughly drv, then take tin-aſhes 


and tweet oil, and with the rough fide of 8 paniſb leather poliſh 


it, and give it the finiſhing Große with — tin aſhes and the 

palm ot your hand, wiping it till it has gained a fine luſtre. 

R this direction ip artiſt wil made ee ivprove+ 
Wh, 


#- 
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Ak E four ot five « quarts of good ſpirits, diſtill and re- 
4 it tu the digtieft de degree, that when. you light a ſpoon- 
full it will conſume in flames, and leave nothing behind, Ha- 
ving this ready, take gum-lacca, beat it fine and put it to the 
ſpirit into a phial or matraſs; let the ſpirit be four fingers high 
above. the gum, eloſe the glaſs, by tying a treble bladder over 
it, then put it on a hot ſand, and let it Rand. till the ſpirit and 
gum is well united and boil'd ; but be cateful to ſee whether 
you perceive any bubbles riſe to the top of the glaſs, and as 
Won as you perceive them. take a needle and prick the blad- 
der, in order to give it vent, elle your glak will be in dung 
of burſting. 
After which filtre it thro? akkeing: paper inte another glad. 
and keep it rioſe ſtopp d for uſe. 
If you would uſe this varniſh with bonn * be firſt 
round with the rectified ſpirits, and then temper as much as 
you have occaſion for preſent uſe with the varhiſh, and lay it 


dn your work ; and when you think you have laid your var- 


niſm thick enough, poliſh it, when by, with Dutch ruſhes ; 


-rhen-give it a ſecond poliſh with tripoli and ſweet oil; after- 


* 


watds give it another layer of two of clear MFR and it will 
r ores 5 ag 1 


* . * * 
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7 Japan with Gold, Giaſs, er any ather Metallic Spangles, 
FIRST lay on your work with lac-varnih then grind 
Colrgne earth and gamboge with the ame; this varniſh 
muſt be brig et and clear: with that colour lay your work once 
or twice over; let it dry, and then varniſh it over, and fitt on 
the gold duſt, or whatever elſe you deſign it for. If your 
work or table is large, lay the varniſh on one place after ano. 
ther; for the varniſn will dry in one part before you have done 
fiſting the other. After you have ſifted our work all over, 
and it is thorougbl dry, then give it twelve or fifteen lays 
more 0: clear varniſh, after which ſmooth and poliſh it as di- 
| rected. ö . | „ Loh8 $3 2 © 


25 A very fine Varnißb for a Violint 77 
F: O do this in the beſt manner, you muſt havs three glaſſes 
before you : in the firſt put of the fineſt gum lacca eight 
ounces, fandarac three or four ounces, both very finely pulve- 
riz'd ; upon this pour of the beſt rectified ſpirit of wine, ſo 
much till it ſtand four inches above'the ingredients ; when dil- 
ſolv'd, ſtrain it through a cloth, and place it cloſed up in a till 
place to ſettle; in a few days tlie top will be clear, which you 
are to decant off in another glaſs, and preſerye it from Juſt, 
In the ſecond glaſs put of dragon's blood five ounees, and of 
red wood three ounces, make a ſolution and extract of them 
with the ſame ſpirit of wine. „ 
In the third glafs diſſolve of Colophony three ounces, Aloes Suc- 
cotrines two ounces, Orlenium three ounces ; and when the 
whole is extracted, then pour the ingredients of the three glaſſes 
into one, ſtop them up, and let them lettle ; then pour off what 
is clear at top, and filtre the reſt thorough a brown paper, If 
you find the varniſh too thin, . exhale it a little gyer a gentle 
heat, and you will have a fine red varniſh, ih wil gild 
pewter, ang be of an excellent compoſition for varniſhing of 
violins, Sr. e eee eee 
A choict varniſh which cannot be hurt by wet. 
_= r capall, as much as you pleaſe, beat it fine, 
put it into a glaſs, and pour of high reQtified fpirit of wine 


Wer it four inches high; then cloſe the glaſs with a bladder 


CS _- * 3 
N 8 


* 
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Pet it for twenty. ſour hours in a warm oyen for the gum to dif. 
| folve, after which put the glaſs in Balu. Mar. till the ſpirits 
22 and the gum are incorporate. 


11 4 * 22 — S345 ; > 62 2 "WE, 0 
4 gad Varniſb fan Painting. 
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B EAT the white of an egg, after you have diffoly'd a piece 
| of white ſugar candy, about the bigneſs of a filbert, and 
half a tea ſpoonful of brandy, till it becomes a froth ; then let 
it ſettle for a little while, and with the clear liquid varniſh over 
your picture; it is better than any other varniſh, ſince it may 
be eaſily waſh'd off again when the picture wants cleaning, and 
de done afreſn. WS: TA. 


# tity you pleaſe, beat it to a powder, put it in a clean 
crucible which: is glaz d within, let it melt over a gentle char- 
coal fire, and ſtir it well, to keep it from burning; then pour 
it upon a ſmooth clean marble table, let it cool, and beat it 
again to powder. Take aftetwards clear turpentine, and in a 
"glaſs warm it in a ſand heat, put into it the beaten amber, let 
them boil and diflolve gently together, till they are of a con- 
ſiſtence fit to be uſed with a pencil, train them through a cloth, 
and you will have the fineſt lac varniſh poſlible ; and although 
it be of a browniſh colour, yet when laid on, it has a fine 
clear gloſs. FFC 


T TAKE of the beſt tranſparent yellow amber what quan- 


The colours wherewith you are to marble,” are the follow- 
ing ; lamp- black, brown-red, oker, vermillion ; theſe four are 
ground with linſeed oil: Venice white lead is ground with oil of 
n n 
©, For a white, lay your firſt ground with linſeed oil, and if 
there are any holes in the wood, fill them up with chalk, tem- 
pered with ſize. For a black ground lay it firft with lamp- 

black and ſize ; when the ground is dry, mix the vermillion 
with the above deſcribed lac varniſn, and with a bruſh pencil 
lay it on with an even and quick hand; repeat this three or 
four times till it is bright and fine, and lay the varniſh by itſelf 
over it twice or thrice: then mix your other colours with the 
varniſh in an oiſter-ſhell, or in little cups, and with 1 

| Wot marble 
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"i un d i with Juch Luftre as. if done with Gold. _—_ 5 ö 
+ «x5 n e ie e. 1 TEST i 
T A K E of. the fineſt gum lacca, in grains ade ounces 
clear gum, ſandarac two ounces, dragon's blood one-ounes a 
and a half, colophoni or black roſin one ounce and a half, beat” 
all together into powder, and put it into a quart of high recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, which is ſtrong enough to fire gun- powder; 
put it im a ſand heat over a ſmallcoal fire, let it boil for two 
hours (if you do it in Bain. Mar. it is better) or ſo long 'til! 
it is diſſaly'd as much as poſſible, t then let it cool; ſtrain it thro* 5 
a cloth into à glaſs; ſo as to ſeparate the droſs that might 
have been in the ingredients: this you. are to lay on every 
thing that has been ſilvered or tinn d, three or four times, 
and it will reſemble the brighteſt gold. If you would have 
the gold colour ſtill higher, you 7A add about two grains of 
gurgummi, two grains of the beſt hepatic aloes, and one grain of 
the fineſt dragon's blood, boiling them up, and ſtraining them 
thro! a cloth into another glaſs. 
When you would uſe it, put the - glaſs. into a baſon with 
water over a gentle charcoal fire, in order to make the varniſh 
fluid: it is alſo N to warm the work before * in! to 
"oxtaith it. * , LDL 
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A K E clear roſin, diſſolve it in à braß pan; to one 
ounce therebf add two drams of the fineſt vermillion; 3 
n you have ſtirr'd them well together, and have choſe your 
"twigs and brances, peel'd and dry'd, take a pencil and paint 
theſe twigs all over, whilſt the compoſition is warm, and ſhape 
them in imitation” of natural coral 'of à black thorn; when 4 
done, hold it over à gentle coal fire; turn the branch with your 4 
band about; and it will make! it all over 1 and EFeN, en on 
11 6 l GHG a TORY I 
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La tha ſame manner you may with white lead repaye wh 
and with lampblack, black — 5 gots 1 off. _ 

A gentleman may with a ee little expence build a onto 
of glaſs cinders, which: may be eaſily had, peu bſes or pieves of 
large flint, and embelliſh it with rod cuunterteit coral; pieces 
of looking-glaſs, oiſter, muſſel, and ſnail- ſhells, moſs, pieces 
of chalk, oar c. _ the cement to bind and cement them 
together, u have OP «Jong: (rf en 
1 of cements, e W 98 , 
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To make or prepare bei. ü 
— FA KE e or Lads Pied” hs: 0 


veins, caleine them in a crucible on a charcoal fire, 
and quench them in vinegar, repeat this twice over; 
tien grind them on a fine hald tone to an im- 
palpable powder. 
When thus ground take white roſin, pitch, new wax, maſ. 
tick and turpentine, of each ſix ounces; frankincenfe and lin- 
ſeed pil, of each two ounces; let them diffolve together over a 
.gentle fte; ſtir them well with a wooden ſpatula, in order to 
Unite them toget er: then pour them into clean water, conti- 
_ pually ſtirring them, take them , and ref ve. them from 
1 for uſe, 
., When, yau deſign to prepare your Nele take to 2 
nd of ibe palycriz'3.. Lapis Laxuli 20 ounces of the mass. 
ne maß you are to diſſolye betore a gentle heat þ\; degrees, 
in a pipkin, and fling the powder into it * little and Wo 
wal 


SN 
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whilk it is diſſolv ing 3 after your powder is all in, and well 
with the maſs, then pour it into a pan with cold 
wuter, ſorm it into little tents or drops; but to prevent its 
ſticking to your fingers, you muſt anoint them with linſeed oil, 
choſe tents or drops you are to put again into freth cold water 
for 15 days, ſhifting the water every other day. Fs cn 

Then take and put them into a clean earthen well glazd 
cup or baſon, and pour warm water on them; when that is 
cold, pour it off, and put freſh warm water to it; this E 
are, to repeat till the tents or drops begin to diſſolve, whi 
will then turn the water into a blue colour. ad 75 
When the Water is of a fine blue tincture, and cold, then 
decant.that into another clean earther cup or baſon, and pour 
more warm water upon the remaining tents; when that alſo 
it colour'd, decant it off, and pour freſh on, repeating this till 
the water receives no more tinfture, 4 ws / 
L“et the tinctured waters ſtand. for 24 hours to ſettle, | after * 
which you will obſerve a greaſineſs on the ſurface 5 which, to- | 
gether with the water, your are to pour off gently, and put 
freſh clean water upon the ſediment, ſtirring it well together, 
and ſtraining it thro a fine hair fieve into a clean bowl; the 
ſieye will attract ſome of the ſlimy or greaſy matter, that might 
otherwiſe remain therein; and after you have waſh'd your 
ſieve, and repeated the ſame thing with the next ſediment, 
ſtraining it through with clear water, three times ſucceſſively, 
= then let it ſettle ; pour off the water and let it dry of itſelf. 
Thus you will have a fine ultramarine. oe 


&. prepare à curious Blut Colour, itrle inferior to Ultrama- 
ww 1 rint, from Blu S mail. | (PG ith 
Gun your ſmalt ver fins, and proceed in every re. 

F ſpect as you ha ve been taught above, in preparing ultra. 


- To prepare 4 curious Blue Goleur from òiiur. 


'H Ammer filvet thin, neal it thoroughly, and quicken or | 
5 anoint it a little over with quiekfilver;; then put a little A 
of the ſharpeſt diſtill'd vinegar, in which you have diſſobꝰ d : 
ſome ſal- armoniac, into a'glafs 3 hang the ſilver flips over * | 


"The LABOR ATOR V Or, 
0 as e tüneunh the vinegar a cover it very cloſe, and put it 


into a warm place, ſo that thereby the fumes of the vinegar 
may be: raiſed a little, theſe extract out of the ſilver a very 
beautiful ultramarine, which adheres to the ſil ver lips; wipe 
them off into a ſhell, and hang the ſilver ſlips over the vinegar 
again, well cloſed; repeat this till all the A 0 is extracted 
from the os 16% $$) | " 190. | 
eat nav ; e e „%, ene k. 


A K ye Abe fineſt ſilver, what quantity you pleaſe; 
1 and diffolveit in 2 clear and ſtrong ſpirit of nitre; then 
draw off half of the ſpirit of nitre, and ſet the glaſs in a damp 
and cool place; and the ſilver will over night ſhoot into fine 
_ cryſtals, not unlike faltpetre'; then decant the ſpirit of nitre 
clear from it, put the cryſtals into glaſs plates, and let them 
"Rand in a warm place till they run into à flour; then grind 
them with as much clear fal- atmoniac, ſubiim'd over common 
alt, ſet them together in the open ait, till you fee the ma 
decome of a blue or greeniſh hue; then put them together 1e 
a cucurbit With a large head to it, and ſublime them, and the 
ſal armoniac will carry the Anim, Lun. up along with it: 
xtſier this grind the ſilver that's leſt at the bottom of the ma- 
traſs with freſh ſa-armoniac, and ſublime it as before; this 
repeat till all the Anime, or the fine blue tincture, is extracted 
from the ſilver; evaporate the water over a gentle fire, and 
you will recover your ſal- armoniac again; the tincture you 
are to dry and preſerve. It is à fine and beautiſul colour, fit 
to be uled for the moſt curious painting or lining. 


l TY Another NMatbodl. ..4 
AE of the oof Giver ea-much, as ; you will als 2 
| very thin, and with four times as much quickſilver | 
make-ir-ints an amalgama, ſtrain it through a leather, and 
drive all the mercury afterwards from it; thus you will have 
a fine ſilver calx, which diſſolve in clear aqua fortis, the quan - 
tity whereof muſt be as little as poſſible; when it is difſc}ved, 
let the water evaporate, and the ſilver will remain at the Lorem 
like moiſt aſhes; pour over it ſome ſal-armoniac mixed with 
: ſharp! white wine vinegar, let it ſettle and turn clear; then 
pour of the vinegar, and keep the ſediment at the bottom 
for a; month; well cloſed up, to prevent the leaſt en, 
* vou will find a very curious blue * oui 8 - 
o 
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＋ AKE armor Jad verdegreaſe, of each fix ounces; 
mix them well together with water of tartar, into a paſte, 


put this into a phial, and ſtop it cloſe 3 let it FRA OY On 
days, and you will have a fine blue col „ | 


uur Method. 


0 7 + be © 


'AKE 9 one part, . two parts, 
beat them both to a powder, and mix them with a little 
white lead; then incorporate them together with oil of tartar, 
t them into 4 glaſs, and cloſe it well; put it afterwards in 2 
10 f, and bake it in a baker's oven ; as ſoon as the loaf 1 1s. 
enough, your colour will . Or. fk 
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iT AKE F two. 4 * "ſulphur three partgyrſal ar- 
| moniac four parts, mix and beat all well together, tem- 
per them with water, put them in a well glaz' d- pipkin into 
a furnace, over a coal fire, and when you ſee a blue ſmoak 
ariſe, take it off and Jet it cool, then brake tha utęgſil, and 
you vil find a fine ky blue, not unlike ulcramarine, 


To fran Blue 1 orniſel, a beautiful Colour. 


AKE floes, before they are full ripe, beat tbem into 
1 2 paſte, and put it in a clean carthen pan ; take a 
earthen pan, put into it a quart of water, 3 e. of — — 
and & oz. of verdegreeſe, and 1 guintal fal-armoniac; let — 
things ſoak ſo long in the water till it is tinctur'd of a, g 
colour. In 24 hours the lime and verdegreaſe will be fi ax 4 
to the. bottom, then diſcant oft the water through, a, .cloath,/i into 
another earthen veſſel, add to 15 the paſte, of {loes, .and let it 
gently boil aver 4 flow fire ; ; when cold it will be of a fine 
blue; then that liquid into a clean pan through: a cloth, 
ſet it on hot 2 „and when, it begins to PE .of. 2; thickiſh 
ſubſtance, 516 put it up in a bladder, and hang it up to 
dry. Vou may alſo dip clean ſoft linnen 185. into it, diy 
them in the ſhady air; when dry, repeat. it again. for. 3 0.4 


4) 5 theſe 3 in paper, M0 when * have occaſion 


5 107 "2 * & 
Hen to 
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Y 


to uſe it, ſoak one of theſe rags in a little fair water, and yo 
will bave a beautiful blue colour f. 
is 4 Bw of Rink 

| TAKE egg-ſbells, calcine them in 2 crucible ; beat, them 
{A fige powder ; put that into a copper box, and pour 
vinegar over it; which ſet into horſe dung for a month, and 
and you will have a delightful blue. 


To make Venice Shy Blue. 


TAKE quick-lime one pound, mix and work it with 
1 ſharp white wine vinegar into a dough ; let it Rand for 


half an hour, and when hard, pour more vinegar to it, in order 
fo make it ſoft ; when done, add to it twa ounces of pulyerized 

fine indigo, mix it firſt well together, et it into 2 glaſs veſſel 
for 20 days under borſe dung, after which time fee whether 
iĩt is ofa fine colour; if not, ſet it again as long as before in 
_ the dung, and it will then come to its perfection. 


; 

Fi - * | 
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"A KE cochineal eight ounces, alum one pound, fine 
And clean wool eight pound, fine powdered tartar half 
2 pound, bran of rye eight handfuls ; boil the bran in 
about three gallons of water, more or leſs, it is no great matter ; 
| put it over night to ſettle, and pour it through a flannel to have 

it clear and fine; then take a copper kettle, large enough to 

contain the Wool; pour half of the bran water and half clean 
water to it, ſo much as you think ſufficieng to boil the wool in; 
let it bol, then add the above tartar and allum to jt, and put in 
the wool, let it afſo boil for two houts, turning all the while 
the wool up and down, in order to cleanſe it thoroughly: after 

it has boiled that time, put the 'waol into a net, to drain out 
the water : take then the other half of the bran water, and 
add to it as much clean water, and let it boil; after it is well 
boiled put in cochineal, which muſt be previoùſly ground vey 


0 se Ages » * 


88 ounces of white tartar : you mufſ ſtir it contin 7 
ally about, whilſt it is boiling to prevent its running over 
put in the wool; ind let it boil for an hour and a half, keeping 
it all the while turning about; aſter the wool has attraſted the 
colbur, put it again into a net, let the water e and you 
willtave it of a ſcarlet colour. » Wires. os 
Ibis colour may indeed — jnunather dee andof 
a brighter luſtre, in a pewter kettle, with tin and aqua fortia, 
but the above method is ſufficient for the purpoſe deſigned, 
and may be made by any body, without the implements whED 
ate V poo to dye it the other x. 


, i | os 12 
: 1 TY SY. i» dal #* +7 * 4 6 s 59 * * 
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"I" AK E N about fix or ſeven id a 
4; therein as much pot aſhes as will make it a good 
lee, fltrate it through a felt or flannel bag to make it very clear 
in this put the wool, let it boil well in a kettle, till it s white 
again, and the lee has extracted all the colour then our it 
again through a clean felt or bag, and ſqueeze out the Wool z 
cha two pound of allum, let it diſſolve in water an 
pour it in the coloured lee 3; ſtir it well together, and it will 
curale and turn of a thick — lice a paſte; pour it again 
into a clean bag, and the lac will remain in the bag, but the 
lee will run clear from it ; aud in caſe it ſhould ſtill run £0- 
loured-from it, g; ou muſt let it boil with a little of the diſſol- 
ved ae ich will ae. r it, e che b 
bus! 2182 2 em 
When the * is in this manns ih the bag, pour 4 water | 
quent, in-otder to clear it from the allum or ſalt that may ſtill 
remain in it, and tałe a plate of plaiſter of paris, or chalk, 
ſtrain the lac through a paper cone that has a ſmall opening at 
the point, in little drops or tents upon it, and when dry, put 
them up for uſe. KS Was vs nk 
You muſt obſerve, that i in rcald the Hanes ſhould fall ſhort 
in doiling the Wool, you aſk echt wn cold, f 6 
with warm Water?!) 
I you can get the parings of ſcarlet cloth in 
ſelf much trouble, by only boiling them an the lee, and pro- 
gerung a2; hes; been-diredted. On, , rn _ - 8 
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AK E lee of aſhes or tartar; to this put a little diffoly1d 
>1allum,” z and pour it into a wide glaſs veſſel; then take 
jneal, put it into a cloſe linnen bag. and ſwing it back-- 
forwards ĩn / the lee till all the colour is extracted; 

= take hikewarm allom-water- pour as much upon the lee 
as will curdle it ; pour the curdled lee through a flannel, 
ſweeten it: with clear water, 1 on a en 'of 


Wann of paris, as before directed. 4 | 
bongilab dog 1 9 9811. £3 31431; a | em: 290 0 311 
wide naa 4 it To Je _ Jermilion. an 3 Tit 
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— — — it into a —9 which beforehand has been laid | 


over with a coat an inch Au then make a coffin of clay 
for the glaſs to ſtand in, ſet this on a trivet, firſt over a flow 
fire put a cover of tin, with a little hole in the middle upon 
the glaſs, and lute it all round”: put an iron wire through the 
hole, for to ſtir it about, augment your fire by degrees, and 
watchyyour glaſs carefully; for you will ſee a coloured ſmoak 


from the matter in the glaſs, but keep on augmenting 


Jour fire, till you ſee the ſmoak become of a red crimſon 
colour, then it is enough; take it oy the fire, let it cool; and 
you will have à fine vermillion. © 7 008: nts 


vetmillion as you will; and grind it well with good vrhite- wine 
on à ſtone, and after that with the white of eggs, add a little 
hepatic aloes to it ; make it up in little cakes, and when dry, 
put them by for uſe. When you uſe them, grind or dilute 
them with clear pump water, and à little white of eggs; 
and if it will not urevrrv U ww the ene a 1 t ＋ 


with it. JU re! £ IT; 3-67" 2 {3 2 21 
. . p x 
* STIL 4 * 5 2 11 4. Ws © 4 15 ind 245 | fi j ; 
How to puriſt Vermillian. 0 (£15 
7 . 89 . 0 3 =. 
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Tt E-vermillion being made of mercury: and char the 
- impurities which it has contracted from thoſe minerals 


muſt be-ſeparated; and this is done in the following manner. 
— 5 the pieces of vermillion with water upon a ſtone, and 


put them on glaz'd plates to\dry; then pour-urin-upon them, 


JAA T and 


Before you uſe it to paint or write therewith, abe as Wan | 


FO 
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1 mix them thoroughly with it. ſo that it ab over it, 


| fer it thus ſtand, and when the vermillion is ſertled, pour off 


that urine, and put freſh upon it ; let it ſtand all night, repeat 
this for four or five days ſucceſſively, till the vermillion is well 
cleanſed : then pour the white of eggs over it, mix it up there- 
with, and fir it well together with a ſpatula of hazel ;Jet it ſtand 
again, when ſertled pour it off, and put freſn on; repeat this 
three or four times, covering your veſſel every time cloſe, to 
keep the duſt from falling into it, which elſe would diminiſh 
the beauty of the colour: when you would uſe * ee 
dilute it with Fader. Or, "ET 


GR. IN D che vermillion' wich the urine” ofa d, or 
ſpirits of wine, and ſet it to dry in the ſun. 

If you would have the vermillion of a high colour and free 
Fo its black hue; then put into the ſpirits or-urine a tle 
Ot, 1 | grind: your vermillion with t. 


wee nale a fine Purple Colour. 


M EL Tone pound of tin, after which put two e 

quickftlver to it; ſtir it ſo long together, till it is an 
lg; then take ulphur and ſal armoniac, of each one 
pound, grind it fine, and mix it up with the amalgama, in a 
ſtone mortar, or wooden bowl ; put it into a glaſs, which is 
well coated with clay, let it firſt over a gentle fre, and aug- 
ment it by degrees, ſo as to keep it in one uniform motion; 
ſtir the matter with a ftick, and when you perceive it to be of 


a yellow colour, take it off the fire, and let it cool, and 7 | 


will have a fine gold colour, beſides A beautiful Nantes 


3 


ul, of al Sort of Co OLOURS extrated from 


7 


How to aha a Tala Blue, n | cher SAY 


P R E p A R E a middling ſharp lee m lime, 
or pot aſhes; in this boil the flowers or leaves of ſingle 


colours, over a flow fire, ſ@ long till the tircture of the 


flower is quite extracted, which you may know when the 
O leaves 


8 
\ 
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leaves turn pale, and the lee is of a fine colour. This lee put 
afterwards into a glazed pipkin or pan, and boil it a little 
putting in ſome roach allum ; then pour the lees off into a pan 
with clean water, and you will ſee the colour precipitate to 
the bottom; let it ſettle well, then pour that water off, and 
add freſh ; repeat this till the tincture is entirely cleanſed from 
the lee and allum; and the freer it is therefrom, the finer will 
be your colour. .. The ſediment is a fine lake, which ſpread 
upon linnen cloth; and lay them on clean tiles in the ſhade 


to dry. 


'You. may dry your colours upon a plate of plaiſter of 
paris, or for want of that on a piece of chalk; either of 
them will do, and dry the colours quicker than the method 

: above. e 6 ts ET Tos ho ; 
Ic o the receipt for extracting the tinctures from flowers, 
. leaves, herbs, and plants, by diſtillation, which has been 
already inſerted p. 151. 1 only add, that it will be adviſeable 
to preſerve the firſt droppings of the extraction that fall in the 
receiver, by themſelves, they yielding the fineſt and moſt 
beautiful colour. Care muſt be alſo taken, not to bruiſe the 
tender leaves of the flowers, elſe. the coarſe juice will diſtill 
| with the tincture, and make it of an (unpleaſant 
hue. Such leaves that are firm and ftrong, require not that 
Mr. Kunkel's Aet bad of extraiting the Colours from 

Ann tho Flawers, &c. LR 


1 Take, ſays he, high rectified ſpirits of wine, and pour it over 
a heib or flower, which I will; and if the leaves of plants 
arte large and coarfe,-I cut them ſmall, but I leave the leaves 
of flowers whole; as ſoon as I perceive the ſpirits tinctured, and 
find both colours of an equal tent, I put them together; but 
if they differ, I ſet each a part by itſelf, after which 1 diſtill the 
ſpirits of wine from it to a very little, fo that I may take it 
of the cucurbit, and then put it into a china tea ſaucer, 
a glaſs cup, or a ſmall matra's, and let it evaporate over a 
low fire till it comes to ſome thickneſs, or, if you will, quite 
dry; but this muſt be done very lowly on account of the ten- 


derneſs of the colour. 


inne 


Some 
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Some flower wil change their colours and produce quite 
different ones, and this the blue flowers are moſt ſubj 1 to 
to prevent which, one muſt be very ſlow and careful in diſtil- 
ling them; | have never had fo much trouble with any other 
colour'd flowers us the blue ones, and yet, I cannot boaſt that 
I have obtain'd a blue colour from flowers to my ſatisfaction. 
The whole matter depends chiefly 17 753 eure; practice. will 
by the beſt inſtructor. 
Lay 4 method one may plainly ſee what flowers or plants ö 
for uſe, for by only infuſing ſome in a little ſpirits of 
wine, it will ſoon ſhew what colours they will n * 


— — mmm mmmmm—_ 
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How! to | make = Perdgrafe. 2 


\A K i ſharp vinegani 23 much as you willy 1 * cop: 
per flakes, one pound, ſalt three quarters of a pound, 
ow Ted tartar eight ounces, ſal-armoniac two ounces, lea- 
ven twelve ounces ; beat what is to be beaten to a fine powder, | 
and mix the-whole with the vinegar well together ; put it 
into a new well glaz' d pan, cover it with a lid, and lute it 
with clay z then bury it for 18 or 20 days in horſe dung. 
Take it out again, pour off the vinegar gently, and you will 
have good eng 


mr Amther. 


T A K E a well glad pan or pot, put into it good ſharp 
vinegar, then take thin copper filings a pretty large 
quantity, put them into a crucible, and ſet the ſame into the 
pan with vinegar ſo that the vinegar may not touch the cop- 
per; then lute the cover well with clay to keep out the air ; 
thus put the pan into horſe dung, or into a warm place, for * 
25 days; then take it out again, open it, and you will find 
the verdigreaſe hang to the copper filings, ſcrape the verdigreaſe 
with a Knife off the ſaid filings, and let it fall into the vinegar, 
after which, cloſe up the pan again as you did before, put it 
| into. the dung or a warm place, and thus repeat it till the cop- 


* 4 Gp 2 


* 
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pet is all conſum id: the.verdigreaſe will ſettle at the bottom of 
r Which, after you have een the vinegar 


from ita yawnay put r ub, - 
_ it hie ud | . 
nt fs Auer cafier Muthd 6 mate Hare. 
nog} 75: #09 


T er put into it good "WP 
vinegar; ſet it in the heat of the ſun to dry, and you 
will have fine verdigreaſe 2 after you have ta ken it out of the 
nden you you may. pour mare Vinegar, een it as 
— 7 ˙ .. 


1 not a fre — = Div: 


F I RST 6 Gs ut pound of tartar; two und: of alt, one 
pound of  copper-aſhes, one pound and a half of good 
vinegar,then take a crucible.or-an unglaz d pan, take a hand- 
ful of tartar, and fling it into the crucible, alſo one handful 
ol ſalt, aud a'handful of copper aſhes, fling all in, one after 

another, till the crucible ot pan is full; then pour on the 
vinegar, and ſtir it well together, till the ingredients are tho- 
rquahly moiſt, and are turned of a black colour, cover the pan 
and lute it cloſe with clay, to prevent the air coming to it, 
put it: for a fornight or three weeks in hot horſe-· dung, and 
you will have a good verdigreaſe. If you would have it dry, 
hang it up in a bladder in the air. Or, 


T AK E vinegar in which has been a8 ſome copper, 
and one pound of ſearc'd ſalt ; mix the falt with ſo much 
vinegar as to make it of a conſiſtence ; ; then put it into 
a copper veſſel, cloſe it up and ſet it in a damp place; and 
after it has flood ſome . vou will have a * verdi- 
greaſe, Or, 


: T AK E. an old kettle or copper, and ſcower it it clean with 
and; then take vinegar and honey, of each an equal 
tity, mix them together, and ſtrike the mixture all over 
the inſide of the kettle; then take ſearc'd ſalt, and ſprinkle 
it upon the honey, ſo as to ſtick to it; have a, board, made 


with a 390] Many holes, at the kettle therewith, z then 
turn 


en 601 of A K TS. 1 


turn you kettle with the board upon hot horbe dug f 2.8650 
all over with dung, and let it 120 Gititdays fogether 
and * will have a fine verdigr 


Ie. — 474 3 
60d Zi 29V0 aan 1Þ bs 5199 A 
Akt topper: [ſlips or filings, dnnn them into: 2 ſtrong 
copper · box, with a cover to ĩt; pour ſome vinegar _— 8 
up with a little honey, into it; ſet it in the ſun, or in a 8 
place for fourteen days, and the viriegar Will 12 blue; 
which pour into a glaG, and d Well up: then put inore 
vinegar and honey upon the copper lings, and proceed as de- 
fore, till they do not tincture the vinegar: hat you have ga- 
tber d up in glaſſes, put in the ſun or a warm place, till it 
| becomes of a proper thickneſs; then grind it on a ſtone, and 
temper it with a little gum- water: if you would have 1 it of a 
grals 1 mix it * a 3 PIPER: * 14 | 


— * 4 7 
n * 1 wy 
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A BOU T 2 or 18 ks biſorn Mi cheek, 

take as many flows as you pleaſe, maſh them alittle, and | 
put them into a clean glazed pan; ſprinkle them well over ; 
with powdered allum, and let them ſtand in a hot place for 


24 hours ; and then pour upon them a clear lee; {Put it upon a 
fire, and give it a flow boiling, till a good quantity is, boiled 
away ; then take it off the fire, let it cool, and pour it through 


a cloth; what comes through, put op in # bladder, and hang 
it in the air to dry ; afterwards keep it always hanging in a 
dry place, or in the chimney corner; and when you have 
6ccaſion to uſe it, take as much as you want and dilute it with 


clear water ; Ir it {fibuld turn too e upon the n mix 
it Een a nende 1 9 


1 2 . 
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+ A 7 of 7 lilties that Dart of the leaf Sk" is ink * 
fine Blue colbut, for the reſt is of no uſe, and amp them 
well in a fone mortar; then put upon them a ſpoonſul, or ac- 
cording to the quantity of the leaves, two or more ſpoonſuls 
of 2 wherein before has been diſſolved a lite allum and 


O3 gum 


\ 
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Zum arabick,. and work it well together in An 1 then 


| Arain i it throu a cloth, put it into . _ and & 
them in the fu n to dry. Urs. Ai 0 Ses. 


A FTER you hs proceeded 5 before, fling ſome pow- 
dered quicklime over it, before you 281 it A 4 
—ſ_ on LA 'Or, 


1 — 7 
+4 + 


RE A 1 the blue ho of Allies i in 2 on aliens] | Arain 
_ * them through a fine cloth into muſſel ſhells, and fling 
ſome powdered allum over it, to one more than 8 in 


order to make the colour of mz ö 
7⸗ propore 4 Fe c Gul: 


Fs: EMPER indigo; und yellow otpitient: dt gum- 
water; grind it fine, and mix with it a little of ox or 
fiſh-gall, and you will have a pleaſant green. You may ſhade 
it with indigo or ſap green, and heighten it with Dutch 


, 
p *. WR - . W 2+ 
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To make fue Whine Lead, / lr 4 6 


A K E ſome al. west "= cut it into 3 of about 
two inches wide, and fix or eight inches long, make 
| "thro? each of them a hole, to draw a ſtring through ; 

then have an oaken veſſel, about two foot high, into this put 
two quarts of good vinegar, and a veſſel, and cover it; ſet it 
over a gentle coal fire, and let it be boiling hot; then take it 
'off, and put it for ten days in a warm place ; then; take off 
* "the cover, take out the plates, and they will be covered with 
a White r on both ſides, a finger thick.” which you are to 
- ſcrape off with a knife, and put into a clean balon ;. then hang 
; the Plates again in the wooden veſſel, and Proveed as, before, 


08 | ſcraping 


* 
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ſcraping the colour once every ten days : grind the colour in a 
ſtone mortar with'clean water to a 1085 and put it up in clear 


e. 2 Ts 
e, 2 to nale Whit Lead. * 


A KE long and flat pieces of lead, thang 0008 i ina 5 2d 
in, or rather in an earthen ſquare veſſel, pitebꝰd on 


the nie, but before you hang the lead in ete veſſel, pour 
into it good vinegar, heated; cover it cloſe, lute it to keep 


out the air, and put it in a warm place for a month or five 


weeks; then take off the cover, and ſcrape off the white lead, 
which hangs about the lead, this you may repeat every fort- 
night or three weeks, and you will have good white lead. 


7 prepare another white Cale. 


| TA K I a lime, mix "with it put 6 e 
grind theſe two ingredients with goat's milk _ fine, 


and it is fit to paint withal, 2 


A goed White Colour. 


AK E crown-glaſs, and beat it to an impalpable powe 

der ; take alſo fine pulveriz'd ſulphur, mix them toge- 
ther in a pan with a cover to it, lute it cloſe, and put it upon 
a appr {6 as to make the pan red hot all over: when 
it is thus heated, take it off the fire, and let it cool ; then take 
off the cover, grind the matter upon a ſtone with Baar water, 
and temper it either with oifor im- ndr: it t will 1 good 


white colour. 9 


4 fu white 2 oleur for Painting i in | Miniature. 6 


| A K E four ounces of good biſmuth, beat it fine; then 
dilute it in eight ounces of the beſt clarified aqua-fortis, 


6 1 2 * 


pour A ſolution into a glaſs, and put a Jittle ſale water to it, 
and the biſmuth will precipitate to the bottom, in a ſnow white 
powder; pour off the water,  {weeten the powder well with 
clean water from the ſharpneſs of the aqua · fortis ; then dry i it, 


and keep it carefully from duſt; when you ule it, dilute it 
with gum-water. 
04 | Hay 
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25 480 N © How t refine White Lal. 9 | 


AEE fine white lead, grind it upon a fork with white. 
| wine- vinegar, and it will turn black ;:then take an ear. 
then diſh full of water, waſh your Daun white lead well, 
and let it ſettle; then drain, ihe water gently from itz grind it 

once more upon a ſtone with vinegar, and waſh it again: re- 
this three or four times, and you will have a curious fine 
__ that s fie Gy. the ues oth. Wake. — water 


W011 3 —— re . . th * 


7 OI A K the eeg-ſhells three or four days in 22 thats vine- 
gar; then waſh them in clear water, dry them in the heat 


of the — beat them to a a fine e and $04 them 0 on a 
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\AK] Ex fire-ſhovel,. hold it ſo long i in. the fre till i it is 
3 red hot ; then fling your lamp. black upon 155 20 when 
. it is done ſmoa king, it Is n, | oe 


Hew to make a fue Lamp-black than ORE 15 I fat; in 
2 Colour or Chandler . | 
2 44 9 5 9148 ++ 

A VE — with a ige wich of cotton ftor' 2 
tifully wien oil z fix over the lamp a ſort of canopy, made 

of Gi 6iciton'y the ſmoak which ſettles to it, ſweep off v th. 

a feather; and preſerve it from duſt. 1 uſe it, tem- 
E pu it with oil or N + Zend 11 5 inch! LES 
wy | 371 44 £% * 2 | | 5 Fark t 11 * 112115 en e 
wende Ta 
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To na a Black of Trotter-Bones. * 


. 1106 OW 3 n ' | 


Tt E as, many trotter-bones a5 you pada ws them 
in a clean crueible, and, quench them in damp linnea 
rags; ; grind them with fair water, before you uſe them with it; 
this black is fit to be mix'd with. lake and umber ſor ſhades. i up 
. carnation or Jet colour, 


15 -C5 CEN . „ 
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2 make Torr Black 


Sant a?: 4 A "FA - 


8 K E the being; or aeg ee e. which you hay 


little linſeed oil, put them into a pan or crucible, 4 hite it 
cloſe, leaving only a little hole in the middle of che cover; ſet 
it on a coal fire, and let it ſtand till you perceive no more 
| ſmoak ; then take it off, and et it in ſand, putting another 
pan or crucible that is entire ever ite; when cold, you will have 
the Wm black colour that can be prepared. 


10 77 1 


* Another Meth 11 zurn Toery ei ther Black or OY 


Fi L La eds Wich the waſtes of i ivory or harefhoi, lute 
it woll, and put it in a fire, and when the phlegm, ſpirit, 
oil, and fluid falts have left them, they will be of à very fine. 
black colour ; but if you * them Jonger in the ben D 
will tum t s wg ſhow. | 1 


CY n „ 24488 


7 4 Cherry Stone 14 


Fir 10 L E a Neth with cherry Hits; cover and Jute 3 it F 5 e 
let them firſt dry by degrees, then burn them to a coal; 
aſterwards beat them to powder, and moiſten them with gum- 
tragant water; form them into little balls, and they are ready 
to be uſed, either for oil or water colours. 
1 4 a> 
15 V make Ian Ink, nen 


12 A K E 2000 black bötſt- alle Work enn bs 1 Wen 
mix them up with gum azabic water: and brin them. 

Is a mals, 1 . press in a PEEL made 12 a rere al 
it q 8 le „ 
322 ! Wenks Wes VIH bas ; 1 "A K E 
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A K E cht out if Mbp Bick two ounces of indigo, 
2 balfan ounce of fſh-black, grind them with half water 
and half milk, and a little gum arabic, and form tables there. 
of, The lamp-black muſt be clear'd from all 8 by 
| banning it in 5 Tian pan 31 . DT 7 


Do make a fine Ink-Powder to write or W 4 


AK E half an ounce of une bia plumb or cherry- 
tones, vitriol and gall-nutts of each half an ounce ; 
burn it firſt together in a crucible , add half an ounce of gum. 
arabick : all which beat in a mortar to a fine powder, and 
ſearce it through a fine ſearoer, then put it up in a don, and 
Whew uy want to uſe it, dilute it with fair vater. 


. To propare dry cu Croions. 


Fr OR Creions you make uſe chiefly of — or 0 water 

| colours, which you grind with, milk into a paſte, and then 
form it into paſtils of what ſize you e. ans let them dry 
in the ſhade. - 

Some break the colours with r with plaſter 
of paris, with which they bring hoop an the feveral. — or 
ſhades they require. 

Others inſtead of plaſter "7 paris uſe See 450 
when dried, the artiſt makes uſe of blue paper paſted on a 
linnen cloth that's ſtreach d in a frame, and works them one 
in another with a blunt pencil bruſh, or a roll'd up blue paper. 


YER * 


* my 3 * * - » 
G _ 3 4 8 n 
— 
' — — 
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. Seren Methoes of one. 
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” eFribuler Way of Giling for fad Painters or Gilders as 
are obliged to perform it in the open Air, where the Leaf Gold 


eee be manag'd, on Account of the Mind. I 


X — AE E thin p pewter leaves, ſtrike them over MPT a gold 
Stound, r 8840 lize, 5 when you are oblig'd to gild. 


ayy- en is high, and you have no ſhelter to keep off the 
h wind 
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wind, lay only ſize on your work ſe mething ſtronger, in or- | 


der to make Us AK gilded leaves ſtick on the dae go 
Hew to gild agen 1 Piature Frame, or any; otter «fort 
("ap R! 4 Wark, 1 0 5 
44 * 
H E = * be firſt wa fmooth'd, 1 Sg twice or 
thrice ſtruck over with ſize made of tte ſhreds of -!ove 
leather, and ground nine or ten times over with chalk; wher, 
it is dry, rub it well over with Dutch ruſhes, to make it even 
and ſmooth,” then with a ſoft hair pencil lay it over with ſze 
water; after which lay on the gold colour'd ground, twice 
or three times ; when it is thorough dry, rub it over with 
innen rag, till it looks poliſh'd': then have your leaf gold rea- 
dy cut upon a leather cuſhion, ' and when with a large pencil, 
dipp'd in the ſtrongeſt brandy you can get, you have gone over 


Jour work, be nimble in laying on the oy when it 1s e : 


— poliſh it hae A tooth. 


Hew to re Sixe 2 the te j 2 now | mentioned. 


VA K E two And of cuttings or ſhreds of white glove 
leather, let them ſoak for. ſome time in fair water, and 
— doll them in a pot with ten quarts of water, let them boil 


to two or three quarts,” then ſtrain them through a cloth into 


a clean earthen pan: you may try whether the ſize be ſtrong 
enough, bye taking a little between your fingers, to ſee whether 
it is of a 5 vonßſtanc. and whether i it m_ men pert] 


Nel . Rr 
7 2 14 \ 2 * — Lg 


4 Ts To propre the white c cu. N . 


hot, — in Ka chalk as will make it of the conlitence of 


a thick paſte ; keeping it ſtanding for a cuarter of an hour, and 
n ſtir it well about with à hard bruſh pencil: add to this 
White colour ſome more ſize, and after you have mixed it well 


and brought it to proper temper, lay it on the wood which | 


you deſign to gild, by dawbing it all over with a broad pencil, 
pd when you have done, let it dry thoroughly, before 0 


\ 
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lay — ground. Tus on muſt reren or twelve 
timea 12h 242 an ot þ #4 Nel b | g TITVES 

| When you have done laying on n_your gold "ground, then 
with a l. broad hair pencil, moiſtened with ehrur water, run 
it all over, in order to ſmooth your ground, and when dry, 
rubi 2 with Dutch N or a prey of new ' lignen, {mooth 


. 
LS # 
W C» 


Hew " bn or metallite . f U Joe of vl. ; 


AK E ifinglaſs, Rep. it in very ſtrong brandy, put it 
well cloſed in a warm place, and it will diſſolve; add 
to it a little ſaffron, and mix it up with metallic powder in a 
muſſel or oyſter ſhell, this ſtrike over your image with a ſoft 
hair pencil ; but before you do this, you wa waln it over 
with fize water, mix'd with 4 little red lead. 


How to prepare the Nacimberg alt MERE of. * 2 
Colours, which gives a ke * when F nd upon 
| Writing or Lettern. {WR | 


AKE the filings * copper, * iron, 1 or any 
other metal, ſearce them througn a fie ſieve, and put 
Pas into a clean baſon or ſuch like veſſel. waft them well 
with a clean and ſharp lee, and when you have poured that off 


0 *. . N Br n 8 13 
28 ow 2 , 


waſh them with clean water, ee e you Rave dere * 


from all its foil. + 0 119402 

After your filings ane d cleanſed and wr chen whe: a 
ſmooth plate, either of iron or copper, lay it upon live - coals, 
and put one ſort of the filings upon the plate, ſtirring it con- 
tinually about with an iron ſpatula : a8 ſoon as the metal is 
touched with the heat, it changes into variety of colours, and 
that which ſuffers the greateſt heat, will wontract the. darkeſt 
e. ench metal a different ſor t. 

When thus you have done one ſort, proverd: in the fagnc 
nnen WUD another. en, Means ou. will have re 
of colours. n 2019520 ; off 

Then take a plating tall; boch As ah Albus wire d7awixs 
uſe, dr thoſe employed in platting of gold; ſil ver or copper 
plate, which muſt be fited with à ſort of funnel ut top, theo 


. to de n l ee mide of the 


fineſt 


which the filings. may be conveyed to the platting rolls, which 


S ta, 
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fineſt ſteel, and poliſhed like a looking-glaſs. When you are 


thus prepared, Work it with carefulneſs between the and 
you will have a moſt beautiful ar, which ſparkles with 
all manner of colours. 

The filings of- braſs produce bright 1d colour ; the cop- 
per a fine red fire colour; iron and fteel all manner of ſhades, 


2 3 pewter, marcaſit, and 2 Ap 2 white 
. | 


7 ſpot, 2 white Horſe with Back Spots, | 


1 K Efitharge three « ounces, quicklime ſix ounces; heat | 
tem fine and mix them together ; put the mixture into a 
and pour a fnlarp ke over it; then boil it, and you will 
bave a fat ſubſtance fim at top, with which anoint the horſe 
in ſueb places as you. 715 85 1 to haye black, and it will tarn of 
that colour immediat | 
It has the fame n niet hair that's red into a black 
hang wick only this difference, viz. Lou are to take an 
gens of n and litharge, and inſtead of boiling it 

with 1. boil it only with freſh water; what ſwims at top, is 
fit for-uſe, and will anſwer your expectation; ; what hairs you you 
anoint with it in the evening, wa. be black the next Mmorn- 


ing. tote h 


- How to | Dopple a Hoſe. 


Pont s in ache fpriog the- ive buds cha YER 
mix them among the horfe's provender, and give it him 
three or four times to eat, and he will be dappled, and continue 


ſa for a wHSle Jr's the buds of e elm: trees will have 
hs * . 


* * 
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HE Lak being naturally inclined for 8 . 
of ſaltpetre, there is no occaſion to aſcribe the growth 
thereof to the urine and excrements of certain animals; 
for this may be plainly ſeen in ſome particular vege- 
| cs; 25 worm wood, Ce. which although it grows in ſuch 
places, where there has been no ſuch excrement or urine, when 
the juice thereof is preſſed out, will of itſelf ſhoot into ſalt- 
petre, as is often experienced by apothecaries and chymiſts. 
However, it muſt not be denied, that urine and excrements, 
particularly that of ſheep, contribute. not a little to. the growth 
thereof. | | 

Saltpetre is of ſuch an increaſing nature, that 3 
place | is once impregnated therewith, its ferments are multi- | 
plied to admiration ; and like to a little acid or bitter,will dif- 
ful: its qualities among a large quantity: whoever conſiders 
this, will eaſily conjecture how to affift nature in the growth of 
ſaltpetre. Even ocular demonſtration will prove this; for if 
one only take a ſilver calx, that is taken out of aqua-fortis, and 
pu; it into 2 glazed ezrthen plate, and thercin ſweeten it with 
Clear, water, one will find that the ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
ni te which remained. in the calx, and is drawn ſtom it by 
waſhing it in clear water, impregnates the earthen plate in 
ſucn a manner, that although the moſt remains in the water, 

et it ferments in ſuch a manner, that in a little time, it grows 
all over and out of the platey: and cauſes the glazing to ſcale 
and fall off. 

We know, that ben 2qua- fortis l is diſtilled from common 
fal, the dregs thereof wilt turn into good burning faltpetre ; 
and more fo, if for example you diſſolve common ſalt in aqua 
fortis or ſpirit of nitre, warm, and ſet it afterwards to ſtand 
in the cold, it will ſhook, f in Lltpetre. From which e | 

(At | ; menta 


mental expreriments one might try a fermentation, whereby ſale 
petre might be in greater quantity generated, as indeed ſome, 
not without good ſucceſs, have made attempts that way, and 
that in different methods. Some have. aſſiſted the ſaltpetre 
earth, after it has been boiled out, with trifling means, that in 
a ſhort time the earth has grown rich therein again, which 
was, by mixing the earth, when, laid up again, with the 

skimming of what was boiled out. 

Others dig one or more large pits in the earth, and with the 
earth Aung up, wall it round for to prevent floods of rain run- 
ning into it; for which reaſon they cover it alſo with a roof, 
to keep it from rain, but leave it open to receive the ſun beams 
and the air. In ſuch holes they fling all their ſweepings, - aſhes 
of which lee has been made, as well as others that ſeem uſe- 
lefs, the remains or aſhes of burnt ſtraw, ſoot: of chimneys, 
the ſweepings of poultries, pidgeon-houſes, all ſorts. of bitter 
and ſharp vegetables, as wormwood, wolfs-milx, nettle, flee- 
graſs, ſea-bands, the fallen fruit in autumn, or rotten fruit, the 
excrements of men and beaſts, and any dung, the, outcaſts or 
garbage from ſlaughter-houſes, as hair, claws, horns, the paunch 
with dung, guts and blood, all manner of urine, ſuds that have 
been uſed in waſhing, and the like, till the pit is full; where 
let it rot for ſome years, daily flinging upon it urine, brine of 
bert ings or meat, add ſuch like, till it is rotton; then they 
ceaſe from flinging any moiſture upon it, and let it lie dry till 


1 


they boil the ſaltpetre out of it: then they fling what remains 


again into the pit, pouring upon it the liquor that will not 
ſhoot, and ſo let it lie a conſiderable time before they boil it 
again. | 
Others bave built particular long vaults underground, about 
three yards deep, covered with boards or with a roof of pantiles. 
The mortar for it'is prepared of three parts: lime, flackened 
with rain water, which has fell with a north wind, ſheep's 
urine one part, ſheep's dung three parts, all well beat toge- 
ther, and mix'd with common ſalt ; with this the vault is 
built up two bricks thick, then covered with old ſtable dung; 
every fortnight, in the increaſe of the moon, it is watered all 
over with north wind rain water, and ſheep's urine; and the 
ſaltpetre will ſhoot out in the vault, into cryſtals. _ 
Another method for the ſpeedy growth and increaſe gf ſalt- 
petre is, by building a ſhed of deal boards, as large as one 
ae Wenn | — 
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pleaſes or has conveniency for ; but if poflible,, in a place, 
ES lie open to the four, 3 the roof is either 
- boardet br . 5 'but the four fides are left open: under 
thisthet| 4 Hyer of arch! is laid, about a "foot high, in four 
different heaps ; then is  pouted over a brine of ſalt lime, mi 

wich the urin of men and beaſts; over this is laid another 
hyer of earth, and proceed as directed before, repeating it till 


the ſhed is near full, and working each heap gradually tapering 


up in the form of a roof, fo that the wind may the eaſier pe- 
| netrate into each heat; "then laying a coat of earth over it, the 
falt and 6ther liquids are pour'd over it again: after theſe "four 
heaps have ſtood a month, they are, every third or fourth day 
after the new moon, tak d up with an iron rake, about a foot 
deep. and moiftened with urine and ſaltpetre water, or dung- 
lee? which is pour'd upon them out of a watering pot. After 
theſe heaps,” thus prepared, have "ſtood about four months, 
they will be twice as rich in ſaltpetre, as common ſaltpetre 
earth, and may be boiled out every quarter of a year: The 
earth when boiled out is laid up again under the ſhed, and 
work d up as before; and whilſt the laſt beap is boiling out, 
the firſt is in its bloom again, and encreaſes in richneſs more 
and more, fo that after a few boilings, it may be boiled out 
month. The conveniency, diſpatch and profitableneſs of 
this faltpetre work will require to have the boiling houſe in 
the middle of the four or more heaps ; but then the roof of 
the ſhed ſhould not be thatched, for fear of an accident by fire; 
there may (if the ſhed be filled with large heaps) four coppers 
de fix*d in the boiling houſe, and fo contrived that one hre 
may ſerve them all. | 
thall here preſent the reader with a ſcheme. for 2 ſaltpe- 
tre rden, which was formed by Cordil, and uſe his own 
direction, which is thus: 

Build a vault about 60 or 80 155 in length, or according 
to what room you have to ſpare, four yards high, and eight 
broad, on a firm ground; let there be two doors, the one 
towards the north and the other towards the ſouth, and dreſs 
the top of this vault like a garden ; at one end whercof have 
a little houfe for a labourer to live i in, who is to look after the 
faltpetre. work, and water the garden every ſecond or third day, 
in the encreaſe of the moon z he muſt fave. beforehand the 


— à ſouth or north wind rain, which i is beſt, and mix it 


with 
} 
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with urine of men, horſes, oxen, cows, ſheep, e. Ainging 
into it ſeveral handfuls of common falt, and ftirring it well 
together: in the winter ſeaſon, when there is Hard fro and 
ſnow, the vault muſt be ſheltered with boards, and a little 
ch arcoal fire kept in it. leaving both doors open; but this 
is only to be obſerved in very hard winters. When the vault 
is thus finiſhed and attended, the owner thereof will in fix or 
nine months time find the faltpetre ſhoot out in great quanti- 
ties, and the oftner the cryſtals are broken off, and the 

arden nouriſhed by watering, the more it will encreaſe in 
quantity. It is not to be expreſſed of what benefit ſuch a work 
is, both for himſelf and poſterity, 0s es. 2 
The floor and foundation of the vault muſt be ram'd down 
hard and cloſe; the ſide walls, half an ell thick, may be built 
up with pebble, brick, or any other ſtones; but the arch of the 
vault muſt be done with bricks, prepared in this manner: take 
the earth for bricks, work it up with north or ſouth rain water 
and urine, of which you muſt have a ſufficient quantity ready 
beforehand ; with this, work and form your bricks, and burn 
them like other common bricks. For example: take 12 bar- 
rels of brick earth, four of lime, two of ſalt, and one of falt. 
2 all theſe are to be well work'd together, moulded and 
urn'd as uſual. e e eee e 
For the mortar wherewith the bricks of the arch of the 
vault are joined together, you muſt take four barrels of clay, 
four of lime, one of ſalt, one half of faltpetre, and half a 
barrel of ſheeps dung, all well work'd together, and moiſtened 
with the above rain water and urine, and tempered to a proper 
thickneſs for mortar. In the middle of the vault, let an open- 
ing be made, raiſed like a funnel, and ſecured with iron bars at 
top: after the vault is thus built and encloſed, . raiſe a ground 
over it about three quarters of a yard high, with common pu- 
trified earth; but if it can be mixed with excrements or ſtable 
gung, it is better. This will be ſufficient for the ingenious ad- 
denturers to improve upon. 2 * 
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haun 2 fir up he the Growth * en, fc 
53 1 lowing : 


| P12$7 vt how each of four poſts, nine'or ten foot 


of a proportionable thickneſs, fix foot diſtance from 
| Each other, faſten'd with joiſts, and thatch'd a-top. When 
our ſheds are ready, lay fat black earth, about a foot high, 

upon a level; then fling the following mixture, about three 
inches thick, upon it, which is this: take ſalt 12 pound, ſalt- 
petre four pound, quick-lime 12 pound; this well beaten and 


Work'd together, is fit for uſe. 


After you have covered the firſt layer of earth with this 
mixture, then rake it well together with” the earth, and 

when done, pour over it dung lee and urine out of a gar- 
| denez's watering pot; then rake and wet it again a ſecond. 


| WE this proceed thus with another hyer of a foot high, 
4b up tapering, one layer after another, till it is about 
7 foot high ; then coat it all over with ſheeps dung. 

Yau muſt obſerve to begin this work with the new moon; 
and after your heap has ſtood three or four nights, rake it all 
aſunder, and proceed as you did at firſt ; this you muſt do in 
the time of the increaſe three or four times, and repeat it for 
three months together: in the decreaſe of the moon you muſt 
let it reft, and after the three months are expired, you will 


have a very rich ſaltpetre earth. ; 
Every 25 or heap muſt be at leaſt eight feet diſtant from 


one ul Fans for the benefit of the air. After you have brought 
ſeveral of thoſe ſheds to perfection, you may boil ſaltpetre 
ſucceflively ; for before you have done with three or four heaps, 


 _ *the firſt of them will be ready again to boil, and your earth, 


the more and oftner it is boil'd, will grow the richer. 

VN. B. For watering the earth, you may, if it can be got, 
uſe the pickle of herrings, or other ſalt- liquors, ſoap-lees 
after cloaths are waſh'd therein, alſo allum and other liquors 
that are flung away by dyers : you muſt alſo obſerve, to lay 2 
coat of ſheeps dung over your heaps every time you have raiſed 
them. 

' Glaxber, in his book, entitled The Welfare of Germany, 


when he treats of the growth of ſaltpetre, and the m_ 
poields 


/ 
/ 0 [ 
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yields to many poor families, expreſſes himſelf in this man- 


her. 
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In the third chapter of the firſt part, about concentring 
© of wood, the prefling of wood to boil ſaltpetre, is only men- 


© tion'd ; but as wood is not plenty every where, and as it 


cannot in many places be ſpared, to cut it down for boiling 
ſaltpetre out of it, it may be brought to bear, that a large 
quantity of ſaltpetre may be produced out of the faded leaves 


as to have no occaſion to cut trees down on that account; 
And in ſuch places where there is a ſcarcity of wood, but a 
plenty of corn, faltpetre may be prepared from firaw and 
ſtubble ; and there is not a place in the world which does 


of trees, as alſo out of wild graſs that grows under trees, ſo 


not afford matter for the produce of ſaltpetre. Wherefore 1 


cannot negle& to communicate to all good and pious hus- 


bandmen a valuable art, by which they may provide and la 
up a hidden treaſure, which thieves cannot ſteal, for their 
children, and for a relief to themſelves in time. 'ef diſtreſs, 
thereby reflecting upon God's providence, and remembring 
their tutor. For as in the faid treatiſe I have taught three 


choice ſecrets; both for rich and poor, great and mean; but 


they being uſeleſs to thoſe who have neither wine, corn, nor 


wood, T have thought it good, not to be forgetful of thoſe 


who are diſtitute of either, and are yet willing to provide 
for their wife and children, with honeſty in the fear of God, 
to teach them a beneficial art, hoping it will tend to the 
glory of God, and their own advantage. | 

* Firft, then a young beginner ſhould have God before his 
eyes, and admoniſh his wife and children, if he has any, to 


fear God, keep his commandments, and love his neighbour. 


Then ſhall he determine within himſelf, to manage his for- 
tune left him by his parents, or which he had with his wife, 
with ſuch caution, care and frugality, as not to diminiſh, but 
to increa every year; that when God ſhall viſit him with 
ſickneſs, or a charge of children, he may have ſomething 


laid by for a rainny day. Beſides this, he ought. not to put 


his hands in his boſom, but turn them early and late to la- 
bour, and look for the blefling of God on his endeavours : 
and to him that has had but a lender fortune from his pa- 
rents, I give him a lefſon, in what manner he may lay up a 


tre ſaure for his children, without * or pains. 
| „ : In 
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Ide firſt place, let him build a ſhend north-eaſt of his 
houſe or habitation, if it can be done conveniently, elſe at 
any other pl; ce, ſo that the ſun and air may come at it, but 
the rain be kept out, in which ſhed make a deep pit; with 
the earth which is flung up, wall it in to keep out the rain- 
water: after this he ſhall begin to gather from day to day, 
and from year to year the below ſpecified things; fo long, and 
as much, till one time or other, in caſe of neceſſity, he is 
obliged to dig for them, and to fee what God has provided 
for him, and then reap the benefit thereof. | 
© The things he is to lifg in, are all ſorts of ſharp and 
bitter plants, which grow in uncultivated places, hedges, 
and paths, and are no benefit to cattle, ſuch as are the 
thiſtles, wormwood, the large ſtalks of tobacco, which (if 
they are planted, are flung away ; allo the hard cabbage 
ſtalks and leaves, and other things unfit for cattle to feed 
upon; pine apples, if they are to be had, and in autumn the 
leaves of trees; alſo pigeon's and hen's dung, and the dung 
of any other creature. .If you can have the feathers af 
. poultry and wild birds, fling them in; fling alſo in all the 
aſhes whercof lee has been made, and fit for nothing. but to 
. be lung 2way ; alſo the chimney ſoot, and from the ſlaugh- ; 
ter-houſe the blood, if not uſed for any thing elſe ; hog's k 
hair, horns and hoofs of oxen and cows; the bones which ; 
the dogs can't gnaw, fave them and fling them into the pit; : 
and not only the outcafte and ſcraps that are made in your . 
own houſe, but alſo (to have the pit the ſooner full) thoſe of ö 
your neighbours, if they have no uſe for it themſelves; and 
© thus one may in one or two years time fil} a large pit with 
© ſuch things: In the mean while the urine in the houſe muſt 
£ be ſaved, and flung into that place; and if you can alſo 
' gave it from your neighbours for that purpoſe, it is good; for 
' © thoſe things in the pit ſhould be kept always moiſt, in order ; 
to cauſe them the ſooner to rot. If you can have no urine, 
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take common water, or dung lee; but if you can have ſea 2 
< water, or any other ſalt water, it is better: one may purchaſe 8 
at the fiſnmongers the pickle of herrings, alſo the brine of 2 
« ſalt meat; for all the brine wherein meat has lain, turns to g 


1 ſaltpetre. i | 3 ; | k 

| © When you have fil'd the pit full, and it is well putrified, * 

s wet it no more, but let it lie ſo long till all is dry. Then, if 
| Es , © you 
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G you have occaſion for money, look out for a ſaltpetre boiler, 


« and bargain with him what you ſhall give him to lee, boil, 


and fell your ſaltpetre. When he has done this, let the ſalt- 
« petre earth thar's boiled out, be flung again into the pit. with 
| © the lee which did not ſhoot to ſaltpetre, and let it lie one or 


« two years, and-pour ſometimes ſome urine on it, or for want - 
« of that, common water; for that earth will yield ſaltpetre 


« again, tho* not ſo much as it did the firſt time. 
But if you have no need for money, then let that treaſure 


0 lie, and as often as it is dry, moiſten it, to make the ſaltpetre 


grow and encreaſe more and more; and thus you may gather 
© a hidden treaſure, and hardly know which way you come by 
© it: if you do not want it, your children will find it; thieves 
vill not rob you thereof, nor will the plunderers in time of 
war carry it along with them. When you have fill'd one 
© pit, you may make another near it, to prevent the above 
« ſpecified things from being flung away in waſte; and if in 


* 


© every village there were but one that would do this, the pro- 


© duce in a ſmall country would amount to a ſuprizing quan- 
© tity in a year, for the ſervice of the publick; and there 
would never be want of ſaltpetre. | 15 


* As ſoon as the ſaltpetre is ready, your money is ready, and | 


gold and filver not far off. This mind, and be adviſed z you 


© will ſurely grow once wiſe, and ſee how blind you and your 


* equals have been ; but praiſe God firſt, and be ſerviceable to 
* your neighbour ; for God has given it me, I give it you, 
© give alſs ſomething to thy neighbour, and we are all 
J helped,” A+ | ; 

Pak” wy How to cleanſe Saltpetre, 


UT the faltpetre into a pot or crucible, ſet it on a good 
coal fire, till it is diſſolved like water. Then fling on 
one pound, about the bigneſs of a nut of coarſe: pulyerized 


ſulphur, and it will flame; when this with the ſmoak is va- 


niſhed, then pour the ſaltpetre into an iron flat pan, and let it 


congeal, which it ſoon will do, and loſes nothing; you may 


take an earthen diſh for this uſe, and pour the melted ſalt- 
petre out of the iron pan into it by degrees, letting it ſettle to 


keep the diſh in due motion to receive the ſaltpetre, beginning 
in the middle, ang fo let it ſpread in circular form. The 
| LOS | ” 3 | ſediment 


the diſh round about, for which end you may have one that | 


at x a * 
* * . 
* * 
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| ſediment in the iron pan will be of reddiſh hue and impure, 
Which boil, and extract only what is ſerviceable. | 


2 A quick cleanſing of Saltpetre. 


| 1 F one is in haſte to have a quantity of ſaltpette cleanſed, 
either for aqua · fortis or any other work, let him make a 
ſtrong lee, and diſſolve the faltpetre over a fire in a kettle ; 
When all is diſſolved, pour the ſolution through a coarſe cloth 
into a veſſel; then rinſing the kettle, boil it again ſo long till it 
3s fit for ſhooting ; then pour it into a copper pan, and the 
oy ay will ſhoot into cryſtals, -and the falt remain in 


Another Way to cleanſe Saltpetre. | 
| T AK E faltpetre, as much ns you will, pour freſh water 


co it as much as is requiſite for its ſolution, let it boil 
till all is diflolved, and a great ſcum raiſed. Then have a tub 

at hand, which has a hole at bottom, under this ſet another 
tub; at the bottom of the firft tub put clean waſhed ſand 
about fix inches high, and over that a linnen cloth; upon this 
r the warm lee, and let it run off, and the fœces and common 
* ſalt will be kept back in the cloth and ſand; when it has 
| done running, pour it a gain into the kettle, boil it as much as is 
requiſite to coagulate it; pour it out in troughs or copper pans 
| -a5 before, and the cryſtals will ſhoot in two or three days much 
finer and clearer, gather theſe ; the remaining lee put again to 
boil; the oftner this is repeated, the clearer the ſaltpetre 

will be. Or, WE | Me” 


8 ARE two pound of quicklime, one pound of verdigreaſe, 
| one pound of Roman vittiol, one pound of ſal armoniac, 
beat all to powder and mix and put them together 3 then put 
the mixture into a wooden veſſel, pour on it as much vinevzr 
as is ſufficient to make a ſolution, or for want of vinegar y ou 
may uſe clear water, let it turn into a lee and ſettle for ti'rce 
days; then put the ſaltpetre into the copper, and as much of 
the aforeſaid lee as will cover it ; boil it over a flow fire, till 
it is half conſumed, what remains take out of the copper, and 
put it into another veſſe], the forces at the bottom fling wy ; 

; : | EE | et 
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let he . legebo), | and Lage ons as has been direQed, 


above. | 4 k 
Another Method 2 purge Ae after the fr # FX 1 * e To 
by Thurnifer, . 


pv UT into a clean tub ſifted beech aſhes, pour freſh water 
pon them, ftir them well with a ſtirring ſtick together, 

and let 2 ſettle; then pour the firſt water off, and pour 
freſh water to the ſettled aſhes; tir theſe as before, let them 
ſettle, and repeat this ſo long and ſo often till the lee is ſmooth 
and ſtrong enough, which you may: learn by taſting little of 
it on your tongue. 
Then take the once cleanſed ſaltpetre, put it into a clean 
copper, pour on it the aſh lee about a hand high above the 
ſaltpetre, and_meaſure the depth with any ftick or rod to the 
bottom; then make a fire underneath, and boil it; when it 


boils, take the ſcum off with a ſcumming ladle, 'but let the 


lee be well drained from it, to prevent waſte; and when it 
has boiled ſo much away as the lee was above the ſaltpetre, 
which you m ay diſcover by your rod or meaſure, then drop 
from your ladle a few drops upon live coals, and if it gliftens 
and emits a blue flame, it has boi ed enough; but if you don't 
ſee this, then it is not boiled enough, and you muſt keep on 
boiling it till it gives a blue fire. Then take a clean veſſel, 

that's not too deep nor two ſhallow, place it where it may be 
cool, ſpread over it a double or treble clean cloth, through this 
pour your boiled ſaltpetre into the veſſel ; then cut ſome ſplin- 
ters of fir about a'ſpan long, lay them croſs one another in the 
veſſel, and the ſaltpetre will ſhoot to them like iſicles; this 
faltpetre changes its name, and is called ſaliter, or refined en- | 


petre, | 
, x 7 Try the Grin of Sal betr. 


L AV a As ſaltpetre upon an even clear table, fire it with 

a coal, if it crackles-like common ſalt when put into the 
fire, it isa ſign that it has much common falt ; if it yields a fat 
and thick ſcum, it ſhews that it is greaſy ; when the ſaltpetre is 
burned, and there remain fœces, it is a ſign that it contains much 
earth ; but when it gives à quick flame, and many ſparks * 


? 4 


» - 
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the table remains without any forces, and burns like a clean 
coal without ſcum or cracking, it is clear #Alfo, if after the 
ſ-cond boiling there is but four pound out of a hundred dimi.. 
nithed, it is a ſign the ſaltpetre is good, 


4 


EA © THE 
Several choice Cur 1 OSI TIES. 
Of the Regeneration of Plants. 


Ak E the ſeed of any plant, which has been gather's 
in a bright and clear day, to the quantity of four 
pounds, This beat in a glaſs mortar, and put it in a 
phial, ſtop it well up, and ſet it by in a warm place. 
When this is done, chooſe a fine evening in the month of May, 
and prepare to catch the dew you fee is like to fall that night. 
Take the ſeed out of the phial, put it in a large earthen diſh, 
place that in a garden or held in the open air ; and in order to 
catch more dew than what will fall into the diſh, you may hang 


ſome very clean linnen cloths about the gardens or fields, and 


gather the dew to the quantity of two gallons, by wringing it 
' out of the linnen ; put all your dew in a clean glaſs, and put 
the ſeed which has been moiſtened therewith, before the ſun 

riſes, again into the phial ; ſtop it well up, to keep it from 
evaporating, and put it in its former place: filtie the gathered 
dew thro? a whited-brown paper, and then diſtil it till you ſee 
it free from all earthy particles; calcine the ſediment, and 
vou will have a fine falt, which is preſently diſſolved in the 
diſtilled dew + of this impregnated with ſalt dew, pour fo 
much into the phial upon the ſeed, as will cover it three fin- 
gers high at top. Then ſeal it with beaten glaſs and borgx, 
put it into a warm damp place, or in horſe dung for a month; 
and after the expiration thereof, you will, by examining the 
phial, find the ſeed changed into a jelly, and the ſpirit thereof 
{win at top like a fleece of ſeveral colours. Between the 3 

| * a8 | all 
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and the clayiſh earth you will ſe the dew, which is pregnated 
by the ſeed, and is united to its nature, reſemble a green graſs : 
hang theſe phials well ſealed, during the whole fummer ſeaſon, 
in the open air, where the ſun may come at them; but if it 
ſhould rain, remove it into a warm and dry place, till the 
' weather is fair, and then put it again in the open air. It ſome- 
times happens 'that this work is accompliſhed in two months 
time, and ſometimes it will require a whole year, according 
to the weather. : {ep | 
The marks or figns by which one may know that it is come 
to its perfection, are theſe; the ſlimy water at bottom ſwells up ; 
the ſpirit together with the fleece, daily diminiſhes, and al. 
together grows thick and troubled ; then you ſee in the glaſs, 
when the ſun beams reflect upon it, innumerable delicate atoms 
ariſing, yet very tender and without colour, much like cob 
webs, and like ſhades of the growing plant, which fall ſudden- 
ly, as ſoon ag the ſun withdraws its beams from it. At laſt the 
y naſty matter at bottom changes into a whitiſh blue, 
out of which by degrees ſhoot out ſtalks, that branch them- 
ſelves into plants and bloſſoms, in the nature of the ſeed 
uſed for this experiment; but this phœnomenon is obſerved 
only in warm weather, for in cold weather it is inviſible till 
it becomes warm again. It will retain its quality as long as the 
bottle is kept whole. : 


A fine Curiofity ia mate Metals grow viſibly. 


YALCINE fine and tranſparent pebble ſtones, | by heat- 

ting them firſt red hot, and quenching them in water; 
repeating this till you haye reduced them to a fine powder. Of 
this take one part, and two parts of tartar, which has been re- 
duced by ſaltpetre; put it in a clean crucible into fuſion; when 
cold beat it fine, ſtrew it upon a glaſs table or marble, and let 
it in a moiſt, place flow to an oil, or rather liquid. ; 

Of this liquid take about four, five, or ſix ounces, put it 
in a white, phial, add to it a dram and a half of metalline 
calx, which has been diſſolved in aqua fortis; then let it eva- 
porate till it becomes of the conſiſtence of the calx: let this 
ſtand, and when cold, you will ſee the metal grow, and blanch 
out in twigs of different colours, according to the calx you 


have put in. 
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N. B. It is to be obſer ved, that the cauſe of this growth is 
the volatile acid meeting with a fixed alcali. We may conclude 
this from the following experiment; take quicklime and com- 
mon ſalt calcine them together to an alcali, fling it on barren 
ground, and it will make it fertile, and cauſe vegetables to 


grow and thrive thereon, by contracting the alcali, the acid, 
the air, and the volatile ſalt. 


You diſſolve iron in Spiritus Salis, and abſtract the ſpirit 
from it till it is dry, and there remains a fiery red maſs; of 


this break about the bigneſs of a pea, put it together with the 
*forementioned liquid into a phial, and in a few hours you will 
ſee a tree in full growth, of a dark brown colour. Gold for 
ſuch experiments is diſſolved in aqua regis ; the other metals as 
filver, copper, tin and Jead, are reduced by aqua fortis. The 
gold will produce a growth of a yellow colour ; filver a blue ; 
copper a green; tin and lead a white colour. | 

This affords a fine ſpeculation, particularly to thoſe who 
delight in the ſtudy of mineral productions. 


Cteſcentis Lun, or the Philoſophical Lunar Tree. 


HE nature of the growth and increaſe of ſilver oar 
, may viſibly be demonſtrated by the following repreſen- 
tation : | 

Take clean ſettled aqua fortis ſix ounces, diſſolve therein 
two or three ounces of fine corned or beaten filver, pour after 
this three times as much clean rain water on it ; in this ſolution 

you put to one ounce of ſilver, three or four ounces of purified 
mercury, let it ſtand undiſturbed in the cold, and you will 
plainly and diſtinctly fee, how by the help of the ſpirit of tar- 
tar and nitre in the aqua- fortis, the ſilver and mercury work 
conjuactive, and form variety of pleaſant vegetables, proſpects 
of bills, rocks and vallies: This nature of the is ſuppoſed to be 
the beginning of the growth of metal oar in the mines, 


221 Ar! 6 Of Mines, and how to diſerver them. 


H MAN life would certainly have enjoyed more inno 
cence and ſatisfaction, were it not for the riches and luſ- 
tre which nature dazzles their eyes with, and makes them inde- 


fatigable-ſearchers into the innermoſt receſſes of the earth, to 


her hidden treaſure. 
= . . Thoſe 
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Thoſe ſubterraneous riches, are diſcovered ſeveral ways: 
1. When after great floods of rain the cuffent in the ſeveral” 
channels waſhes and diſcovers the veins of oar which nature 
had concealed with earth, as happened formerly at Preyburg 
in Saxony. | | E LCD Or, 
2. Sometimes metal oars are diſcovered after a great ſtorm, 
when thereby trees are tore up by the roots that grew on the 
ſurface of gold and filver veins. LL WoW. 
3. Juſtin relates, that Gallicia was very rich of copper and 
lead, and Baramaus of gold, and that it has often happened 
that husbandmen in plowing their land, have plowed up pieces 
of gold oar, and thereby diſcovered the mines thereof. Nay, 
it frequently happens that mines are diſcovered by digging of 
wells. i IQ 5 
4. Di:dorus Siculus mentions, that by the fire the ſhep- 
herds made in the woods in Spain, the like mines were 
diſcovered. 5 | 1 ag L ee 
5. It is reported for certain, that the lead mines at Geſlar, a 
city in Lower Saxony, were firſt diſcovered by a horſe beating 
his hoof againſt a lead oar ; and the like has been done by 
ſwine, in routing up the ground, when they ſearch for acorns, 
But all tieſe are merely accidental; it is better therefore to 
have certain rules to direct one to the diſcovery of ſuch mines; 
which indeed are beſt learned by long experience ; however, 
thoſe that have been obſerved, are the following: I, 
1. When on the ſurface of the earth, pieces of oar of ri 
metal are found, it is a certain ſign that veins of car are three. 
By this was the rich mine at Kuttenherg in Bohemia diſcover'd 4 
a friar walking thete for pleaſure in a wood, found a little twi 
of filver, which ſprang out vf the ground; he was fo very care. 
ful as to cover the place with his cloak, and carry the good 
news to his convent, 757 
2. When there is a white froſt all over the country, there will 
be none over the mineral veins, becauſe they ſend up ſuch warm 
fumes as diſſolve the froſt, and for this reaſon ſnow ſooner melts 
in thoſe places than in others. ; 
3. It is a certain ſign that minerals are found in fuch places 
where the ſhrubs and trees are obſerv'd to fade by the latter 
end of the ſpring, become ſpotted and of a reddiſh colour. 


* 


+ 
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4. A hill, the foot whereof looks towards the north, and the 

top towards the weſt, holds for the moſt part ſilyer oar ; the fil- 

ver inclining from welt to north, 


5. By carefully examining into the colour of the earth, « one 


may conjecture whether there are mineral oars there. and the 
colour of the mineral earth will ſhew what metal it carries; a 
greeniſh earth denotes copper; black gives good hopes of 
paid and filver ; but the grey and white of none but iron or 


b. Dry, harem, 9 as it were, burnt up hills, contain 

| ſome metal, becauſe all the hurtful vapours that exhale out of 
the mineral veins, dry up the plants. 

7. When ſtones or earth are heavier than ordinary, it is a 

ſign of mineral veins. 


8. The ſprings at the bottom of hills often diſcover mines, | 


either by their colour, ſmell, or taſte, or by carrying ſome ſmall 
metallic ſubſtance, whereby one may perceive that there are 
mineral veins. 


9. Some, but not many plants and trees which haye ſym. 


pathy with metals, grow commonly over oar mines, and give 
thereby notice for the diſcovery of them ; as juniper, wild figs, 
and moſt plants of a prickly growth, W ben hills are always 


covered with 1 and ſmoak, it is a fign that there are me- 


tallic veins. 

Theſe are the PE which are followed by ſuch as are 
in ſearch of minera! Har, as they are ſet down by. Agricola, 
Cardan, Glauber, and Kirch:r, This laſt author proceeds 


thus: Laſtly we muſt allow, thai ali the figns for the diſ- 


* covery of mines here mentioned, are founded on a weak bot- 
tom, and that there is none of thoſe (i ppoſed marks, where. 


<« by one can be ſure and certain, after you have diſcovered the 


I place that containsoar, neither what quantity, or what kind 
<< it holds; for theſe ſigns will direct as weil to ſulphur, anti- 


<< mony, falt, mercury, lead, iron, copper, tin, as to filver | 


< and gol But by virtue of the winchel-rod, one may with 
« confidence diſtinguiſh the one from the other, and know 


« what kind of oar the mines contain; for by bolding in each 
t hand a piece of gold, the rod which thereby attrafts the 
<« atoms of the gold, will beat or move to no other metal; 
<« with filver it will do the ſame. As thoſe who profeſs chem- 


How 


*« ſelves profeſſors of that art, affirm”. 
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How to ſearch for, and find Springs. * 
Itruvius, in his treatiſe of architecture, takes notice 
of the following experiments, uſed in his time to diſco- 
ver ſprings; viz. 1. If one would certainly know where 
water is to be found, he ſhould a little before ſun- riſing lie flat 
upon his belly, and reſt his chin upon the ground, looking 
round about him ; and if he ſees at any place a rifing vapour 
or fog. in ſuch place he may be aſſur'd of water. 2. In look- 
ing for ſprings, one ought well to examine the condition of the 
earth, becauſe in certain places you have ſeveral ſorts; the 
water that is found in chalky grounds, is neither plentiful, nor 
of a good taſte; that which is diſcovered under a light ſand, 
after you have beſtow'd much labour in digging deep enough 
for it, will be very little, and thereby ſlimy and difagreeable ; 
black earth contains the beſt water, becauſe the rain, which 
falls in the winter ſeaſon, ſoaks beft into ſuch earth and (on 
account of its cloſeneſs) it preſerves water better than ſpongy - 
earth. Springs that are in dark gravel, and thoſe not far from 
rivers, are alſo very good ; tho' they afford no great plenty ; 
but thoſe in coarſe grave), pebble, or other ſtone, are more 
certain, and the water very good; ſprings in red ſand are alſo 
good and ſtrong, becauſe the water is not ſoaked up as in ſtone 
quarries, Thoſe at the bottom of hills, between rocks and 
ſtones, are the beſt, freſheſt, and moſt wholeſome. Springs 
in vallies are black, heavy, faint, and diſagreeable, except 
they have their ſource at ſome diſtance under the earth, or run 
through ſome ſhady grove of trees, whereby they are made 
agreeable and pleaſant ; as is obſery*d by ſuch as ſpring out in 
the vallies near hills. 
Beſides the fore mentioned methods, there are others where- 
by one may conjecture the proper place to dig for ſprings; 
namely, wherever are ſeen (growing by themſelves) ſmall 
ruſhes, willows, and ſuch plants which thrive no where elſe 
but in watery places, it is a fign there is water underneath 
them: but this is only to be obſerv'd in places that are free 
from pools, otherways rain-water may gather and occafion the 
growth of ſuch plants, without the help of any ſprings. But 
if one cannot come at thele trials. the following may be ven- 
turned upon, viz. Dig a hole, three foot wide, and three or 
four foot deep, after ſun- ſet; then take a copper or lead baſon, 


iſh o 
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diſh, cup, or what you will, anoint the inſide with oil, and 
ſet it on the bottom of the hole, with the inſide downwards; 
then fill the hole with leaves of trees, and over them put 


earth: the next day when you take up your baſon, and you 


find drops of water hang on the inſide thereof, it is a ſure fig 
there is water in that place. 

Br, put an earthen pan unglez'd i its fink 6 hole, and in the 
*fareſaid manner; if there is water in that place, the pan will 
be wet and damp. Or, if you fling wool in ſuch a hole, and 


vou can the next morning wring water out of it, it is a. ſure 


n of a plentiful ſpring. -- 
hen a lamp, lighted with a little oil is put in ſuch a place, 
and neither the wick nor the oil conſum'd the next day, or the 
. lamp damp, it is a ſign of a ſpring, and that the lamp has 
| been fed with the damps thereof. 

Another way is, by making a fire in ſuch a place, and 
when it is well heated, it will cauſe a thick vapour or ſmoak, 
which is a ſign of water. 

Caſſiodor us will have it, that 1 ſubtile vapours or miſt 
ariſe in perpendicular pillars, in ſuch places one may be ſure 
of ſprings, which lie as deep under ground as the pillars are 
high. The ſame author recommends alſo for a ſure fign that 
which the well. diggers have, who when after ſun- riſe they ſee 
a ſwarm of gnats as it were, in a cloud, they conclude. that 
underneath them the'earth contains ſprings. IE 
Father John Francois, a jeſuit, is of opinion, that ſprings 
are beſt diſcovered by boreing, whereby the different earths 
under the ſurface may be brought up, and examined whether 
they have any ſign of water, or not: he adds, that ſuch gim- 
lets might be made to bore through quarries of Kone, and in 
caſe — gimlet ſhould not be long enough, to dig four or five 
foot deep, and help it further that way. 

Farther Kircher gives us another method whereby to diſco- 
ver ſprings, or ſubterraneous water-courſes, which he tried 
with good ſucceſs, and is very eaſy to be put in practice : Make 


a ballance of mood, in the ſhape of a needle of a compaſs: 


one end muſt be ofa kind of wood that will eaſily attract 
moiſture, as elder, willow, or the like. This needle is ballanc'd 
between an axis, or is hang d by the middle on a packthread, in 


deb where water is ſuppoſed to be. If there really is water, 


hand will ſoon looſe the ballance, and the point of _ 
7 incline 
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ineline towards the ground. This experiment is (ſays he) to 
ye made in the morning early before the ſun has diſperſed the 
rs of the earth 3 enen 
\Theſe are the beſt of the common methods, which T know, 
to diſcover water ſprings; but how curious and ingenious 
however they are, the ſearcher is often deceiv'd by them, 
Father Kircher's method, indeed, is the eaſieſt; but his pro- 
je&'is not ſo much for diſcovering of ſprings, as to determine 
whether there is any water in that place. * 271557 8 
But the Winchel- Rod, is the moſt wonderful invention for 
that purpoſe, that has yet been diſcovered, and the operation 
thereof is ſurpriſing; for by virtue of a hazel-rod or ſtick, not 
only the ſprings, but alſo their depth is eaſily diſcovered to a 
great nicety. Father de Charles, who made himſelf famous 
on account of writing a book intitled Mundus Subterraneus, 
after he has enumerated ſeveral ways of diſcovering ſprings, 
concludes thus; There is another method to ſearch for water 


which is the moſt wonderful of all; but every one has not 


« conſiſts in this; a fork'd twig is cut gff a hazel or mulber 
& tree, and he who ſearches carries it looſe in his hand, but as 
“ ſoon as he goes over a ſpring, he will obſerve the ſtick to 
turn in his hand, and incline to the place where the ſpring 
« is?, A large account of this and the foregoing matter, is 
given by the author of the Accurate Deſcription of the Win- 
chel- Red, written in High Dutch, 5 


70 Camera Olſcura, 


« the capacity of putting it in e The whole myſtery 


3 HO OS E for this experiment an apartment, from which 
you may have a proſpect into fine garden-walks or other 
places of reſort; contrive a hole, either through the wall, or 


elſe in a board fix'd in the window, in which fix a round glaſs 


of a pair of ſpectacles, and exclude all other light out of the 
room, but what enters through that glaſs; then at a convenient 
diſtance fix à ſheet of white paper or white cloth, and you 
will with delight ſee the objects without, repreſented thereon in 
their lively colours, eſpecially in a bright ſun-ſhiny day, you 
will ſee the birds in the air flying, ſhips (if you have ſuch a 
proſpeR) ſailing, people walking, coaches riding, and every 


thing elſe appear in ſuch beauty and order, as will excite.your 


admiration 
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admiration to conßder how the colours are diſpoſed in theit 
proper ſhades and attitudes; and how when two different 


colours meet, the one is not changed by the conjunction of the 
other; beſides other ſpeculations it may afford, both uſefpl 


and entertaining. „ 254 
It is to be obſerved, that all the images which fall through 
the glaſs upon the paper, cloth or white wall, appear upſide 


down, and to have them repreſented upright; the following 


experiments have been approved of ; the firſt is, by fixing 
another glaſs of à larger\circumference at the outſide of the 
apartment, before the other glaſs is fix d; this may be done 
when the two glaſſes are fix'd in a proper frame or tube made 
of wood or tin, for then they may eaſily be fix d into a hole 
made for that pur poſe in the window-fſhutter or wall, but the 


objects will not appear ſo plain and clear ay through a ſingle 


ag | e 
q We will here preſent the curious with a model and deſcrip- 
tion of a-moveable Camera Obſcura, whereby he may draw 
things, relating either to orthography or ichnography, to the 
greateſt perfection. The machine is prepared with as little 
trouble as expence, in the following manner. 
Make a cubical or an even- ſided frame, and cloſe all the 
ſides round with thick paſte- board; In one of the ſides make 
a little hole, wherein fix a glaſs through which the images of 
the proſpe& may enter; fix a white paper oppoſite to the glaſs 
at a proper diſtance, and having made a little hole near the glaſs, 
you may through that ſee the objects in a beautiful manner on 
the paper, which enter through the glaſs; | 


To Illuminate an Apartment i th various beautiful Colours: 
UT three or four priſms, or glaſſes together in a tri- 
angular form in a frame, fo as to make it portable, as you 


ſee in the figure A, B; let the priſms be fo fix d by your cor- 


ners, that on one fide they may make a flat, and on the other 
a trigonal face, as in the figure ; place this frame thus finiſhed 
under a window towards the ſun, ſo that the flat fide be to- 


wards it, and if there be any more windows in the apartment, 


let them be ſhut up. As ſoon as the beams of the ſun ſhine 
through theſe trigonal glaſſes, your apartment will appear like 
[4 : 8 1 A 
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a paradiſe, in the greateſt beauty, and of various colours, If 
your receive theſe beams on a concave glaſs, you will ſee the 
jours change quite different from what they were before; 
am if you look through thoſe glaſſes into the ſtreet. you will 
{ee every thing in different colours, ſo that you will be in a 
ſort of ſurprize or admiration. . 


Diana, or the Phi loſophical Tree, 


H1S operation is mixture of filver, mercury and ſpi- 
rit of nitre, cryſtallized together in the ſhape and form 
of a tree. | 3 
Take one ounce of ſilver, and diſſolve it in two or three 
ounces of ſpirit of nitre; put this ſolution into a matraſs or 
glaſs phial, into which you have put 18 or 20 ounces of water, 
and two ounces of quickſi ver. Let your phial be fil'd up to 
the neck, and place it in ſome convenient place where no body 
can meddle with it, for 40 days together, in which time you 
will ſee a tree ſpread forth in branches, with little balls at the 
ends thereof. | 


Another Method. 


LM 


ISSOL VE an ounce of fine filver in three ounces of 
aqua fortis, in a phial or ſmail matraſs; evaporate 
about half that moiſture in a warm ſand by a gentle fire ; 
then add to it three ounces of good diftilPd vinegar, heat it 
a little, and ftir it about; then put your matraſs in a ſafe 
place where it may reſt for a month, and you will fee a tree 
growing to the very ſurface of the liquor, and reſemble in its 
branches a fir- tree. | PW 4s | 


Fi 
YA 
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Curious Secrets for preſerving Things from 
CoRRUPTION. | 


To preſerve Things from Corruption in Spirit of Wine. 
T EH ls is done in the moſt ſubtil reQtified ſpirit of wine 


camphoriz'd ; wherein many ſorts of animals, as birds, 

fiſh, inſects, reptiles, Ic. may me kept many years 
from decaying or corruption, Porta relates, he had ſeen a 
filh at Rome thus preſerv'd for above 20 years, which was as 
freſh as if alive : likewiſe at Florence he ſaw one that had | 
been preſerv'd above 40 years. The glaſſes, wherein they 
were kept, were hemetically ſealed, to keep the leaſt air 
from coming to them. 


pr A — a 


The Preparation of the Spirit or Oil of Salt, whereby Things 
may be kept from Corruption, and which is a great Reſtorer 
and Preſerver of Heath. 


AK E ſea-ſalt, as much as you pleaſe, put it into a pan F 

| or crucible cover'd, over a good coal fire, and-when it 
has done crackling, take it off, put it in a damp place, till it 
is difſoly'd ; filtre it often through a paper, till it is thoroughly 
clear and fine, Then let it digeſt in horſe-dung, for about MW ® 
two months, changing the dung often for freſh, in order to 

| keep it continually warm. Then diſtil it over ſome ſand, and 
ou will have in your recetver a ſalt oil, with a watry phlegm, 
duiſtil this gently in a Baln. and the oil will remain behind, 
but the watry ſubſtance be carried off ; whatever is put into 
this oil, will keep from corruption without changing, for 
ages. This is the falt ſpirit which by Paracelſus is called 
Vividitas Salis, and has incomparable virtues, as well to reſ- 
tore men to health and vigour, as alſo to preſerve them from 
moſt diſtempers ; four or ſix drops taken in wormwood water, 


is good for the dropſy, convulſions, and the yellow * 
| ; three 
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three or four drops taken in harts-horn. water is good for all 
orts of agues; for worms, it is taken in brandy ; three drops 
Nen in Carcit, or water of Carduus Benedictus, it is good for 
the ſtoppage of urine, It is a fine remedy for all ſorts of 
ſprains and contractions of the nerves; it heals bruiſes and 
ſwellings, when mix'd with other ointments, and the affected 
parts are anointed therewith. When mix'd with oil of tur- 

ntine or wax, or camomile, it will aſſuage the gout. This 
oil or ſpirit of ſalt, if well rectified, is a ſolvent for all ſorts 
of metals and ſtones, and a key to many hidden myfteries. 
But if this preſervative is too coftly to keep things from 
corruption, you may prepare a ſca- water with a ſmall expence, 
which will keep things for many years; and this you may do 
in the following manner ; . 

Aſter you have ſearced your ſea ſalt, diſſolve it in di- 
ſtilled rain-water, and make thereof a lee which will bear an 


= 
* when the ſalt is ſearced, put it into a damp place, and 
when it is diffolv'd, filtre it through a paper ſo long till it is 
clear and fine, This you may uſe to preſerve things from 
corruption, by diſtilling it, and pouring it over the thing to 
be preſerved. | | 


A Regeneration of Coral. 


AK E verdigreaſe three pound; live ſulphur one pound; 
clear ſand four pound, pulverize and mix them; then 
diſtill them in a retort on ſand, firſt with a flow fire, but aug- 
menting it by degrees, it will produce a fpirit, which has a 
ſweetiſn ſour flavour, | 
If you pour this ſpirit upon powdered coral, or harts-horn 
ſhavings, which by a gentle warmth is quite dry'd up, then you 
put it into a phial with ſome diſtill'd rain water, and ſet it in 
2 warm place well cloſed up, the coral or harts-horn will 
ſhoot and grow ſo natural that it will be a delighful fight. 


A | *" A 
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T prepare a Phoſphorus. 


AK E urine, as much as you pleafe, put it into a Fd 
| or kettle, let it ſtand for three weeks or a month toge- 
gether and putrify, then boil away the humidity till the re- 
mainder becomes a black and tough matter. Of this take one 
pound, oil of tartar fœtid, or the ſtinking oil of harts-horn, 
or for want of that, green wax ; mix it well with the matter, 
put it into a retort, ſet it on a ſtrong fire of a reverberatory 
furnace, fit to it a lazpge receiver, Jute the junctures, give firſt 
a gentle, and laſtly for four hours the fierceſt heat you can; 
and you will find in the receiver, in the firſt ſediment the vola. 
tile ſalt, then ſome oil, and after that the phuſphorus, which 
in the receiver is ſublimated of a yellowiſh colour; let the 
firſt ſediment ſtand over night and grow cold, then take and 
waſh with the liquor that is at the bottom, all the phoſpho- 
rus and oil, mix them well together, put them into a matraſs, 
diſt ill them out of a ſand coppel, and you will find in the firſt 
ſediment grains of phoſphorus, which whilſt warm form into 
little ticks, and preſerve them in a little phial as the former 


Another Proceſs of making the Phoſphorus. 


AKE a conſiderable quantity of human urin, digeſt it 

1 for a pretty while, before you uſe it, then diſtill this 
liquor with a moderate heat, till the ſpirituous and falineparts 
are drawn off; after which the ſuperfluous moiſture will 
evaporate, and remain in ſubſtance, will be brought to a 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup ; incorporate this with thrice its 
weight of fine white ſand, and put it in a ſtrong ſtone 
retort; to which join a large receiver, fill'd in a great meaſure 
with water, fo that the noſe of the retort may almoſt touch 
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the water; then lute the two veſſels carefully together, give 4 
it a graduated fire for 5 or 6 hours, to bring over all that is 
phlegmatic or volatile; this done, encreaſe the fire, and at ar 
laſt for 5 or 6 hours more make it ſtrong and intenſe, as poſ- at 
ſible you can, by which means there will firſt come over a large th 
uantity of white fumes, which in a little time will be ſuc- ap 


ceeded by another ſort ſeeming to yield a faint blewiſh light it 


in the recciver ; laſtly the fire being vehement there will come Cu 
over 
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over another ſubſtance more ponderous than the former, and 
fall to the bottom of the receiver, which you take out and 
Keſerve, and which is the real phoſphorus, | 

; \ 


Ansther ſuch luminous Matter, 


AK E what by moſt apthecaries is called land emerald, 
T as much as you will, beat it fine with water on a ſtone ; . 
temper it with gum or honey water, and write or paint there- 
with upon a poliſhed copper or iron plate, whatever you will, 
and let it dry ; then lay it upon a charcoal fire, or ſet ic before 
the ſame, and a little while it will ſhine, ſo that when you 
bring it into a dark room, or put the candles out, the company 
who are ignorant of what is done, will be ſurprized at fo ſud- 
den and ſtrange an appearance, 


To prepare a Room or Cloſet in ſuch a manner that any one en- 
tering with a lighted candle, will think himſelf ſurrounded by 
Fire, 


AKE a pretty large quantity of brandy, and put it in 

a bowl; ſet ĩt on a ſlow coal fire, to receive heat enough 
to boil it gently up ; into the brandy fling ſome camphir, cut in 
little bits, which will ſoon diſſolve, and when all is diſſolved, 
cloſe both windows and doors, and Jet the brandy boil and 
evaporate 3 by this the whole ſoom will be fill'd with ſubtle 
ſpirits, which, as ſoon as a candle is brought in, will be 
lighted, and ſeem as if all was on fire, If ſome perfume is 
diſſolved in the brandy, the flame will be attended with a fine 
_ va 


To prepare a luminous Stone. 


FAKE good rectified ſpirit of nitre, fling quick lime and 
chalk into it, till the faid ſpirit, can diſſolve no more, 

and ceaſes to bubble ; filtre the ſolution, put it into a retort, 
and diſtil the ſpirit of nitre from it again; what remains in 
the retort, place in the air, and let it diſſolve; then put it 
again into the retort, draw off the moiſture z till it is dry; ſet 
it again in the air, and let it diflolve ; then put it into aſſay- 
cups, pnt them inte a cucurbit, and diſtill all the moiſture 
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| from it ; what remains put under a muffel to harden. Ther 
hold it in the light of day, of the moon, or the light of a 
candle, and it will attract that light, ſo as to emit it agains/ 
when put into a dark place, | | i 


The Preparation of a Phoſphorus. 


E * K E an earthen plate or diſh, which is not gl-zed, 
about half an inch thick ; and make a ſort of paſte of 
' ſpirit of nitre and pulveriz'd chalk, well ſtirred together; of 
this take the bigneſs of a ſhilling, put it into the plate, ang 
and ſet it on the fire under a muffel (where it will bubble very 
much) to dry; when dry, take it out, let it cool, and mix it 
up with ſpirit of nitre ; this do fix or eight times and it is 
done: After it is cold, hold ita little while againſt a candle, 
and ſhewing it in « dark place, you will be ſurprized at the 
light it gives. | 


Hmu to prepare Thunder Powder, 


{ 

| 
HIS is done with three ingredients, namely, three 

parts ſaltpetre, two parts of ſalt of tartar, and one part | 

of ſulphur ; theſe are pounded and mixt together: if you take j 
about 60 grains in a ſpoon and warm it over a candle or other f 
fire, it will give a report, like a cannon fired off, and the 
flaſning will beat downwards; if you make uſe of a copper 
ſpoon or cup, you will after the report find a hole at bottom; 
but when fired at top, it will burn away like lightning, 


To prepare a flone, which being wetted produces Fire, 


HAK E quick-lime, ſalpeter, tutia alexandrina, calamint 

of equal quantities; live ſulphur and camphire of each 

two parts, beat them fine and ſift them thro a fine five, then f 
put the powder in a new linnen cloath, tie it cloſe ; put it in- 
to a Crucible, cover it with another crucible mauth to mouth, 
bind and lute them well, then ſet them in the ſun to dry ; 

when dry the powder will be yellow. Then put the crucible * 
in a potters furnace, and when cold again take it out and you 

will find the powder alter'd into the ſubſtance of brick: this el 

you may form into leſs proportions, and when you have occaſion i 
| SE to 
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to light a candle or fire, wet part of it with a little water or 
your own ſpittle and it will inſtantly flame: when you 
We lit your fire, you may blow it out again as you do a 


77 repreſent a philoſophical Tree in a Glaſs. 


AK E of the fineſt filver one ounce, aqua fortis and 
1 mercury of each four ounces, in this diſſolve your filver 
in a phial, and after you have put over it a pint of water, cloſe 
your phial, and you will ſee a fine tree ſpring forth in branches, 
which will encreaſe and grow thicker every day. 


To repreſent the four Elements in a glaſs Phial. 


FR S T tincture in a phial, good ſpirit of wine with 
Terra Solis, to repreſent the air; then take well rect fied 
oil of turpentine, this you are to tincture with ſaffron, and red 
ox-tongue root for fire; oil of tartar, to which you muſt add 
2 little ultramarine, to give it the colour of ſea or water; and 
to repreſent the earth, take a little ſmalt. This you may ſhake 
together, and after it has ſtood a little, every thing will take 
its place again, for the three liquids will never keep or unite 


together. Or, 


H AVE a glaſs made in the ſhape of an egg, fill the fourth 
part thereof with clean ſmalt, or common antimony, 
(a) to repreſent the earth; for water (6) take ſpirit of tartar 3 
for the air (e) ſpirit of wine three times rectified, and oil of 
Benjamin, which in colour and brightneſs may repreſent the fire; 
(d) the cover of the glaſs may be ornamented with a flame, or 


what you pleaſe. | 
A Florence flask will anſwer the ſame purpoſe made with a 


foot to it, as you fee in the figure. 
4s elementary World in a Phial, 


AK E black glaſs or enamel, beat it to a middling gra- 
vel ſize ; this, for repreſenting the earth, will ſettle at 
the bottom; for the water you may uſe calcined tartar, or ſand 
aſhes, which you muſt firſt moiſten, and what thereof diſſolves 
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poui the cleareſt into the phial, and tindture it with a little 
ultramarine, to give it the ſea colour; for the air uſe a aqua 
vi æ, the beſt you can get, which wheu tinctured with a li 
turnſole, gives a sky colour; to repreſent the fire, take dy of 
or oil of turpentine, and prepare the latter thus: diſtill turpen- 
tine in Bain, Mar. the water and oil will raiſe tranſparently | 
together, but the oil will afterwards ſwim at top, which ks 
after you have coloured it with ox tongue and ſaffron, All 
ticſe mater als differ both in weight and quality, for if you 
' ſhake them together, you mav indeed obſerve a little while a 
chaos full of confuſion and diſorder , but as ſoon as you et 


the phial down, each ingredient takes its reſpectwe place in 
the lame order as before, 


To ornament a Room with a continual meving Pifure. 


LACE a large picture againſt the wainſcot, i in a ſummer 

| houte, or any other room where the wind may be convey'd 
to the back of the picture; bore little holes through the wain- 
ſcot, to correſpond with ſome paſte-board wheels that are at 
the back of the picture; the wind which blows on them through 
the littles holes, will put them in motion, and having on the 
right fide of the picture ſuch things painted and fix'd to the 
paſte-board wheel on one ſpindle, they will have an equal 
motion with them : and there may be ſeveral things repreſcn- 
ted in a picture, and their motion made agreeable ; as for ex- 
ample, a man grinding of knives, a woman at her ſpining: 


wheel, a wind or water mill, and ſeveral other tancies 25 4 
man's curioſity will direct him to. 


To male Microſcopes to a great Perfefion. 


AEK E a lamp with ſpirits of wine, and inſtead of cotton 

uſe very ſmall ſilver wire, doubled up like a sbean of 
thread ; then take of beaten glaſs, after it is well waſh'd and 
cleanſed a little quantity on the point of a ſilver need!e filed 
verv ſmall and wetted with ſpittle, then hold the bit of glaſs in 
the frame of the lamp, till it is quite round, but no longer, 
for fear of burning it; and if the fide of the glaſs, next the 
ncedle is not melted, then turn the rough fide to the flame, 
'til it is every where equally round and ſmooth, then wipe 
and rub it with ſoſt leather, and afterwards put it between two 
pieces of thin braſs, the apertures muſt be very round, and that 
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Orards the eye almoſt as large as the diameter of 
Jof the glaſs, and fo place it in a frame with the ob- Fs 
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Of the Regeneration of ANIMALS. 
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| # I is to be obſerved that if you will ſucceed in this experi- 
ment, you muſt chooſe the full moon, and if poſſible, when 
in a watry ſign ; ; then take a parcel of live craw fiſh, 
wh ich are caught in rivulets and brooks, divide them in two 
parcels ; one parcel put iuto an unglaz'd earthen pan, lute it 
well, and put it into a furnace to ca:cine for ſ:veu or eight 
hours in a f{:ong fire: after they are wel! calcined, beat them 
in a marble mortar to powder; then take the other; arcel, and 
boil them in the ſame water they were caught in, pov: ff the 
water into another veſſel, about half a pail full, and fling into 
it about half a handful of the calcined 'craw-fih, {tir it well 
together with a ſtick, then let it ſettle and remain quiet, and 
in a few days you will obſerve in the water a great number of 
{mall atoms in motion. When you ſee them grow up to the 
bigneſs of a ſmall button, you muſt feed them with beef blood, 
flinging thereof by little and little into the water, which will 
cauſe them to thrive, and to grow to their natural bigne's ; 
but you muſt obſeve, that before you put them into the veſſel 
with water, you are to lay ſand at the bottom about an inch 

thick. 
Petro Berelli, in the 34th paragraph of his phyſical hiſ- 
tory ſays, If one takes the aſhes of craw-iſh, and lay them 
in a damp place or in an earthen pan, moiſtened with a litile 
water, and lets it ſtand, in leſs than 20 dais there will be 
ſeen innumerable little worms; and after this you ſprintle 
fs blood * it, they will by degrees turn into craw- 

Is 

The 
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The Sieur Pagarius, where he treats upon this ſubjecte, ſays, 
| 6 At to the generation of animals, a friend of mine did ſee 
© the figures and ſhapes of craw-fiſh, in a lee he made of cal 
* cin'd ones; but what is more ſurprizing, out of ſuch a ſa}f 
not only the reſemblance of ſuch creatures is produced, but 
* alſo the very animal itſelf, alive and in its natural form and 
© ſhape; as D. de Chambulan and others have experienced, by 
* flinging the powder of calcined craw-fiſh into ſtanding water; 
the like may be done with the aſhes of toads. Rochos in 
© his Art of Nature writes that out of a rotten duck have 
grown ſeveral toads, becauſe ſhe had fed upon theſe crea. 
© tures; and that the carcaſs of an owl which has fed upon 
< jacks, will bring forth great num bers of that fiſh after it is 
< rotten ; and if the ſaid owl has fed upon carps, the rotten 
© carcaſs will produce carp: and from hence it is, that when 
© a fiſh pond is quite dried up, and water is againlet in, it will 
© abound in a little time with fiſh of ſuch ſort as never were 
in before,” | | 


| of eli. 


* IRCHER in the firſt part of his ſubterrancous world 
ſpeaks thus of eels. 

Eels g. grow without a ſperm or ſeed, out of the skin they 
throw off yearly, which corrupts; or of what ſticks to the 
Nones againſt which they rub ; the truth of this may be eaſily 
experienced, by chopping an eel into little pieces, and flinging 
them into a muddy pond, for in a month's time there will 
appear a brood of ſmall eels. | 

Another generation of eels is performed thus; take two 
pieces of turf, let them lie that the dew may fall upon them, 
then lay them graſs to graſs, and put them into a pond or 
ditch, fo that the water may play upon them, and you will ſee 
firſt little worms come from between, which in time will grow 
up to eels. | 

According to Ariftotle, e nor female of 
eels, neither do they copulate, or ſpawn, and there never is an 
eel found with either a hard or foft roe; from all which it may 
be conjectured, that when a ſlimy water has been quite drain'd 
off. and the ſlime been taken out, there has ſtill been a pro- 
duction of cels when freſh water has been let in again; for in 
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a dry ſoil they don't generate, nor in the ſea that is always full 
of water, becauſe they have their growth and nouriſhment 
rom rain. | ; | bY. ; 
They are alſo generated out of other corruptible things, and 
we have ſeen, when a dead horſe has been flung into the water, 
a vaſt number of eels have been perceived about the carcaſſes; 
and it is thought they come forth from other dead carcaſſes 
alſo. Ariftstle ſays, they have their firſt origin, in the inner 
receſſes of the earth, where ſome of them break out into the | 
ſea, or others in rivers and ponds. | wo 
That vegetables produce all forts of inſects, and in particular 
flies, we find in Aldrovandus's third book of reptiles, where 
chap. 16, he fays thus: As I will not deny that out of the 
© moſt putrified matters, even out of carrion, grow flies, I do 
believe that moſt of them have their origin from vegetables, 
as we have examples of our own experience; for a few years 
ago, in a winter ſeaſon, when for want of other green plants. 
5 I pounded brown-cabbage, and left them ſome time in my 
room, I found that worms grew out of them, and that theſe 
$ worms turn'd into lady-birds ; I gathered them into a box, 
and opening the box ae time after, a great ſwarm of 
5 little flies flew. out of it, which before had been lady- 
birds, | | | 

Something of the ſame kind did a good friend and correſ- 

pondent commnnicate to me in a letter, Dec. 28th 1671. He 
writes thus: I once read in an Italian author, that out of 
s Chelediniq A tincture could be prepared; this did prompt me 
5 to make a ſtricter ſearch into the nature of that herb; I took 
the whole plant, chop'd it fine, when it was full of juice, and 
F put it into a matraſs; then I luted a head upon it, thinking 
to diftil it in Baln. Mar, but by ſome accident it remained 
# almoſt a whole ſummer neglected in my laboratory. To- 
* wards autumn ] found that the whole maſs was liquified and 


full of worms; hence I. could eafily perceive what a fine 


© tinture I had to expect, however, I let it ſtand the whole 
winter; in the beginning of the ſpring I found that the 
* worms, were all gone, and all was turned into a black pow- 
der; not long after out of this powder grew gnats, in ſuch 
F abundance, that the whole glaſs was full of them; which 
made a buzzing noiſe and flew about. I was in the interim 
t viſited by an acquaintance, who ſpied the glaſs with the gnats 

| | | 2 
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* as it ſtood in the window; we fell into a diſcourſe about 
© them, when he maintained that thoſe gnats would not bear; 
© the open air, but die as ſoon as it was conveyed to the 
© I could hardly believe it, but to try the experiment, I pulli 
© the ſtopple out of the retort, and perceived all the gnats 
dead in a moment z after I opened the glaſs, I found that moſt 
of the powder was turned into gnats, except a very little 

< black earth, which tried, and found the taſte very fiery, and 

© produc'd after it was light, a fix'd ſalt, which without doubt 
may bave its particular virtue. 

Scaliger ſays, that every tree and herb — its particular 
worm or inſect, and almoſt every ſmall vegetable its own 
fly. This a virtuoſi at Rome obſerved in his garden, and had 
them painted together with the plant in their natural colours; 
but we need not go ſo far as Rome, we may ſatisfy our curiofity 


by peruſing Mr. Albine's natural hiſtory of Englißb inſets. 
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Panos s Relation 7 boy: of what happened, with his Experiment 
Toe a of Serpenis. 
*W H E N, Anno 1654, among other authors! happened 
to read Theophraſtus's book de Vermibus, where be 
in particular gives a ſurprizing account of the German notters 
c vipers) and having a deſire to try the experiment of ſo great 
© a curioſity, I ordered 25 notters to be caught; I had them 
skinned, flung the heads and tails away, and 8 the heart 
y AN liver. for a particular uſe, after I had made them into 
powder ; the fleſh and bone I cut in little pieces, put them 
© into a glaſs matraſs, ſet over that another, and luted them 
© cloſe together. 
This I did in Fly, in my laboratory at the window where 


c 
t 
f 
© the ſun only ſhined a few hours upon it; Llet it ſtand for two | 
© months, and obſerved every day whether there appeared any ; 
2 
| 
f 
f 


change in the glaſs; aſter a few weeks I ſaw ſome oily or 
« greaſy drops hang to the upper glaſs, which were of a yel. 
© Jowilh-colour ; ; after I had look'd with great attention upon 
©. theſe drops for an hour together, I obſerved iſſuing out of them 
© ſnow white worms very ſmall, which crept downwards: and , 
© as theſe worms encreaſed daily more and more, the firſt of þ 
© them grew bigger, but the matter at the bottom of the g als ] 
© flood like a yellowiſh oil with ſome watry moiſture, 7 - 
{+ 


* 


« ſediment at the bottom appeared to be a black earthy 
«ſubſtance ; after ſome weeks the number of worms began 
« to decreaſe, the reſt increaſed in growth; and at laſt they 
Mere all vaniſhed to three or four, which were about a 
« finger's length, and had an uncommon brightneſs. In a 
© few weeks they were all loft, except one, which was pretty 
long, and had the reſemblance of a ſerpent, but was of a 
« mow white colour, ſmooth and ſhining, without ſcales, 


although there were very ſubtil black lineaments acroſs, ' 


« which in the glaſs I could not well diſtinguiſh ; the head 
« differed alſo ſomething from that of a | cob th the reſt 
« of the maſs grew dry, and reſembled. a black cloſe earth: 
I was in one reſpect rejoiced to have the happineſs of 
« ſeeing this curioſity of nature, in regenerating à ſerpent, 
but on the other hand I was cautious how to bring the 
creature out of the glaſs, and how to proceed further there- 
« with ; at Jaſt fear got the upperhand of reaſon, and in 2 
© ſort of horror I took the glaſs and Aung it into an houſe of 
* office,” ; | | 5, 


07 the Generation of Silk-Warms out of Veal. 


AK E about 10 or 12 pound of veal, all meat without 
| bones, warm, and as ſoon as it is kill'd; chop this with 
a chopping knife as fine as you can, afterwards put it. into a 
new earthen pot, thus: at the bottom make a layer of mulber- 
ry-leaves,” then a layer of veal, and thus proceed till your pot 
is full ; then cover the top with mulberry-leaves, and take an 
old ſhirt, which has been well wore and ſweated in by a la- 
bouring man; put this at top upon the leaves, and then tie the 
pot cloſe with leather, After this is done, ſet the pot into a 
cellar, which is not too cool, but ſomething warm and damp, 
Jet it ftand for three or four weeks, till the veal turns into 
maggots, which happens ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, 
according ta the nature of the place into which you put it, Of 
theſe maggots take as many as you will, and ſet them upon 
freſh mulberry leaves which they will eat; change their 
form to ſilk-wornis; will ſoon content themſelves with that 
nutriment, and ſpin and generate like other ſilk-worms. 1 
have produced them twice, not without the admiration of the 
late Mr Sperling, and yet I am of opinion that this generation 
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_ is not of both, but only of one kind; the fame opinion I have 
of toads or frogs, which are produced out of barren earth. 
The time wherein filk-worms are to be raiſed, is in the be- 
ginning of Fuly, to the eighth of that month, when the proce: 
is to begin. Vida in his ſecond book of filk-worms teaches, 
when 2 young ox is fed with mulberry-leaves that out of his 
fleſh, after he is killed, will grow ſilk- worms 


particular Methed to furniſh a Fiſh-pond with variety «f 
J Ps 


A K E about the latter end of April, or the beginning of 
| May, the root of a willow that ſtands near the water 

- fide, and is full of fibres ; waſh the earth about it clean away: 
then tie it to a ſpike, which drive into a river or fiſh-pond, 
that is well ftored with variety of fiſh ; they will preſently 
ſtrike about and againſt the root, and void their ſpawn or row, 
which will hang to the fibres; after a few days take the ſpike 
with the willow root out of that river or fiſh-pond, and con- 
vey it to that which you deſign to ſtore, driving it about a 
hands breadth deepunder the ſurface of the water, and in about 
a fortnights time you will perceive a great number of young 
fiſhes. Be careful that you leave the root not too long in the 
firft pond or river; leaſt the heat of the ſun animate the ſpawn, 


and ſo it WE ci from the root, : 


| 


_  ® Sinee the publication of the ſecond Edition, we have met with 

an authentic account, in the Breſſatm Philoſophical Collections, of x 

_ Proceſs made by Dr Lancliſb. Phyſician at Lignitz, in Sileſia, in the 
moſt niceſt manner; but after having tried various experiments for 
 feveral ſummers ſucceſſively, he never could produce any real Silk- 
wonms, but the putrefaction of the veal he has prepared, according to 
the directions given above, turn'd firſt into large maggots, and having 
ſpun themſelves into cryſolites, they became atterwads beautiful large 
flies. Butas the above account is atteſted by ſeveral credible Authors, 
we would not omit it in this Edition, for the further ſearch and en- 
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PART IX. 


Several Curious and Uſeful fillets in the Art 
of D1isTiLLING. 


Hot to extract the Quinteſſice of 3 | 


AK E freſh roſes, which are gathered before ſun- 

- riſing, whilſt the dew is upon them; bruiſe or ſtamp 

the leaves thereof in a ſtone mortar,” then put them 

into an earthen glaz'd pan or bowl; cover them 

cloſe, and let them ſtand till they putrify, which you may per- 

ceive when the ſcent thereof is ſour, and it turns ſo in about 

twelve or fourteen days; you may mix up with the leaves a 

a little ſalt of tartar, for this penetrates, cuts, and ſeparates 

the contrary particles, and will cauſe each the better to ſepa- 
rate, 

After the roſe leaves are thus putrified, take the fifth or ſe- 
venth' part of them, put them into a glaſs cucurbit, and diſtill 
them in Baln. Mar. Pour the diftill'd water upon the other 
part of the leaves, and after you have emptied the cucurbit of 
the firſt leaves, put-in the ſecond part, and diftill them in Bal. 
Mar. as before; thus repeating it, you will draw a rectiſied 
water, which contains'the ſpirit, and muſt be ſeparated in the 
following manner; put all the water you have diſtill'd into a 
matraſs with a long neck, and a head to it, lute a receiver to 
it; then with a flow aſh-fire draw off the ſpirit ; and as there 
will go ſome of the phlegm along with it, the ſpirit muſt be 
together with the phlegm diſtilled again with a flower fire; 
and thus you will have a pure ſpirit of roſes, which will dif- 
fuſe its ſtrong ſcent as ſoon as the matraſs is e over the 
whole room. 

Save this ſpirit, well clos'd up in a phial, as A be and 
valuable thing; for it's virtue is wonderful and admirable. 
Pour the greater part of the diſti]'d roſe. water over the already 
diſtil'd roſe· leaves, in order to extract the oil from the water; 

| which 


* 
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which muſt be done by diſtilling it over a hotter aſh-fire, than 
you did the ſpirit : the oil will ſeparate itfelf from the phlegm, 
and ſwim on the furface of the water in a gold colour; ane 
although the quantity be but ſmall, the virtue thereof is gre 
and valuable. ON We. | 
Separate this oil from the phlegm, and put it up apart by 
itfelf, and alſo the diſtill'd roſe water in a glaſs by itſelf ; after 
which take the diſtill'd roſe- leaves, from which all the fpirit 
and oil is extracted, burn them in a crucible to aſhes, and in 
burning add a little ſulphur to them, give the aſhes a fierce 
fire, and they will be as white as ſnow. WE 
' Theſe aſhes put into a glaſs or earthen veſſel, pour over 
them the above phlegm or roſe- water ; boil it well, fo long 
till the water has extfacted all the ſalt from the aſhes ; then 
filtre it through a brown paper into a matraſs ; diſtill it, and 
carry off the phlegm, and a clear ſalt will ſettle at the bottom 
of the matraſs: the aſhes you may caicine a-new in a ftrong 
. reverberatory fire, then boil them up again in the phlegm, and 
draw out the ſalt as before; repeat this till all the ſalt is ex- 
tracted, and there remains only a poor carthy ſubſtance, | 
* 
ſ 
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In this manner are extracted from roſes the three pure ca- 
pital principles, viz. ſpirit, oil, and ſalt; and the three impure 


* 


parts, phlegm, water, and Cap. Mort. | t 
In caſe the ſalt ſhould not be clean enough, you muſt diſ- k 

ſolve it again in the phlegm, and rep:at your proceſs by diſ- l 

tillation, as before, and you may make it as fine as you will. 

Each of theſe ſubſtances apart his great medicina] virtues, a 

but much more if all three are united together, which is done 

in the following manner. | 74 
Put the clear ſalt into a glaſs phial with a long neck, and 

ſet it in a gentle warmth ; pour on it ſome of the oil, and con- a 

tinue the warmt! till the fait and oil are united; then put R 

another part of oil to it, and thus by uniting them by degrees, $ 


your boiling is finiſh'd. Then add to it one part of the ſpirit, 
and augment the quantity by flow degrees, as you did with the f 


oi} ; and the three ſubftances will be united, that no art is F 
able to part them, and the medicinal virtues thereof are inex- 0 
preſſible. * * | | 0 

Ss w 


Another 
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Author Methad to extra? the Quinteſſence out of any 
ee OO 7 LEE | 


AK E plant, herb, or flower in the month they flou- 
triſh beſt 3 gather thereof before ſun-rifing (with the 
dew upon it) what quantity you pleaſe ; chop it fine, and fill 
therewith a glaſs matraſs; Jute the head over it, and place 
the matraſs in Baln. Mar. let it digeſt over a very flow fire 
for a fortnight, after which time augment your fire; when you 
find ſome of the menftruum will go over into the receiver, then 
take your matraſs out of the Balneum, and you will fee the 
herb infuſed in its own juice, which pour off inta a clean glaſs; 
what remains of the herb take-out of the matraſs, burn it to 
aſhes, and extract the ſalt thereof with a water diſtill'd from 
the ſame herb. FI . | | 


How. to_extrat Oil of Herbs, Flowers or Seeds, 


F ILL large cucurbit with herbs, flowers, ſeeds or what 
you pleaſe, infuſe it in good Spiritus Salis, ſet it in 
ſand, and give it fire enough to boil, and the oil, as well as 
the phlegm, will diſtill over into the receiver; which you may 
ſeparate as has been directed; the ſpirit you are to pour off, 
rectify it, and you may uſe it again for the like proceſs. 


4 curious.) Secret | to_diftill Herbs, ſo that the Water will 
| retain both the Colour and Taſte theredf. 


TAKE the leaves of the herb you deſign to diftill, infuſe 
them for a night and a day in rain-water, then take a 

ſill head, pour into it ſome of the water from off the herbs, 
ſy ing or rinſe it about, and pour it through the pipe on the 
herbs again ;, fling more freſn leaves upon it, put on the head, 
lute it cloſe, and diſtill it in Baln. Mar. with a flow fire, and 
you will ſee the drops, which have the colour of the herb or 
lower. When you have diſtill'd it all over into the receiver, 
then burn the leaves or aſhes, and extract the ſalt from it in 
the manner above directed; put half of it into the diſtill'd 


water, let it diſſolve in the ſun, and the colour will be clear 
and fine. | 


— 
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To make Vinegar of Wind, 1. +: 


. N G pieces of barley-bread into your * 
wine, and in two or ou days it will be ſour, 


2. Take rye-flower, mix it into adough with ſtrong white. 
wine vinegar, then bake it in an oven, then beat it to a pow. 
der, mix it again into a dough, bake it, and thus repeat it the 
third time; whereupon put thoſe cakes i in R 288 it wil 
N begin to grow * 4 


Soak the beſt tartar nine or ten days kd vinegar, 
FR. dry it in the ſun, when dry ſoak it again for ten days in 
vinegar, and being dry'd, beat it to a fine powder; of this take 
as much as will lay on 2 point of a knife, mix'd with a quart 
of wine, and it will in a little while turn it to vinegar. 


. Take one pound of raiſins, clear them from the ſtalk, 
and put them into a glazed pan or pot, in a quart of good vi- 
 negar, let them ſoak over night on hot aſhes, boil them in the 
morning a little, then take it off the fire, let it fand and 9 
of _ ſtrain i it and keep it for uſe. „ 


5. "Take i iron-or ſteel, quench it five or fix times in vine- 
gar, and it will become very ſharp. 


6. Salt, pepper and leaven put together inta wine edit ſtirr'd 
about will ſoon turn it into vinegar. | 


To Piers a foud Salt aut of Vegetables, 


AK E berbs, what quantity you pleaſe (thoſe that ſhoot 

up in long ſtalks are the beſt for this purpoſe); bur 
them to aſhes in an open place, or upon the hearth ; take off 
the aſhes and put as much as you will into a kettle ; pour wi 
ter upon it, and let it boil ; then filtre the lee through a linnen 
rag, and pour freſh water on the remaining aſhes ; boil and 
filtre it as before, and this continue to repeat till you can per- 
ceive no ſharpneſs in the aſhes. 
Then pour all the lee into one kettle, and boil it over : 
fierce fare, till the ſalt remains dry at the bottom; of this tak 

| WE 2 
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12 ounces, yellow brimſtone two ounces, both well pulyeriz'ds 0 

and mix'd together; put ſome of this into the iron caldron - 

"which-is made pretty hot, and in which you before . boil'd | 

your ſalt; let the brimſtone burn gently away, taking care not 
to make the caldron too hot, leſt it ſhould occaſion the ſalt to 

melt, which to prevent ſtir the matter continually, whilſt the 
ſulphur is burning, with a ſpatula : when you find the ſulphur | 
conſumed, put what remains upon a clean paper; put more of 
the mixture into the caldron and proceed as before, till you 
have burn'd all the ſulphur; then put them with ſulphur falt 
calcined all together into the caldron, and make it red hot; 
fo that if there ſhould be any ſulphur left, it may be conſumed 
and the ſalt become of a whitiſh gray colour; then take it off 
the fire, pour, whilſt it is hot, cold water to it, and it will 
diſſolve it immediately; then filtre it through a brown paſte- 
board or paper; if the ſulphur is all clear from it, the ſolu- 
tion will be of a whitiſh yellow, if not it will either be green 
or of an iron gray, | Tak Mk. rt 
This filtrated ſolution pour again into the clean caldron, 
ſet it upon a wind- furnace, draw it off dry, and give it ſo 
long a fire till the ſalt is red hot; when ſo, pour again quickly 
ſome water upon it, and it will diſſolve; repeat this, till by 
taking a little of the ſolution into a ſpoon, and holding it in 
the light, you ſee not the leaſt film or ſpeck on the ſurface 
thereof; but if you do, take it off the fire, and filtrate it into 
a clean cucurbit, ſet it in warm ſand, and let it evaporate, 

. without giving it the leaſt motion, and in two or three days 
according to the quantity of the ſalt, it will ſhoot into fine cryſ- 
tals, and when it has done chryſtalliſing, there ſettles a cryſ- 
talline cruſt upon the ſurface ; let it cool, take out the cryſtal, 

t and the remaining liquor place again upon the warm ſand, to 

l evaporate and ſhoot into cryſtals. RO 

You muſt obſerve not to be too ſparing with the water which 
you pour upon the red hot falt, before you filtre it, elſe the 
falt would ſettle at the bottom, and ſhoot no cryſtals. 

id If it ould happen, that in burning the brimſtone your ſalt 


J ſhould diſſolve 3 then take it off the fire, let it cool, and beat | | 
it in a mortar ; and after you have diffolv'd and calcin'd it, burn = 
i once again with the ſulphur, and then uſe it with the reſt, | 
10 The burn d aſhes of green herbs, or of ſuch as are not too | 
i «ry, yield more fix'd falt than fuch as are dry'd. | || 
R 2 ; | Soaps | 
| 
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$7 72 5 
Soap of Naples. 
AE E the ſuit of a cow or calf, and put it into an 
: earthen veſſel with a cloſe cover: melt and ſtrain it 
through a coarſe cloth, then pour upon it with diſcretion the 
firſt and ſtrongeſt. ſoapmakers lee; ſtir it and fet it in the ſun, 
and let it ſtand all night in the open air, only take heed to 
| keep it from being wetted : when you perceive it ſome- what 
dry, put ſome of the fecond and third fort of lee to it ; then 


let it ſtand, and if by rubbing a little on the palm of your hand, 


you ſec it froth, it is a ſign that it is done to perfection. 
Balls to. take out Spots. of Oil br G reeſe, 


AKE ſoft ſoap; incorporate it with the aſhes of vines 

finely ſifted, of one as much as the other; then add to 

it roach allum burned, and tartar, finely powder'd ; ſtir all well 

together, and form it into. balls, with which you may take 
pots out of any garment, : 


— 
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"PART I. 


Several e relating to MAR BL. E. 
| Hr to Bats Marble that is White, and paint upon it with va" 


rious Colours; which ** penetrate. into the Stone fo as to 
bear N , J e ih 


ougce, of high rectified ſpirĩit of wine four drams; 

then take ſome gold; make of it an amalgama with 

mercury or quickſilver, let the mercury evaporate, and the 

gold will remain at the bottom of your crucible like a brown 

| powder or calx: diſſolve this in aqua regis, and evaporate it 

till it is of a yellow colour; then pour on the ſal-armoniac and 

the ſpirit of wine, and when diſſolv'd, evaporate the ſpirit 
again, and there remains a bright gold colour. AS 

Calcine the ſilver in a phial, and then let the aqua fortis eva- 
porate till you have a sky colour, which take off and preſerve _ 

ina clean phial, keeping the reſt in a warm ſand to evaporate, 
and you will have a deep blue, which you alſo preſerve, the 
remains will, by more'evaporating, turn into black. 2 

By mixing theſe colours you may produce ſeveral others 3 
wherewith you may paint or ſtain what figures you pleaſe; 
and the more you repeat laying on this colour, the deeper they 
will penetrate into the ſtone, and the ſtronger they will repre- 
ſent themſelves thereon. After you have finiſhed your ſtaining, 
you may poliſh it like plain white marble, and then you will 
have the colours appear in their full luſture. 

Marble may alſo be ſtained with colours which have been | 
drawn from vegetables, with ſpirits, ſal- armoniac, or urine ; 
but although they penetrate a good way into the marble, they 
will, on account of their volatile nature, be of no long dura. 
tion: the red colour in this proceſs is made of dragon's-blood, 
R 3 tem- 


T AK E of aqua fortis two ounces, fal-armoniac one 
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tempered with urine of horſes, hogs, or dogs; the blue | is treat. 


ed in the ſame manner, for which they uſe blue verditer : the 


purple colour is drawn from cochineal, mix'd with any of the 
ſaid urine z ; ſome inſtead of urine, uſe ſpirit of wine, . 


2 imitate Marble, 


A K E 1 of paris, quick-lime, falt, 8 "0M 
of different colours, alſo pieces of glaſs, all beat to 
*. and mixt up to the conſiſtence of a paſte, with vine- 


gar, beer or ſour milk, and then lay it into tables, pillars, | 


or what you will;; let it ſtand ſo long till it is thorough- 
1y dry: then rub it firſt with a pumice, and poliſh it with tri- 
poli, giving it the finiſhing on” with rubbing it over. with 


2 and on, Or, 
W 11 H fne — plaſter of paris, * bre of od 
ment, make a paſte, mix with it as many colours as 


you pleaſe, fpread it with a IR 4 over a board, and when 
. 589 as before, | | 


* paint on Wind i in imitation ; of Marble. 7 
Fin $T lay a TOAD repeating it ſeven or eight times) 


gilding.on wood; then marble it with what colours you pleaſe, 
after you have tempered them with the white of eggs, and 
mix'd a little ſaffron water therewith. If you are not uſed to 
marbling with a pencil, you may pour one ſort of) our colour 
here and there a little, upon the white prepared table, then 
holding and turning it ſhelving, the colour will diſperſe all over 
the ground in variety of veins; then with another colour pro- 
-ceed in the ſame manner, and ſo with as many as you think 
proper, and it will anſwer your purpoſe: after it is dry, you 
may with a pencil give it a finiſhing by mending ſuch places 


as are faulty ; then you may lay on a varniſh, and poliſh it 
| in _ beſt manner © tas can. 


To 


with white, as you have been directed in the method of 


\ 
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* imitate or counter fiet FEA 


A K E of clarified turpentine as much as you will, bol - 
T? it in an earthen pan with. a little ſweet oil, ſo. long 
till the turpentine be as thick as a dough, then pour it on 
a mould, and let it ſtand in the ſun for eight days; after this 
you may —＋ it into what ſhape you pleaſe, and ſet it in a 
ſhade till it is quite hard and dry. | 

Others take the white of 18 eggs, beat well together: then 
they add to it 3 ounces of clear gum arabick, 1 ounce of al- 
mond-tree gum, beat to a palpable powder, and mix it with 
the white of eggs; when it is well diſſolv d, they pou: it into an 
earthen deep plate or diſh, and ſet it in the ſun, till it is a maſs, 
of that ſubſtance that you may form or make impreſſions with 
of any thing. 

Others take the white of eggs beat them clear, take off 
the ſcum with a clean ſpunge, then colour it with a tincture 
of ſaffron, and pour it into a hog's bladder; boil it hard on a 
ſo fire, bang after this the bladder in the air, when it 
hardens ſo that you may form what you will, and ſet it in 
the ſhade till it has the hardneſs of a ſtone, 


To imitate a  Faſpis. 


A K E-quick-lime, mix it with the whits of eggs, and 
roll it up im balls, this will ſerve for the white ; for red 
mix along with it lake or vermillion ; for blue add indigo or 
Pruſſian blue: for green uſe verd igrea(e, and ſo on, 

When you have made many different ſorts of coloured balls, 
to the conſiſtence of a dough, then flat them with a rolling. 
pin, as you would do pye-cruſt, lay them one upon another, 
and with a thin knife blade, cut it in long pieces, and mix 
them confuſedly in a mortar together; then with a trowel 
ſpread it over a table, pilaſters, We. very ſmooth and even; 
when dry, pour boiling hot oil upon it, and ſpreading it all 
over, it will ſoak in; then ſet it in a ſhady place to dry. 

You may if you wil, mix your quick- lime and your co- 
lours with oil at firſt, and then there will be no occaſion to oil | 
it after wards. | | 

R 4 Heu 


* 


— 


— 
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How to clean Alabafter or White Marble. N 


B E A T pumice ſtones to an impalpable powder, and mix 


it up with verjuice, let it ſtand thus for two hours; then 

dip in it a ſponge and rub the marble or alabaſter therewith; 

waſh it with a linnen cloth and freſh water, and dry it with 
clean linnen rags. | , 


7 o Stain Alabaſter Images of all Sorts of Colours for this purpoſe 


AKE quick-lime, allum, fal-armoniac, of each I lb. 
pour upon it. after you have pounded and mixt it, of 
ſtale urin of a boy 1 lb. and ſpirit of wine 1 lb. put it into 
a limbeck, and a good deal of the ſpirit of wine and of the 
urin will diſtill from it without fire; and when you perceive 
that it comes but low, put a flow fire under it to diſtill the reſt 
of the ſpir:t from it. When done, put it up in a vial and ſtop 
it cloſe; | This ſpirit extracts from alſ the drugs their natural 
colour, as out of farnembuck a fine red; of orlean a fine yellow; 
of turneſol a purple; out of cochineil a fine crimſon ; of 

lackmoſe a fine -blew ; of verdegreaſe a pleaſant green; of 

curcumi an orange colour, Qc. . 


To imitate Marble in Brimſtone. 


| h O do this, you muſt provide yourſelf with a flat 2nd 


ſmooth piece of marble, on which make a border or 


wall, to encompaſs either a ſquare or oval table, which you 
may do either with wax or clay. When this is done, provide 
and have in readineſs ſeveral forts of colours, each ſeparately 
reduced to a fine powder; as for example; white lead, vermil- 
Hon, lake, orpiment, maſticot, ſmalt, Pruſſian blue, and ſuch 
like colours. After you are provided with them, then melt 
on a flow fire in ſeveral glazed pipkins ſome brimſtone; put in 
each one particular fort of colour, and ſtir it well together; then 
having before oiled the marble all over within” the wall, drop 


with one colour quickly ſpots upon it, of larger and leſs ſizes ; 


then take another colour and do as before, and ſo on, til} the 


ſtone is covered with ſpots of all the colours you defign to uſe; 


then you muſt conclude What colour the maſs or ground of ae. 
: : | 54 2 tab E 
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table Lacks ; ; if you would have it of a grey colour, then 
take fine fifted aſhes, and mix it up with melted brimſtone, or 

Fred, with Engliſp red oaker; if white, with white lead ; if 
black, with lamp- black or Yor. black. Your brimſtone for 
the ground muſt be pretty hot, ſo that the drops upon the 
ſtone may unite and incorporate together z when you have - 
poured your ground even all over, then, if you will, put a thin. 
wainſcot board upon it; this. muſt be doge whilſt the brimſtone 
is hot, making al{o the board hot, which muſt be thoraughly 
dry, in order to cauſe the brimſigng to ſtick the better to it, 
and when it is cold, polifh it A. 7 oil Fa, a Sith, oy it il 
look un beautiful, ict be RG SLEW 


To imitate a Porphyry on Glaſs. 


A K E red oaker and lake, grind them wich water of 
gum tragacanth; then ſprinkle with a bruſh or feather, 
the . all oyer with that colour; when dry take brown red, 
or if that is too red, add ſome umber, or ſoot to it, mix it up 
with gum tragacanth to the 1 of a paſte, and lay it on 
the glaſs, over the ſprinkled colours, as thick as yau. pleaſe; 
then let it dry. If you proceed after the ſame manner on a po- 
liſh'd-marble, or any other ſtone that's flat and ſmooth, and lay 
a thick coat of the brown red on the ſpots of lake, letting i it dry 
in the ſhade, and then poliſh it, you will have a beautiful imi- 
tation of porphyry without the glaſs; obſerve to anoint the 
ſtone firſt with a little oil, before you ſprinkle your a= ſo as 
to come olf eaſy when the work 1 is done. 


» q 8 


. 4 


_ How to OY Fret rt Cielings. | 


\ AK E pebbles, pound them fine in an iron mortar; ſearce 
| them through a fine hair ſieve, then take of powdered 
lime cne part, of-the pebble powder two parts, and mix them 
together with water ; then take the mixture, and lay it all o- 
ver the cieling, very ſmooth ; carve then on it what you pleaſe, 
or lay to it ſome ornament with moulds which are cut in ſmooth 
wood, or caſt in lead; fill the mould with the mixture, 
preſs it to the cieling, and it will ſtick and come clean out of 
the mould; let it dry; when dry, and you perceive that it 
it is not every where of a good white, then with a clean pencil 
bruſh and clear water ftrike it over, and it whitens of itſelf. It 
will; in time grow as hard as fas, FAS F 


1 
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Plain Inſtructions for Limning 
SAT Mars, &c. with Water-colours, and 
_— in PeRSPECTIVE, | 


_ 


and Colouring 


Of the Colours bree, uf in thee Art. 


1 White Lead 
—_ 


1 Indigo 
2 Blue Lake 


4 Smalt 

5 Uitramarine 

6 Latmus | 
= (7 Pruffian Blue 


1 Vermillion 
2 Red Lead 

3 Red Oaker 
4 Lake 

5 Carmine 


0 


Red 


2 Flake White 
3 Muſſel Silver 


3 Blue Verditer 


Brown 


Fn 


1 Lamp Black 
2 Ivory Black 
3 Sea-coal Black 
.4 Indian Ink. 


Ga! 


Yellow 


. 


. 


I Sap Green 
2 Verdigreaſe 
3 Terra Verde 


I Yellow Oaker 
2 Maſticot 

3 Pale Maſfticot 
4 Dutch Pink 
Gamboge 
6 Naples Yellow 
7 Shell Gold 


1 Brown Oaker 
1 Chimney Sootof 
a Wood Fire 
3 Cologn Earth 
-4 Umber 


Out of theſe colours you may —_ all the reft which your 


york may — 


Some 
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Some tolours are th be: waſhed and ground, as for inſtance, 
1 White lead, 2 Brown oaker, 3 Dutch pink. 4 Umber. 
Colagne earth. 6 Ivor black. 

Some are only to be waſhed, which are, 1 Red lead. 2 af- 
ticot. 3 Blue biſe. 4 malt. 5 Ultram-rine. 6 Vermillion, 

Others are only fteep'd in fiir water, as, 1 Gamboge, 
2 11 yellow, to wich you muſt add 2 little allum, 3 ap 

4 Blue Lake, and 5 i atmus. 
| And others again are only ground, viz. 1 Flake white, 
2 Indigo, _ 3 Lake. 4 Niftill'd verdigreaſe. Se | 

_ Grind all your colours with fair water on 4 hard gene, or 
on a piece of looking glaſs, which fix with «hite pitch and 
rofin upon a flat board, having alſo a muller of that kind. 

Of the colours (after you have ground them very fine) you 
may take as much as will ſerve 1our preſent occaſion, and tem+ 

r them in a gallipot or ſhe!! with gum water, in wich you 
Bee alſo diffolved ſome ſugar candy. You muft obſerve, that 
colours which are very dry, require a ſtronger gum' water, in 
others it muſt be uſed very ſparingly, 

If your colours won't ſtick, or the paper or print be greaſy, 
mix a very little ear-wax, or a little drop of fiſh or ox gall a- 
mongſt your colour; you may dry your fiſh or Ox gall and di- 
lute it when you have occaſion for it, with a little brandy. If 
your paper or print ſinks, then with clean fize and a ſponge 
wipe it over, after you have faſtened the * round upon a 
board, and let it dry. 

Vou ſhould de provided always with ich containing the fol- 

lowing liquids, which are very neceſſary and uſeful in painting 
or colouring with water- colours. 
1. A vial with water in which alum has been diſſolved. 
This you uſe in wiping over your table, parchment, or paper, 
before you begin to lay on your colours; it will cauſe them 
to lay ſmooth, and with a greater luſtre 

2. A vial with lime water; you diſſolve or ſlacken ſome 
quick lime i in fair water, then take the water from off the ſet:- 
tled lime, and put it up for uſe ; this is of great uſe in tem- 
pering of ſap-green and litmus, which colours being * to 
turn yellow, are preſerv*d thereby. 

3. Gum-water is made of gum-arabic diſſolv'd in fair wa- 
ter; if you add a little white ſugar-candy to it, that wil! keep 
the colours from cracking and flying off the parchment or 
paper, | | 4. Ox- 


—— — — 
1 
% 
* 
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4. Ox.gall, or the galls of eels, boil'd up in a little water, 


Sal ſcuni'd, then put up in a vial; this is of great uſe in paint. 


ing of water colours, where' the parchment or paper happeyf 
to be greaſy, by only touching the point of f 91.5 pencil to wet 
it therewith, and to temper it with your co 

. White wine vinegar; this is of uſe in grinding of di- 


Ri) verdigreaſe, as preſerving that colour from changing up- 


on the yellow. - 
- 6. A little vial of ſpirits of hartſhorn, a little drop where. 
of mixt among the carmine adds to the beauty thereof. 
Vou muſt chuſe pencils of ſeveral ſizes, agreeable to the work 
ou are.to uſe them for ; as for laying-on a ground, a sky or 


Clouds, chuſe a larger ſize than thoſe that you ule for drapery, 


trees, &c. wherein you muſt follow your own reaſon : thoſe 
pencils of which the bairs, after you have wetted them between 


your lips, and turned them upon your hand, Keep cloſe toge- 


ther, ate wy beſt. 


To paint er Abit a clear Sh. 


AKE clear blue verditer, mix'd with a little white; 
with this begin at the top of your landskip or picture, 

and having laid on the blue for ſome ſpace, break it with a 
little lake or purple, working it wich a clean pencil, one co- 


Jour imperceptibly into another; apply more white and ma. 


ſticot, in order to make it fainter and fainter towards the hori- 
Zon, working all the while the colours imperceptibly one into 
another from the horizon to the blue sky ; after which you may 
lay ſome ſtronger ſtrokes of purple over the light, ſo as to 


make them appear like clouds at a diſtance; 


For a firery red sky, uſe read lead and a little white inſtead 


of the purple ſtreaks or clouds, working them according ty 


art imperceptibly one into another. 

Clouds you are to lay on with white, and black, ſometimes 
mix a little purple therewith z but the beſt and fureſt direction 
you can have is from nature herſelf. 


wi 


TI 
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: eee fir nul f Chanters, Halli, ke. 


v 0 U muſt uſe for a common wall, n! is of a reddiſh 
hue, brown, red, and white, and temper your colour ac- 
cording as it is old or new; ſhade it with brown red, only 
mix'd with a little biſtre or ſoot. - 

Other walls lay on with black and white, and ſhade it with | 
the fame colours; ſometimes mix a little purple with it, and 
then you ſhade it with black and lake. | 

For wainſcoting, that is embelliſhed with cary'd mouldings 

and figures, you muſt uſe one colour, for both the plain and 
the caryed work, ſhading and heightening it with judgment 
| and care. | 

To paint a * ground, in imitation of ſand or ; clay, lay on 
the darker parts with brown oaker ; to what is in their diſtance, 
add a little white, and fo on in proportion; ſhading it with 
brown 0 and the ſtrong ſhades wes ſoot. - JIE 


of Corndtion or Fl 7 Col, * W 


2 a carnation or fleſh colour, uſe for young women n and 
children flake white, burnt oaker, and a little vermillion : | 
ſome add a little lake, but that muſt be but ſparingly : having 
laid on the colour for the carnation, you ſhade the lips, cheeks, 
chin, knees, and toes, with fine lake and vermillion, and the 
naked parts, with ſea coal and a little lake, or brown red, or 
with brown'oaker and lake, or elſe with indian ink or kay "WM 
for a browniſh complexion, mix a little brown oaker amoug 
the carnation colour. . 

Some artiſts lay the dead colouring of che carnation tor young 
women on with white, then ſhade it with paper black, and 
bring i in the carnation. colour where it is requir'd. Fhe * 


4 > 
| Paper-Black 


ls wi; in the following manner ; Take the paper in which 
the leaves of gold have lain, burn them quick one after-another, 

and let them ara into a baſon of clean water; then take them . 
out 
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out and grind them on a ſtone to a fine paſte, form it into lit] 

xents, and let it dry z when you uſe it temper with gum Water 

as you ſee meet. 
Poor ancient people, uſe vermillion,, brown oaker and white, 
_ ſhade it wich biſtre and lake. 
A desd «corps of a young perſon paint with flake white, 
brown oaker and a little indigo, or ſea coal, and ſhade i it with 
biſtre or | ſea coal. 
For an old dead corps leave out the indigo, but ſhade i it az 
before. | 
For dead bones, take white lead mix'd with 2 little bitre or 
chimay ſoot ; with which you ſhade it and highten it with 
white lea. 

For the hair of young women and children lay them with 
light oaker, ſhade them with deep oaker, and "highten them 
with maſticot and white. 

Grey hair lay on wich black and white; ſhade them with 
black and heighten them witty white; and thus proceed in 
painting any, other colour'd hair, 

Drops of blood lay on with red lead, ſhade it : behind Where 
the light falls ith carmine and lake. 

Trees, ate laid on, ſome white, black, and biſtre, ſhadei 
with brown oaker, and heightened with the ſame colour, with 
more write in it. Thoſe that ſtand at a diſtance, are laid on 
with indigo blue, brown oaker and white, and ſhaded with 
indigo and browa oaker. Thoſe that are further diſtant lay 

on taint. and ſhadow them but ſlightly ; which order you muſt 
Ae in colouring of ſhips, houſes, and other buildings. 

In thatchꝰd houſes paint the thatch or ftraw, when new, 
with Dutch pink, and ſhade it with brown oaker, and to 
tighten the {ſtraw uſe maſticot and white. Old ſtraw lay on 
with brown- -oaker, ſometimes mix'd with black and white; 
heignten tne ſtra with brown oaker, and white. 

In colouring crties, caſtles, or ruins, you muſtobſerve nature, 
for no rules can well be given; however to give a little light 
. tv 4 young practitioner, it muſt be obſerved that thoſe houſes 
which he neateſt the fore-ground are coloured with vermillion, 
white, and a iittle brown-oaker ; ſhading it with that and 
ſome biſtre ; the heightenings are done with vermillion and 
more white, 


Houſes 
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Houſes further diftant, are laid on with lake and a little 
blue and white, ſhaded with blue and lake, and heighten'd 
with adding more white. 


Such buildings as lie ſtill farther, are laid on with a faint 


purple and a little blue, ſhaded ſoftly with blue, and heighten'd 


with white; and the further they are off, the fainter and 
ſlighter muſt be your colour. * 


Flames and ſmoak, are laid on with a pale yellow ; ſhade 


the ſmoak with paper black, or ſoot; the flames ſhade with | 


red lead or vermillion, and highten them with Naples yellow. 

In colouring of rocks, hills, &c, that are at a great diftance, 
obſerve the ſame rule, Such as lay nearer the fore ground, you 
are to imitate according to nature. Trees that are upon the 
fore ground, you paint with ſeveral ſorts of greens, the better 
to diſtinguiſh one from the other; ſuch as are on diſtant — 
ak be {one with the ſame colour as the hills. 


Bino to paint or colour Cattle. 


H ORSES of cheſnut colour, you are to lay on with 
41 brown red, ſhaded with brown zed and black, and heigh- 
ten it with brown red, white and yellow: the manes and tails 
of horſes _ may make white, as alſo the lower part of their 
feet. ; 

You are to lay one of an afh-colour on with black and white, 
ſhade it with a bluiſh black, and heighten it with white. 
Lay on a black horſe, with all black, ſhade it with a deep 
black, and heighten it with black and white, 

Lay a white horſe on with white-lead, juſt tainted or broke 
with a little red; ſhade it with black and white, and heighten 
it with pure White. | 

Spotted horſes muſt be done e as nature directs; 
and by theſe directions you will govern yourſelf in painting or 
colouring any other ſort of cattle. 


Lay ſheep on with white, broke with a little biſtre ; ;z uſe in 
the Madows a little black. 


Lay on hogs or pigs with brown-oaker, and yellow-oaker, 
and ſhade it with biſtre 


A bear is laid on with brown oaker, black and brown red, 


ſhaded with biſtre and black, and heighten'd with brown 


oaker and white, 


A 


—_ 
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A leopard is laid on with yellow oaker, and ſhaded with 
diftre ; the ſpots are laid on with biſtre and black; the en 
with black and white. 

An Aſs is commonly of a grizly colour, and laid on with 
black and white, broke with a little oaker. 

An elephant is laid on ub black and white and a little 
biſtre. 

A monkey is lid on with Dutch pink, biſtre, and black; 
the hair is heighted with maſticot, white, and a little biſtre ; 
the paws muſt be ſhaded off with black and brown red, with 
a little White. 

A hart is laid on with brown oaker and Engliſh ied, and 
ſhaded on the back, and where it is requiſite, with \ ifire and 
brown-red ; a freak of white muſt be below the neck, as alſo 
the belly and breaſt of a white colour. 


A hare is laid on with brown oaker ; which loſes itſelf by de- 


grees into white under the belly; the back is ſhaded with 
biſtre, and the hair is heightened with oaker and white, 
A rabbit is laid on with white, black, and biſtre, the belly 


is white; theſe creatures are of vatious colours, which may 


be imitated after nature. 


Of Birds. 


ſhaded with a pale black; the feathers muſt be dif- 
play'd and ſhadow'd with black, the breaſt is white, the legs 


are laid on with yellow, and ſhaded with brown oaker and 


biſtre. 
A turky cock or hen, is laid on with black and white, and 


ſhadded with black, working the colours lighter and lighter 


towards the belly, which muſt be all white ; the legs are laid 
on with indigo and white, and ſhaded with blue; when they 
are irritated, the ſubſtance about their bill muſt be laid on 
with vermillion and lake, deepening it with ftronger lake; 
otherwiſe when they are a that part is a little vpon the 
purple 
A ſwan is laid on with king with a little b'{tre, and heigh- 
2 where the feathers ſeem to riſe, with pure white: 
- feet are blackiſh, and the bill red, with a black riſing at 
35 upper end. ; * 
Pigeons, 


"Sac is laid on with brown-oaker, black and white, | 


=D» BB 0 
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Pidgeons , drakes, hens, & e. are of ſo many various co- 
ours, that there would be no end to give proper leſſons for 
every one, and thus it is with many 
tilt ought to copy after nature. 


| Of Fruit. 
| AZZLES are laid on with fige maſticot mird with a 


little verdigreaſe, or a little White, french-berry yellow ' 


and verdigreaſe ; ſhade it with brown-oaker and verdigreaſe, 
or lake; heighten it with maſticot and white, and the ſtrongeſt 
light with white alone; but you muſt regulate yourſelf accord- 
ing to the colour of the apples as well as pears, ? 

- Cherries are laid on with vermillion and lake ſhaded with 
pure Jake, and heightened with vermillion, or vermillion and a 
little white. | HW, | | | 

. White-heart charries, are laid on in the middle with ver- 


million, lake and white, working it to a yellow towards the 


falk, and with lake towards the top. 
Morello's are laid on with lake and a little black, ſhadow'd 
with black, and heightened with vermillion, lake and black: 


this muſt be intermix'd, that the colours may ſeem all of one 
Mulberries are laid on with lake and biſtre, ſhadow'd with 


black, and heightened with vermillion; on the higheſt lights 
vive little dots with lake and white. 

Strawberries are laid on with a yellowiſh white, then ſhaded 
with lake and vermillion; and highten the knobs with white 
and vermillion, E 


Grapes, the black ones are laid on with purple; ſhaded with 


blue verditer and indigo, heightened with white; 


The white grapes are laid on with pale verdigreaſe, a little 


maſticot and white; the blue bloom is very gently, with a 
blunt pencil touch'd with blue verditer. 


Peaches and apricocks are laid on with white maſticot, or 


ſrench-berry, yellow and white, ſhaded with red.oaker and 


yellow; if there muſt be a bloom upon them, do it with lake, 


and heighten it with white as you do the grapes; ſome are o 
a greener colour than others, wherein you are to copy nature 
as it lies before you. | 

Ke 


Ss 


other birds, which an ar- 
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Radiſhes and Turnips, are laid on with white, ſhaded with 
indian-ink, and at the top with lake; working it down 
faint into white towards the bottom. The top is laid on with 
verdigreaſe and ſap- green, ſhaded with ſap-green and indigo, 
and heightened with maſticot. 

Carots are laid on with yellow-oaker, and if they are of 
a high colour it is mix'd with red- lead; they are ſhaded with 
brown-oaker, yellow-oaker and biſtre, and heightened with 
niet. F or the _ I *. the praRttioner to nature, 


Ro 0 8 E 8 are laid on. — > a pale carmine — white, ſha- 

dow'd with carmine and leſs white and the deepeſt with 
carmine by itſelf ; make the heart always darker + the reſt. 
The ſeed in full blown roſes is yellow. 

- Tulips are of various kinds, colours and ſhapes ; it is > impo- 
ſlible to give certain rules for colouring them. 

Some are done with lake and carmine on white, A0 0 to- 
gether ; others with purple, laid on with ultramarine, carmine 
and lake; — bluer and ſometimes redder; theſe colours 
muſt be ſtreaked according to nature. Thoſe of one colour, 
as yellow, red, c. are laid on with ſuch colours, and if there 
appear any ſtreaks you muſt make your ant either lighter or 
darker, as nature directs. 

Emonies are of ſeveral ſorts, ſome are lid on with lake and 
white and finiſhed with the ſame. Others with vermillion, 


and ſhadow'd with that colour, carmine. and lake. Yellow 


ones are laid on with maſticot, ſhadow'd with that and ver- 
million, ſometimes with brown lake. 

Red lillies are laid on n with red lead, ſhaded with vermillion, 
and carmine. 

The peony is laid « on with lake and white, and ſhaded with 
the ſame colour and leſs white. | 
- Yellow cowſlips are laid on with maſticot, and ſhaded with 
gumboge and umber. Purple ones are laid on with ultrama- 
rine, carmine and white, and ſhaded with leſs white. 
_  Carnations and pinks are manag'd like emonies and tulips. 
Some pinks are of a pail fleſh-colour, ſtreaked with another 
that 3a little higher, ; this is done with vermillion ,lake and 

white, and ſtreaked without white, | * 


4 


The blue hyacinth, is laid on with ultramarine and white, 
and ſhaded with leſs white. 

The red or grideline, is laid on with lake and white, and o 
little ultramarine; and finiſh'd with leſs white, 

The white ſort, is laid on with white, and ſhadow'd with 


black and white. | þ 


The crocus are of two Ong viz. yellow and purple. The 


yellow 1 is laid on with maſticot, and ſhaded with gall-ſtone or 


gamboge; after which upon each leaf on the outſide are made 
vo ſeparate ſtreaks with biſtre and lake, The purple ones 
are laid on with carmine, ultramarine and white, and finiſh'd 
with leſs white; the ſtreaks muſt be very dark on the outſide 
of the leaves. The ſeed of both is yellow. 


Of Metals. 


G OLD is laid on with red lead, ſaffron. 5 yellow oak- 
er, ſhadow'd with lake and biftre ; in the deepeſt pla- 
ces with biſtre, lake and black, then heighten d with el; 
ben = 
Silver is laid oh with white, ſhadow'd with black and blue, 
and heightened with ſhell-filver. 


Tin or pewter is done the ſame way, only it is laid on pr 


white, mixt with a little indigo. 
Iron is done like tin. 


Braſs ĩs done in the ſame manner; 28 gold, 01 the Maden 5 


muſt not be ſo ſtrong. 


Copper is laid on with brown - red and white, ſhadow'd with | 


brown-red; lake, and biſtre, beighten d with — red, and 
white, ** 

"Theſe directions will be ſufficient to guide young praRttioner 
to'nature; which i is the beſt ſchool they can go to. 
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A ſhort Introduction to the Knowledge of 
 DLAT1NGWERSREPECTIY 5. 


* * * 


P ERSPECT IV E repreſents things ſeen though a tran- 
| ſparent medium, as air, water, clowds, glaſs, c. and as 
nothing can be ſeen but through thoſe things, all we do 
fee is call'd perſpeRive : We will ſuppoſe looking through 
a ſquare frame or a window in a room, at ſome convenient 
diſtance, into an open field, garden, ftreet, &c. all what come; 
into our fight in the compaſs of that frame is à perſpective 
view, and that view, draw'd in its due proportion, as it ap- 
: to our ſight, is call'd a perſpective picture or drawing: 

this is frequntly done, by the help of frames ſquar d out with 
cord or cat- guts, which being plac'd in a window, or fix'd in 
any other place, the artiſt has as many ſquares rul'd on his paper, 
either larger or leſs than thoſe in the frame, and having fix'd 
in the table a round ſpectical frame on a ſtick before him, to 
look through, he will thereby preſerve the ſight of what he 
is copying. See Plate I. fg. 1. "4 | 
This is done without the rules of art, but as I here propoſe 
to give novices in the art of drawing perſpective a little light 
into it, as far as it may be of ſome ſervice to them in drawing 
or painting, I ſhall, begin with the firſt principles thereof, and 
ſo proceed in an eaſy familiar method to make the ſtudy 
thereof plain, pleaſant, and expeditious ; but firſt of all we 
muſt learn ſome terms of geometry, and the practice of 
ther as will be neceſſary for drawing in perſpeQive, without 
which we can make but little progreſs in the purſuit of it. 


To elevate Perpendicular Lines, 
D RAW line, which with your compaſs you divide in A, 


then ſrom the ends of this line make the arches, which 
divide themſelves in B, then Saw a line from A to 3 
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the perpendicular i is to reach below the line given, you proce 


| 0 e A. 2. 


1 1. To PUR A perpendicular from the end of a line, may 
de done as the aboye, but where room is wanting you muff 
place one leg of the compaſs at the point C, and with the other 
make the large portion of the ciseſs D E, then ſet the compaſs 


| open to the pint E, and with it divide the circle in F, then 


take half thereof, and add it to the former, which will give 


you the right angie to draw your perpendicular. Or you may 


with the ſame opening of the compaſs, without ſeeking the 


half meaſure make from F an arch G H, then laying the | 


ruler at the points E F, you draw a line which ſhall divide that 
arch, oy you elevate a line from C to G H fg..3- Or, 
Take a point at pleaſure over the line I K as L, 2 from 


that point make a circle which touches the point I, and will 


divide the line at M, then draw from M by the point L, to 
the circumference of the circle N, a line and M I will | be the 


perpendicular. fig. 4 4. 


Il. To 4 a parallel, you a_ do it over half rounds» 


which they muſt touch as O P, and are parallel to QR, fy 5: 


Iv. The Horizontal line is no other but 2 pon: to the 
baſe, nf which more hereafter. 


v. The >: cnn line bs thak from one ys to Rs, 
26 8. T. fg: 6 


VI. A Triangle is Wed by ſetting balf che e at the 
point A and deſcribe the arch D E and draw a line D E, which 
ml give the 1 b of the 8 See fig. 7. 


vn. . is « the 3 of a cen or plane, 


[ve which any 1 is to be raiſed, as A BED, is the 
* or plane of a Square body. See fg. 8. 


VIII, Ane 
part of the e as of a 2 or a body of any thing eh 
8 3 | pont 


deſeribes or repreſents the face or fore 
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poſit to one's Eye, fo as EF G H, which is 22 
the — or front of a FONG F: a building... 


| cenngraply l the object wholy 1 with 
4 its 12 ons of the front, ſides and top which may be ſeen; 


as IXIL. M N OP, ee cube. 1 1 . 
T HE 2 Ray is that from the object to o the center of 

E: the eye; it is the ſtrongeſt of all others; it is this which 

— divides the horizontal line and gives the point of fight ; If the 

bbjject bea point then thete is but one ray viſual, which is call'd 

| centrical, @ ö fg. 1. Pl. II. If the object be a right line, as a, 
the viſual rays make a triangle whereof the line 4 b is the baſe, 
and the two lines, e d, the rays on the outſide,; which come 
from the eye e, and make the triangle e, a, by fig." 2, If the 
obje i is a ſquare ſuperfive the viſual rays will make a pyn- 
mid. as fg. 3 and 4 of ORD. ab, is the centrical and 
N = 


Of the Hetizns,/ 


HE horifon i in perſpective i is a line, which gives the 
hight of our eye, and bears always the points of {ight 
and diſtance; or rather, a line which ſeparates the heaven from 
the earth, and which limits the ſight ; for one can not ſee any 
thing above the horizon, which ſurpaſſes not the height of the 
eye: Thus a tree or mountain may have its top above the ho- 
' Fizon, but the foot theteaf is a-good deal bolow it, as for cx: 
| ample, AB are two pillars below the horizon, becauſe the eh 
is elevated. In the 2d they are equal with the horizon becauſ 
the eye is with them at an equal hight: In the 3d they art 
much above the horizon, becauſe the eye is lower /then they, 
Thus, according to different ſtations of taking the horizon, 
the ſubject before us will be either higher or lower than the 
| boriznal line. * + 57 6, Pie hes -; 
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0f th Paintof fiht; the Baſe" w Point de and the 
Point Accidental. * | 


A f ns 


A E Print f fight A cbm aides the aa 
ray on the horizontal line, 4 5, to which all the other 
Sol rays as D art to join themſelves, See Plate IV. g. 1. 
The Baſe or plane B. B, Ag. 2. is the line on which the 
object art to be; for eve ry object has its own Lang which is 
always parallel to the a > TIN 
The Point of diſtance CC, are points et of an equal dil. 
tance on each ſide of the point fight, and is always within 
the horizontal line, as a, 5, the horizontal line: A the point 
of fight D P the viſual rays C C the points of Diſtance B B 
the plane or baſe, E E the abridgments of the ſquare of which 
DD are the ſides, F F the diagonal lines, which 80 to the 
points of diſtance C C. fy. 2. Plate IV. | 
Points accidental, are certain points, where: the. objects do 
end : theſe may be caft negligently, becauſe they are not drawn. 
to the poiht ocular, not to thoſe of diſtance, but meet each o- 
ther i in the horizontal line; for example: Two pieces of 
ſquare timber & and H make the points III 1 on the horizon. 
and go not to the point of ſight which is in, K nor to the point 
of diſtance” C C, theſe accidental points ſerve likewiſe for caſe- 
ments, opening of doors, * tables, an r. 2 
1 fe. 3. rot „ 4b pain dN 
Of the . Print, pr in Frans” 79; — 7 ry 
Ta H IS is that when the object is whole beet you, hav | 
| ing neither one fide nor the other in our view, but 
ſhews only the fore part or front when elevated : if it be not 
2 polygons x far for example, A D is wholly: the fronts fo that one 
can ſee nothing of the ſides, A. B. D. C. the point of ſight being 
directly oppoſit to it cauſes the Diminution of both ſides : This 
is to be underſtood, if the object is elevated ; 8 nn 
all as mw 15 1 4 EY Won 10 1575 
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| The ann. pint r. 


1 en is fron ſideways, which we ſee with the 
corner of the eye ; the mean while the eye being always op- 


E t the point of Che, for example, the point of ſight being fix d 


and the viſual rays drawn, as uſual to that oy the 


| | object wil appear athvart, fy 8. Plate IV. 


of the Diagmal and their Salt, | 


| 4A Gumetrical Plane, where the lines are 3 and 


parallel to the baſe, are always in perſpective to be drawn 


From the baſe to the point of fight ; for inſtance : ſuppoſe one 


gives a ſhorter or longer line for the perſpective than what 


z in the plane, as for inſtance, the long line A B, which muſt 
have the fame number of diviſions as that of theplane C: from 
All- which diviſions you draw lines to the point of fight D, the 


diagonals F F are drawn for the dimentions of the ſquares, at 


the points of diſtance E E, as figure. 2 plainly explains it: 


D the point of ſight: F F the diagonal lines: A B the baſe: EE 


che points of diſtance . wherever the diagonal lings cut the 


rays which are drawn from the baſe to the point of ſight, there 


| ie the abridgment of the ſquare, as you plainly ſee G G, 


oo 2. Plate V. 


| Th Diagena Line being drawn from each fide, the plaine 


neerer or further from the point of ſight, — the 2. 


5 — either deeper or brings it cloſer, 


De Sinking in Drawing of Perſpettive, 


85 _ H I 8 is done by means of drawing from each fide of 


the baſe H H to the point of fight I, and likewiſe from 


o the ſame ſides to the point of diſtance K K, and where the latter 


dwwide the former as in L'L that is the firſt abridgment : T'hen 
drawing from LL to the points of diſtance you will at MM 


| find the ad diſtance and ſo on, ſee fig. 3and 4. Plate V. If the 


abridgment is to be oblique, you mark the point of ſight as has 

been taught before in fg. 8. Plate I. Thus you may draw any 

ah or * garden ** c. as bor wen fe. > 
ie 
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Plate v. you divide the baſe A B equal to the number of ſquares 
in the breadth of the pavement C, then draw from theſe divi- 
ſions the lines to the point of ſight DO, after which draw the 


= . 


diagonal lines, and where they divide the lines to the point of 


Scnoorof ART. _. 26q 


oo! 


: 


| fight, there draw lines parallel to the baſe, 


13 
it of Bleyatian 25 Perſp ective at Sceriegr 1 2 4 


Els is the art of bringing any Thing elevated to a true 
proportion at the diſtance they are ſtanding ;. for which 
purpoſe you draw a line ndicular on one fide of the plane 
or baſe, on which you mark out the height of the firſt object, 
A und from that height you draw a line to the point of fight, 
which you may place any where on the horizon, and whatever 
you draw perpendicular between them, will deſeribe the true pro. 
portion each elevation is to have,, if they are of an equal height, 
if any thing appears above the horizon, that interferes with 
thoſe elevations of equal height, it muſt be drawn. according 
to the Meaſure of its height, as you will be directe. 
Hence it follows, that when two triangles ate join'd together 
they will produce four, the twp original ones will ſerve for top 
and bottom, and the two occaſional ones for the ſides; for all 
the four together will cloſe at the centre A, which is the point 
of ſight, where all the viſual rays do meet together, and ac- 
cording to the diſtance of the objects, thoſe above abaſe, thoſe | 
below raiſe them ſelves, and thoſe of the ſides cioſe them- 
re in” foo. . Pare lf... 
I be trees are produced by the ſame cauſe, bring forth the 
ſame Effect, where one triangle compriſes the air, another the 
earth, and the two fide ones the trees. as fg. 8. 


— » 
* * * 


If the Horizon be equal with the elevation A, you dra from 
the foot of that elevation to the point of ſight B and all the 
figures, which are at diſtance muſt receive their proportionable 
height from the perpendicular C I drawn from the horizon be- 
_ tween the firſt figure and the viſual ray, or line of fight, as you 

have it ex plain'd in Plate VI. fo. 1. SSH 


If the Elevation be above the horizon you proceed in this 
manner ; Having drawn the horizontal line, you mark there- 
on the point of fight ; ſuppoſe the firſt elevation D E to be 

balf its height above the horizon, or let it be a quarter, then 


you draw from the bottom and the top of that elevation to the 


266 Db. LABORATORY: Or, 


of cht F, and between theſe lines you draw per. 
* for the elevation of the figures G H which are at 
ſome diſtance. See fig, 2, 
When the horizon is high, we wilt from the firſt figure 1 
draw its height to any place of the horizon, which js here to the 
point K, all the heights'sf the other figures muſt be done be- 
. tween. the triangle K L M, which will determin their height 
| - E - apap: diftances, as Is pRiny ſhewn in g. 3 
Figures that have their We on the e are = proportioned 
accending to the height of the firſt or principal figuer A, by 
drawing a line from the head, or a meaſure of its height to any 
part of the horizon, the perpendiculars B C between both, will 
give the heights required; painters or engravers will take care 
to make the principal figure ſtrongeſt and and the - moſt finiſh's, 
| See Plate IV. fo. 8 
Figures raiſed upon pedeſtals muſt have the ſame height, as 
we they ſtood upon the plane, in which you proceed as del. 
nated in g. 2. Where A has the ſame height as B, and C is 
4 1 1. to D. and E is.cqual' to {that of F. See fig 2. 
The ſame rule is 40 be obſer v di in figures which ſtand on. 
; erthan the baſe or plain, as you ſee fig. 3. Where G is qual 
" In'bight'to H and I to 
The height: of figures — far beyond a kill, or. any other emi- 
nende, are found by drawing the natural heightof a man, horſe, 
Ce. from the foot of the mountain to the point of ſight, and pro- 
ceed-as has been directed, obſerving that the figures elevated on 
the hill or tower where your firſt figure ſtands muſt be of the 
ſame dimenſion in height, as muſt any other figure that ſtands 
upon an eminence on the ſame ground with the firſt figure, 
as for example in fg, 1. Plate VIII. Suppoſing the hill to be 25 
foot high; the firſt figure we will ſay is 5 foot, the ſecond figure 
ſtanding 20 foot high, reaches up to the top of the hill and meets 
the horizon. The 9 15 on the hill being of the ſame height 
25 the two former, has his feet. upon the Horizon. the little 
figures bey yond 1 hill are drawn according to the perpendicu- 
| lars 45 à to a, b, and c oy 45" Hb 
Beiſt are done dy the ſame rule as men and other figures, 
as fof example fg. 2 Plate VIII. having drawn the firſt horſe A, 
and from his height to the point of e the perpendiculats 
N will be marks for the propartign, of Wal e ata *** 1 = 
and C ta "A 4 1 
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Birds flying in the air, one muſt draw from the ends of 
the wings Of the firſt bird Ato the point of ſight on the horizon, 
and the parallels between the firſt bird and the point of fight | 
will give a due proportion to the reſt, as à to a, and bo b, See 
fe. 3- Plate VIII. bf ee bs ge 
If you draw chairs, tables, boxes, &c. in perſpective you | 
muſt obſerve:the rules of ſcenography ; See fg. 10. Plate 1. 
—— Doors, windows, window-ſhutters deſcry either a part 
or the whole of a ſemi- circle, according as their opening is 


more or leſs, which from the plane of ſquares, you may eaſily 


bring into perſpective by the ſame rules. 
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Mos AIR WORK... 
po How to perform it artfully, © 


TYNDER the name of moſaic-work, are included ſuch 
performances as relate to-inlaid work; as tabletures of 
ih ſtone, - wood, metals, &c,. What I am now treating 
upon, is that which repreſents not only all manner of figures, 
in their proper colours, attitudes and ſhapes, as large, as thoſe 
that are laſting ornaments in churches, and other publick edi- 
fices, but alſo in ſmall, and fit to grace the cabinets of the 
great and curious, and imitate a picture painted in miniature. 
The ancients who practiſed this art with much skill and 
exactneſs, have left a variety of their performances, which are 
found not only in /taly, Spain, &c. but alſo here in England, 
Thoſe remaining at Rome are the fineſt, in the temple of Bac 
chus, now that of St. Agnes; -and there are alſo curious pieces 
of that kind ſeen at Venice, Piſa, Florence, and other places. 
The modern artiſts have improved very much in this per- 
| formance, and whatever traveller has been at St. Peter's and 
the palace of Burgheſe at Rome, St. Mark's at Venice, and 
the church of St. Felicia, at Florence, will confeſs to have ſeen 
wonders. „ 1 | 
Such figures are compoſed, joined and cemented together of 
various coloured ſtones; but ſince nature has ſcarcely, at leaſt 
not ſufficiently ſupplied the proper ſhades requiſite for a maſter- 
y performance, that defect has been made up by counterfeit- 
ing thoſe colours by art in glaſs, and this is done in the fol- 
The 


lowing manner: 


268 The LayzoRATORY: Or, 

The glaſs materials in the crucibles or melting pots being in 
fuſion, putin ſuch a colour as you would make your ſhade, 
with, in the manner you have been before directed, in the ar; 
of making artificial gems, beginning with the lighteſt ; hay. 
ing mix'd it well and taken out the quantity you think prope; 
with an iron ladle, put it on a ſmooth marble, flatting it wit 
another to a proper thickneſs, then cut it quick into ſmall pieces 
lying them when cold up in a box for. uſe; then add more 
colour, and proceed as before, repeating it till you come to the 
deepeſt ſhade. If you would gild them, then wet them on one 
fide with gum water, lay leaf gold upon them, and in an iron 
ſhovel, covered with pieces of other glaſs, heat them red hot 
in the mouth of a furnace; then take them out, and when 
cold, the gold will be ſo fix d and firm that nothing can hurt 


When you begin to work, lay a thick ground againſt the 
cieling or wall, with plaſter, and having your deſign ready 
drawn and painted on blue or brown paper, clap part of it upon 
the wet plaſter, and with a pair of ſmall plyers, take up the 


| - ſmall tones, and preſs them in their proper places; thus form 


the figures and ſhades in their reſpective colours, as you are 
directed by your painted model. In this manner is done the 
hiſtory of our Saviour's walking with Peter on the ſea, in 
St. Peter's church at Rome. 2807747 kite? 
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of Several Sorts of Cos Mx TICkS, Opogi- 
Minos WATERS Orts, Oc. 


Hb to beautify the Shin 


A K E rye bran, ſift it 83 a fine * and re- 

peat it till it is clear from all the flower ; then ſoak 
it for three or four hours in white wine vinegar, and 
: tting in ſome yolks of eggs, ſtir it together, and 
Aiſtil it in Batneo Marie : the water thus drawn _ is an ex- 
cellent cleanſer and beautifier of the skin. | | 


Another. 


AK k parſly, nettle ſeed, and ik th” of each 
an equal quantity, boil them i in fair water, with which 
waſh your hands or face: Or. _ | 


Take lemons and hard boiled eggs, cut them in Mid and. 
lay them one over the other in a ſtill, the bottom of which you 
firſt cover with well waſh'd turpentine. The water that i is di- . J 
ſtilled from it preſerve for. uſe : Or, 3 


Boil the bloſſoms of r allum and tarter in wine, 
vith which waſh your hands and face: | 


Take flices of lemons and ary'd beans ; let them bak in 
wine; add to it ſome koh eggs, and * milk, then 
diſt it: Or, 


Diſſolve 


&* 


90 8 | F 2 NM. £3. F 5 X73 "bb, 
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pine camphir in — and waſh yourſelf there. 
wit 


4 Mater * to Fav 1 „n in the Fate, and to prevent ile 
s from chopping. | 


T* KE a white pidgeon, pluck off the feathers, cut off the 
head and feet, gut it clean, and then, together with 
two pints of milk, three-ounces of cream, and fix ounces of 
dil of ſweet almonds, diſtil it in a glaſs alembick: with thi 
water waſh your hands and face every day ; it will keep then 
always white, ſoft, and without any * or pimples. 


. To tak away little red Pinples from the Face. 


T'+ KE two ounces of lemon juice; two. dunces of roſe 
water, two drams of ſilver ſublimed, and as much ce. 
ruſe; put all this together, and mix it up to an ointment : with 
this anoint your face going to bed ; the next morning, when 
you get up, anoint it with tan butter, and then rub it clean 


on, 


A fine Water for beautifying the Face: 


T A KE 2 connls of calves feet, boil them in 18 quarts of 
river water, to half the quantity ; then put in of rice 
and crumbs of fine bread ſteep'd in milk, two pound; freſh 
butter two pound; the white of 10 new laid eggs; mix all 
together and diſtil it; put into the diſtill'd water a little cam- 


phir and allum, and you will have a fine beautifying waſh. 
An adoriferus Water. 


A K E of freſh roſemary flowers two pound, r one 

ſcruple, orange, lemon, and citron- water three pints; 
put this by in a well cloſed glaſs veſſel, for ten days; then di- 
fil it in Balnes Marie, and keep the water for uſe, Or, 


TAKE 
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TAKE orange and green lemon. peel, of each half an 
| ounce, cloves one ſcruple, freſh ſpike bloſſoms ſix ounces ; 
mix all theſe things together, with three quarts of damas k roſe. 
water, let it ſtand covered up for ſome days, then diſtil it in 
Balneo Marie, and the water will be excellent. 


Ji prepare "the Cloth of the Levant for | Ladies to colour 


their Faces. 


AR E ſhavings of ſcarlet cloath, boyl it for ſome time 
iin water, wherein Quicklime has heen diſſolv'd: then 
ſtrain it, an to the quantity of a quart put an-ounce of roach 
allum, and the ſame weight of yerdegreaſe, together with one 
quarter of an ounce of gum arabeck 5 having boil'd it for the 
ſpace of half an hour, take an old piece of linnen cloath, of what 
bigneſs you pleaſe, and put it into the decoction or red colour, 
cover the pan, and let the ſaid liquid cdo] for the ſpace of a day, 
then take out the cloth or handkerchief, you have dyed, dry 
it in the ſhade; and keep it in a box among odoriferous and 
ſweet ſented things, and uſe it when there is occaſion, .- | 


$13 75 prepare Oil of Benjamin. 


AK E an earthen pot that is high and narrow with a 
little border round it ; put into it three or four ounces of 
clean benjamin groſly powder'd ; cover the pot with a pyrami- 
dal paper cover, and tie it round about under the border; ſet 
the pot into hot aſhes, and when the benjamin is heated the 
flowers will ſublime ; take off the cover every two hours, and 
fix another in its place 5 ſtop up quickly in a glaſs the flowers 
you find in the covers, and when thoſe which afterwards ſub- 
lime," do begin to appear yellow, take the pot off the fire and 
let it cool. You will find a black and ſhining matter cleaving 
to the bottom of the pot, which is taken off with a warm ſpa- 
wula, it is light, eaſy broken, and of a ſtrong ſmell if it comes 
near the fire: pulverize the ſame groſly and put it into a retort 
of a ſufficient bigneſs, and fill it only a third part, place it up- 
on the ſand, and having fitted a redeiver, lute the joints, and 
make a ſmall fire underneath, in order to heat the retort, and 
to diſtil an oil, part of which will become thick in the receiver; 
continue the fmall fire till nothing more diftils ; keep this 


oil 
in 


vw 
oe 


js , LABORAT OA: Or 
in a glaſe bottle, its colour is red, the odour is agreeable, and 
in taſte ſharp and pungent. rY WP 


ee > vo 
12 tho ſeed of melons, well cleanſed and 
a ſtone mortar, lay them in rows or b 
_ reſe-leaves, for the ſpace of eight days, then 


fiamp'd in 

together with 
| e à little lin. 
nen bag, wet it in roſe- water, and put into it the melon ſeeds 
and roſe leaves; having tied it cloſe, put it between a pref, 
and preſs out the oil; this oil is very precious, and therefore 
preſerve it carefully cloſed up in a little phial. 


: 

ns ie 1919991 e of. Chets,” coef 8 

T' A K FE fweet almonds, ſcrape and cleanſe them with : 

1 knife, break them in pieces, and ſteep them in roſe wa- 
ter, ſtamp alſo cloves, temper. and ſteep them likewiſe in roſe- 
water, ſo long till it has extracted the virtue of the cloves, 
then put both the almonds, cloves, and the waters of each to- 
gether, leave them till you find them ſwell'd, then take them 
out, dry them in the ſun, and when dry, put them again into 
the water to ſwell, repeat this five or ſix times. Then put 
them into a preſs, and preſs out the oil; which keep in a phial 
ſtop'd cloſe. In this manner you may make oil of muk; 


5 


amber, einamon, mace, nutmegs. 


by 


56 g Auen of | Hungary's-Water. | 


F. LL a glaſs or earthen cucurbit, half full of roſemary- 
flowers, gather'd when in their prime, infuſe them in 
ſpirit of wine, ſet it in a Balieum, join to it the head of the 
receiver, luteing the junctures well; give a digeſting fire for 
three days; after which unlute them, and pour what has been 
diſtilrd into the cucurbit ; refit your alembick, and increaſe 
the fire ſtrong enough to make the liquid diſtill, ſo as one drop 
may immediately follow another; when you have drawn two 
thirds of it, and put out the fire, let the veſſels cool, and unlute 

them, and you will find in the receiver a very good Hungary 
water; keep it in a phial well ſtopt; it is good in palpitz- 
tions and ſwooning, in the pally, lethargy and hiſterical di- 


- uſed 


_ eaſes; the doſe is from one dram to two. Outwardly it i 


#9 © 
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* 
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ed for burnings, tumours, cold pains, palſy, and is very 
reviving to the ſpirits. S | e 
Ladies do uſe it to beautify their complexion, by mixing 
half an ounce thereof with ſix ounces of lilly-water or bean 
dower-water ; waſhing their faces therewith, 


To make Balls for taking out Spots of Oil or Greaſe, 


AK E ſoft-ſoap, incorporate it with aſhes of vines; 
finely ſifted, of both an equal quantity: then add to it 
roach allum burnt, and tarter, well beat into powder, in cor- 
porate all together and form thereof little round Balls, and lay 
them by for uſe when occaſion requires to make uſe of them. 


To prepare à Leather Sirop. 


ROCURE a piece of leather, very ſmooth on the 

fleſh fide, and about two inches broad, glew it to a thin 
hoard of the ſame breadth ; and when dry, ſmear it all over 
with tallow candle, and then hold it a little over the fire, *till 
the greaſe is penetrated throꝰ the pores of the leather: and this 
repeat three times; afterwards, pour over it a little tripoly, 
waſhed clean, which with the greaſe work into the leather, 
ſo long, till the greaſe becomes warm; then pour on freſh 
tripoly ; repeating this operation four or five times, till the 
leather is fit for uſe, Or, | 


T AK E fine powdered emery, ſteep it in fair water, and 
1 then pour a good deal more upon it; ſtirring it well 
together. Let it ſtand a while to ſettle, pour off the water, and 
put one end of a linnen or woollen rag to the Bottom of the 
ſettled emery, and let the other hang out, in order to draw _ 
off all the water from it, which being become dry, rub it in- 
to. the greaſed leather, in the ſame manner as you did the tri- 
poly; only work in the emery with a piece of ſmooth ivory, 
or elſe with a burniſher ; after this ſtroak your razor ſoftly 
over it, and the effect will be. that razors thrown aſide as 
uſeleſs. are now recovered to ſuch a degree, as to be fit for 
ſhaving : Now as one razor is ſofter than another, you muſt ' 
pals a ſoft one on a ſtrop, prepared with tripoly ; and a hard 
one upon a ſtrop prepared with emery, 5 

| 8 How 
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How to make Pruſſian Blew. 
AE Ea falt, which by chymiſts is call'd fix'd alcali; 


and is of the ſame nature with that of pot · aſh, mix it 
up with ſome oily inflammatory matter . the blood of cattle, 


deſiccated, will anſwer the purpoſe as well as any Thing: then 


calcine this matter in a crucible, till you {ee only a blew flame 
an its ſurface; All the ſaline part of this calcined matter you 
diſſolve in hot water, then ftrain it. This lye, you mix 
with alum and green copperas, both which ingredients you firſt 
diſſolve ſeperatly in water. The mixture of theſe ſaline liquids 
cauſes a fermentation, they grow muddy and of an unpleaſant 
green: Afterwards you filtrate the whole through a brown 
paper, in glaſs funnels 2 The Liquor paſſes clear and leaves 
a green ſettlement on'the brown paper : then you pour an 
acid liquor, ſuch as aquafortis weakened with water an thoſe 
| ſettlings, and they turn to a fine blew : which when dry you 
put up for uſe, b 5 44 R 
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PART XII. 
Of Artificial FIRE-WOR KS, 


AVING in the preceding ſeventh part of the La- 

boratery, already given a ſufficient account not only 

concerning the nature and property, but alſo the 
management of ſaltpetre, in promoting of its growth, 
in cleanſing and refining the ſame, &c. it would be needleſs 
here to enlarge upon that ſubject, except it were of ſuch things 
that have there been omitted, and are of uſe in the manage- 
ment of artificial fire-works, | 


How to boil Saltpetre to a Powder. 


5 AK E a clean kettle or pan, put in as much ſaltpetre, 
' as to lay at leaſt two fingers thick; pour on it ſo much 
water as will juſt cover it; put it on « flow fire, and when 
the ſaltpetre is diſſolved, take off the impurities with a skim- 
mer, and let it boil gently till it begins to thicken, keep it 
ſtirring continually, till it is turned to a white ſand or flower 
then take off the kettle, and pour out the ſaltpetre on a table 
or board, ſpreading it thin, to cool. | 


How to melt Saltputre, 


P UT a crucible with ſaltpetre on charcoal; when melted, 
take off the ſcum carefully; then fling a little piece of 
brimſtone upon it, and when that is burnt, pour the melted 
faltpetre on a clean metal plate or ſtone, and it will be of a 
fine white colour, tranſparent and like alabaſter. "oy 
FA A N. B. 
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N B. To one pound of ſaltpetre, take half an ounce of 
brimftone. & ED: | 
* 0 


—— 


Of Sulphur, or Brimſtone. 


go LPHUR is by nature the food of fire ; it is theprin- 
cipal ingredient in gun-powder, and all forts of fireworks. 
Among brimftone, that which is of a high yellow, and which 


when ,held in one's hand, creckles and bounces; is the 


How to frrengthen Brimſlone. 


EL T as much of the cleareſt brimſtane as you will, in 
| a kettle or other utenſil, and when the greateſt heat is 
over, then put into it, for each pound of brimſtone, half an 
ounce of quickſilver, ſtir them well together, till the quick- 
filver and brimſtone are united, then pour it out into brandy ; 
inſtead of quickſilver, you may uſe the ſame quantity of ein- 
naber, and it will do as well, 


Hub 10 break or granulote the Brim/tone. 


= AK E * ai put a handful of brimſtone there- 


* in and let it diſſolve ; then take a broad ſtick, and ſtir 
it about till it grows mealy, and runs like ſand. If you 
would have it ſtrong and hard, fling a handful of ſaltpetre 
into it. | 1 ; 


\ 


How to prepare the Oil | of Salthetre, 1 


| PEE ſome good refined ſaltpetre upon a dry and well 

plained deal-board, underneath which place a copper ba- 
ſon, round about inake a coal fire, and the heat thereof will 
draw the ſaltpetre, changed into an oil, through the board, 
and it will drop into the baſon : this you may continue as 
long as you will, by recruiting the board with freſh falt- 


To 


petre. ; 
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To prepare Oil of Sulphur. 


F IL La matraſs with fine pulverized brimſtone about one 
third full ; on this pour as much nut or elder oil as will 
fill the matra(s half full, ſet it in warm aſhes, and let it ſtand 
for 8 or 9 hours 3 and the oil will change the brimſtone to a 
fiery red oil. R 


To make "71 AREA I Water. 


AKE three ovnces of ſal- armoniac, one dram of falt- 

petre, pulver ize it fine, and mix it together; then put 
it into a matraſs, pour on it ſtong vineger, and diſtil it over 
a ſlow fire ; then dry and refine it. 


To make Camphir and the Oil n 


SAKE of pulveriz d juniper-gum two pound, and of 
diſtill'd vinegar enough to cover it, put them together 
into a glaſs phial ; ſet it for 20 days in warm horſe dung, then 
tale it outagain, and pour it out into another glaſs, with a 
wide mouth to it, expoſe it to the ſun for a month, and you 
will have a concreted camphir, like a cruſt of bread, which 
is in ſome meaſure like the natural camphir: this, for uſe in 
fire works, is wrought to a powder by grinding it with ſul- 
phur in a mortar, 
The oil of camphir which anſwers the ſame end is produced 
by adding a little oil of ſweet almonds, and working it toge- 


ther in a braſs mortar and a peſtle of ws ſame metal, thus it 
will turn into a green oil. 


' How to h Oil of Brim/lone and Saltpetre at once 
| tegether. 


AK E brimſtone and ſalt-petre an equal quantity of 
each, mix them together, grind them to a fine powder, 
ſift them through a fine ſieve : then put it into a new earthen 
pot, pouring as much ſharp vinegar or brandy to it as is ſuf 
ficient to cover it; then lute up your pot cloſe, ſo as to pre- 
vent any air entring into it, ſet it in a warm place, till the 


| SE. vinegar 
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vinegar or brandy is quite digeſted, then take the remains, 
and extract it in a chymical manner. — 4 


To prepare Charcoal for Fire wort. 


22 LS are a preſervative, whereby the fire, which by 
I the brimſtone if brought into gun-powder, may not ſuf- 


focate the ſtrong and windy exhalation of the ſaltpetre. 


The charcoals are of ſeveral ſorts ; ſome prefer thoſe burnt 
of hazle and willow wood; when you go to burn them, ſplit 
the wood about one foot long, in four 'equal parts, ſcale off 


| the bark, ſeparate the pith and hard knots; dry them in the 
ſun or in a baker's oven; then make in the earth a ſquare 


hole, line it with bricks and lay the ſplit wood therein, 
crofling one another, and ſet it on fire; when thoroughly light- 
ed and in a flme, cover the hole with boards and fling earth 


| over it cloſe, to prevent the air from coming. thereto, yet ſo 
| ou to fall among the coals ; having Jain thus for 24 hours, 
: them out and lay them carefully up for uſe, ee 


To make the Moulds for Rockets. 


T HE rockets bearing the pre-eminence, and being the 

principal things belonging to a fire- work, it is requiſite 
to give ſome definition of every part of them, how they are 
made, finiſh'd and fired: in order to do this, I ſhall firſt en- 


dieavour to give the curious ſome idea concerning the moulds 


they are formed in, theſe are turn'd commonly of cloſe and 


© hard wood, as of white plumb-tree, box, cheſnut, cypreſs, 


Juniper, Indian wood, Sc. 


_ - *Somelſo are made of ivory, and for, rockets of extraor- 


dinary large ſizes, they are caſt in braſs or copper, and turn'd 
the inſide in a nice manner, the foot or baſis with its cylinder, 
Wart or balf bullet may in theſe as in others remain of ſolid 
wood. The whole is commonly turn'd in the ſe and form 
pf a column in architecture, and embelliſh'd with ornaments, 
According as you fung. 
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The order to be obſerved in the ſize of the cylinder: it is 
agreed by the moſt famous artificers, that the moulds of all 
rockets from a half to fix pound, ought to be ſix diameters ; 
but the larger ſize of four, four and a half, or five diameters 
of their orifices high. | 

Thoſe rockets which go under the denomination of ſmall 
ones, are thoſe whoſe inward diameter cannot receive a ball 
that exceeds one pound. The middling fort are thoſe whoſe 
d'a.z-ter can admit balls of one, two or three pound; and 
gra nes are ſuch, whoſe bore will receive balls from three 
to a unuſed pound, | 
Rocket moulds from ſome ounces to three pound, are ordi- 
narily {even diameters of their bore long, the foot two or 
three diameters thick, the wart two thirds of the diameter, 
and the piercer one third of the bore, the roller two thirds, and 
always one or two diameters from the handle longer than the 
mould ; the rammer one diameter ſhorter than the mould, and 
ſomewhat thiner than the roller to prevent the ſacking of the 
paper when the charge is ramm'd in, having always one till 
ſhorter, that when the ſhell of the rocket is ramm'd half full, 
you may uſe that with more eaſe, For the better illuſtration, 
fee fig. 1. repreſenting the mould with its baſes, cylinder, bore 
and piercer, AB the interior diameter of the mould. CD 
the heizht of the mould, ſeven'diameters; from D to E, is 
the height of the breech at bottom, which ſtops the mould 
when the rocket is driving, and this is one and 4 diameter. 
Upon this bottom you have a ſolid cylinder, whoſe height is 
one diameter of the orifice A B, this cylinder is crowned 
with a wart or half bullet I, having a hole in the center, in 
which is fixed the iron or copper piercer F. G. an iron pin 
that keeps the bottom and cylinder together. 2. The rowler. 
3 The rammer. 4. The ſhorter rammer. 2 

It is to be obſerved, that ſome of theſe moulds are made 9 

diameters of their orifice long, the thell therefore with the 
wart will be 12 diameters, "Theſe forts of rockets fly very 
high, becauſe of their length, they containing a greater charge 
than the ſhort, nevertheleſs the piercer needs to be no longer 
than ſeven diameters, but ſubſtantial, ſo as to keep in its pro- 


per attitude; it will require the dimenſion of two thirds of + 


the diameter at bottom, and from thence tapering to half the 
$5 4+ : He 


whereby the necks are forced very tight, See Fig. g. 
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Hie to prepare Caſes for Swarmers or Rockets. 


TEE caſes, or trunks of rockets are made of different 

ſorts of things, namely of paper, wood, tin, paſteboard, 
linnen, leather, Sc. St Rs 

In paper caſes, which are for the generality moſt made uſe 
of, it muſt be obſerved, 1, That great care ought to be taken 
in winding or any | them upon the roller, tight and cloſe. 
2. That the concave ſtroke be ſtruck clean, ſmooth, and with- 
out large wrinkles: And 3. That each ſort of caſes be of an 
equal length and fize, DES | | 7 
| The rocket ſhells being very tireſome for two perſons to 
make by hand, a machine has been invented for the eaſement 


thereof. It is made of an oaken board, about two foot wide, 
and three or four inches thick, plan'd, ſmooth and cut out in- 
to channels or grooves of different ſizes, to ſerve for greater 
or leſſer rockets, and is commonly called the ſaddle; to theſe 


ſort of ſaddles are alſo made preſſers, whereby the caſes on the 
roller are preſſed down with a heavy hand; the handle of the 


- roller having a hole in the middle, a ſmall iron bar is put in, 


and as the man preſſes with one hand, he turns the roller with 
the other; and by this means the paper is brought as tight as 


it ought to be, See Fig. 5 and 6, 


For four and fix pound ſhells it is to be obſerved, that each 


| ſheet of paper (except the firſt and laſt, tn the part where the 


neck is formed) be a little moiſtened, | 

The necks of rockets may be formed ſeyeral ways; for 
thoſe of three quarters of a pound, a well twiſted pack- thread 
will do, which having one end tied to a ſtick and put be- 
tween ones legs, and the other to a poft, will draw it cloſe 


with eaſe. The large ſhells require more ſtrength, one end 
of a ſtrong cord being faſtened to a poſt, and the other to the 


belt with a.hook, as Fig. 7, and this by main force draws 


the cord twiſted about the neck of the caſe, as you ſee in 


Fig. 8 F | 3 
1 8 make uſe of a bench, on one end whereof is fix'd a 


. poſt, to which a cord is fixed and conveyed over a pully and 
" thro” a hole in the bench, to a treddle, to which it is faſtened, 


The 
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The necks of extraordinary large fiz'd rockets are forc d 
with ſtrong cords over ſcrews and round neck'd irons, pro- 
portioned to the ſize of the ſhell. See Fig. 10. 

The wooden, tin and paſte-board rockets, are ſupplied with 
necks, turn'd of wood, joined, and faſtened through the ſides 
of the ſhell with wooden pegs. | 


Hou to prepare the Charges for Rockets, and order the Fires | 
thereef to be of various Colours, 


BE FORE you begin to charge the ſhell of the rocket, be 
D very careful that the powder is welt work'd and clean'd ; 
that the ſaltpetre is thoroughly refin'd, and made into an im- 
ere powder; that the brimſtone be well cleanſed and 
brought to the higheſt perfection; that the coals be of lime- 
tree or other ſoft wood, well burnt, powder'd, dry'd and 
ſifted, and all theſe ingredients be well mix'd together and 
ſearched through a fine ſieve. | 
When you are ſatisfied in thoſe things, and have weighed 
the proportionable quantities of each, put the mixture into the 
work board Fig. 11 and grind it therein with the grinder, 
Fig. 12. for an hour together: then try your charge by ſift- 
ing a little oma table, and if, when Jighted, it burns away 
in an even fire, and does not fly up; it is a ſign that it is 
work'd enough; but if at one place it burns quicker than 
another, or doth ſtop its courſe, then you muſt grind it more. 
I he charge being thus prepared, you muſt put it up ſafe in a 
moderate place, that is neither too hot, cold, nor damp, in a 
box or other dry veſſel; and when you charge your rocket, 
then ſprinkle and mix the charge with a little brandy. | 
Having ramm'd a rocket for tryal, fire it in a ſecure open 
place; if it mounts even and high, and gives a report as ſoon 
as it turns, it is a ſign of being made to perfection; but if the 
rocket burſt as ſoon at it is lighted, then the charge is too fierce ; 
or if it raiſes a little, and falls back, then the charge is foul 
and weak; the former is rectified by adding more charcoal, and 
the latter by ſome meal-powder ; for the reſt it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the larger the rockets be, the weaker muſt be the 
charge; and on the contrary, the ſmaller they be, the ſtronger 
muſt be their charge, __—_ | 


If 
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If you would repreſent a fiery rain falling from the rocket, 
mix among your charge a compoſition of powder'd glafs, fil- 
ings of iron, and ſaw-duſt; this ſhower is commonly call'd 
the peacock's tail, on account of the various colours that appear 
in it i | 

You may alſo exhibit variety of colours iſſuing forth from a 
rocket, by mixing among the charge a certain quantity of 
camphir, which produces a white or pale fire; roſin a red 
and copper colour ; blood-ſtone, which has been nealed and 
beaten to a palpable powder, will yield a blood red ; ſulphur 
a blue; fal-armoniac a green: raw antimony a reddiſh or honey 
colour, ivory ſhavings, a ſhining ſilver, filed agat ſtone 
an orange, and pitch a dark and deep colour'd fire; this 
muſt be manag'd with diſcretion, and practice will be the beſt 
teacher in that particular, for long leſſons are more fit to per- 
plex a young beginner than put him forwards. 

The charges are commonly divided into three ſorts or de- 

„ viz, in white, gray and black, I have, the better to 
guide beginners in this art, ſet down ſeveral forts of char- 
ges, according to the proportion of rockets, but without dif. 
tinguiſhing the three ſeveral colours; wherefore you have to 
obſerve, that to the grey charges, are four ingredients, viz, 
meal-powder, faltpetre, brimftone and charcoal ; to the white 
charges three ingredients, viz. ſaltpetre, brimſtone, and 
charcoal; and to the black charges two ingredients, viz, meal 


OCbanges for Land Swarmers, or Small Reckets, 
ME 4 L-powder one pound, and 'chareval one ounce 
. . OM , 


. Meal powder five ounces, and charcoal half an ounce. 

|  Meal-powder fifteen ounces, and charcoal two ounces. 

| Meal-powder fix onnces, ſaltpetre four ounces, brimſtone 
one ounce, charcoal one ounce and three quarters. This laſt 
May be uſed for the.fuzee of others. 


Þ 


- 


Charges 
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Charges for Water Rockets, 


8 Altpetre two ounces, brimſtone half an ounce, and char- 
coal one ounce and a half. 

Meal-powder one pound and a half, ſaltpetre four pound, 
brimſtone two pound, and charcoal 3 ounces. 

Meal- powder four ounces, ſaltpetre one pound, brimſtone 
eight ounces, and charcoal one ounce, 

Saltpetre two ounces, brimſtone half an ounce, and char. 
coal half an ounce, 


A general Charge for Rockets of two and three Ounces, 


E A L- powder twelve ounces, ſaltpetre two ounces, 
brimſtone half an ounce, charcoal one ounce and 4 
half, | 


Charges for Rockets of four, five, and fix Ounces. 


P OWD ER fifteen ounces, ſaltpetre twelve ounces, brim- 
ſtone one ounce and a half, and charcoal four ounces. 

Powder one pound and a half, ſaltpetre one pound and a 
half, brimſtone ten ounces and a half, and charcoal twelve 
ounces, 

Powder two pound, ſaltpetre one pound, brimſtone three 
ounces, and charcoal fourteen ounces and a half. f 

Powder eight pound. ſaltpetre tweke pound, brimſtone two 
pound, and charcoal four pound. 

Powder twelve ounces, ſaltpetre two ounces, brimſtone 
two ounces, and charcoal two. ounces, 

Saltpetre four pound, brimftone fourteen ounces, and char- 
coal one pound, | 

Powder three ounces, ſaltpetre half an ounce, brimſtone 

half an ounce, and charcoal half an ounce, 


Powder one pound and a half, charcoal three ounces and 
three quarters, 


Ae 
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For eight, nine, and twelve Quince Rackets. 


MAL. - powder eighteen pound, ſaltpetre eight pound, 
brimſtone one pound, and charcoal four pound. 

Powder four pound, ſaltpetre three pound and a half, brim- 
ſtone fifteen ounces, charcoal one pound four ounces. 

Powder three pound, ſaltepetre two pound, brimſtone two 
pound, and charcoal one pound. 

Powder three pound, ſaltpetre two pound, brimſtone one 
ounce, and charcoal one pound. 

Powder nine pound, charcoal one pound eight ounces. 

Saltpetre two pound four ounces, brimſtone eight ounces, 
charcoal fourteen ounces, and antimony four ounces. 

Saltpetre one pound two ounces, brimſtone two ounces, 
and charcoal four ounces, 

Saltpetre ten ounces and a half, brimſtone one ounce, ans. 
coal three ounces, and braſs file-duſt half an ounce. 

Saltpetre two pound four ounces, brimſtone eight ounces, 
and charcoal fourteen ounces. 


For one, and one and a half Pound Rackets. 


E AL - powder three pound, faltpetre four ounces, 
brimſtone one ounce, and charcoal four . ounces and a 
half.” : 4; 
| Powder thirty-two pound, brimſtone two pound, and char. 
coal fix pound. 
Powder two pound, ſaltpetre two KF and a half, brim- 
None twelve ounces, and charcoal one pound three ounces. 
Powder ſix pound and a half, and charcoal one pound. 
Powder three pound, ſaltpetre fifteen ounces, drimſtone 
| four ounces, and charcoal ſeven ounces and a half. , 
Powder four pound, ſaltpetre one pound eight ounces, hin 
ſtone ten ounces, and carcoal one pound twelve ounces. 
Powder two pound, faltpetre one pound four | ounces, 
_ one ounce, and charcoal eight nen and a 


For 
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For two and three Pound R:chets, 
M EA L-powder three pound eight ounces, ſaltpetre three 


pound ten ounces, brimftone one pound four ounces, 
and charcoal one pound three ounces. 

Saltpetre four pound eight ounces, brimſtone one pound 
eight ounces, and charcoal one pound four ounces. 

Saltpetre ſixty pound, brimſtone two pound, and Charcoal 
fifteen pound. 

Powder two pound thirteen ounces, ſaltpetre fifteen ounces, 
brimſtone four ounces, and charcoal ſeven ounces and an 
halt. | 
Powder twelve ounces, ſaltpetre one pound eight ounces, 
brimftone fix ounces, and charcoal fix ounces, 

Powder four pound, ſaltpetre nine ounces, brimſtone three 
ounces and a half, and charcoal ten ounces and a half. 

Powder one pound, ſaltpetre eight ounces, brimſtone two 
- ounces, and charcoal three ounces. 

Powder eleven pound, and charcoal two pound ten ounces. 

Saltpetre ſix pound four ounces, brimſtone one pound, and 
charcoal two pound and a half. 


For four and five Pound Rackets. 


M. A L- powder fix pound, Aitpetre four en brim- 
ſtone one pound and à half, and charcoal two pound 


ſix ounces. Or, 


Galtpetre ſixty four pound, brimſtone eight pound, and 
charcoal eight pound. : 


For fix, eight, or nine Pranders, 


E AL-powder twelve pound three quarters, ſaltpetre 
| ſix pound, brimſtone two pound and a half, and char- 
coal five pound and a half. Or, 

Saltpetre thirty-five pound, brimſtone five pound, char- 


coal ten pound. 
Meal-powder twenty-two pound and: 2 half, and charcoal 


five pound twelve ounces, a 
Meal- 
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Meal-powder one pound, ſaltpetre half a pound, brimſtone 

two ounces, and charcoal three ounces, 

Saltpetre nine pound, brimſtone one pound nine ounces, 


and charcoal three pound and a half. 
For ten and twelve Pandi 
ikea ſixty-two pound, brimſtone nine pound, charcoal 


twenty pound. 
Powder eleven pound, ec ſeven pound, teen 


thiee pound, and charcoal ſix pound, 
Ve fourteen, fifteen and fixteen Puunders. - 


' PowDer ten pound and a half, brimſtone nine pound 
three quarters, and charcoal ſeven pound. 
 Saltpetre twenty-three pound, Mat ror a pound, and 
 Charcoat ſixteen teen pound. 


For Aub er twenty Pounderi. 


OWDBER twenty-two pound, faltpetre fixteen pound, 
PIR ſeven Jones charcoal thirteen pound and a 


Saltpetre twenty-four pound, brimſtone twelve pound, 
chareoal ewenty- -ſix pound. 


For thirty, forty, and fifty Pounders. 


pow D ER eight . ſaltpetre ſixteen bound, brim- 
ſtone two pound, and charcoal four pound. 


Saltpetre thirty pound, brimſtone ſe ven pound, and char- 
: an eighteen pound. 


For fixty, rights and « hundred Ponder 
mne brimſtone ten pound, and char- 
coal eighteen pound. 


22 pound, brimftons tyenty pound, and char- 
e 75 


* 
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To bore the Rockets; or ram them over the Piercer. 


INC the boring of rockets is one of the principal things 
belonging to them, for their operating well, the bores are 
to be made in proportion to the ſize of the rockets, for ſome 
of them are bor'd tapering to a point; others are hollow'd 
ſquare, running alſo to a point ; and others are rammed over 
a round piercer, which is fixed in the wart of the rocket 
mould, See Fig. 1. I. and ſtands perpendicular, running ta- 
pering to a point. The ſtronger the charge of the rockets, 
the narrower ſhould be the bore, and the weaker the charge, 
the deeper and wider; for if a ſtrong charge is bored too deep, 
it will break in aſcending, and if it is bored too little, and 
the charge too flow, it will fall to the ground without any 
effect: they are commonly in middling charges bored two 
thirds of the tube from the neck, 

The boring muſt be performed ſtrait and even, and altho 
ſome will give themſelves the trouble to bore them by hand, 
it is better, when a quantity is to be bored, to ſend them to 
a turner. 

The rockets ſhould be bored but a few days before they are 
to be uſed, and kept in dry places, which you muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve in other materials for fire works. 


The garniſhing of Reckets. 


FT HIS is done ſeveral ways, for they may be both within 
and without furniſhed with crackers. On the outſide 

it is done in the following manner, viz. That end of the 
rocket which is ſolid, is divided into three equal parts, and 
then bored in the middle of each, quite to the charge; at 
the bottom of theſe holes paſte a ring of thin paper, upon 
which fling ſome meal powder ; then fix in the crackers, 
ſtuffing the ſides with ſome. tow. or flax, and over that paſte 
a covering of paper, to cloſe the opening between the rocket 
and crackers, | | 
The inſide is furniſhed thus: put a ſmall round board, (in 
which. you have bored ſeveral holes) upon the charge ; then 
ſtrew meal powder in them, and fix your crackers, cover it 
with a cap, and paſte it to the outſide of the rocket, 


You 
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You may alſo furniſh rockets both within and without with 
ſparks, ſtars, and fire rain, when thoſe materials are joined 
either within or without. You may alſo fix to the large 
rockets, warmers, by boring a touch- hole in both, filling 
them with meal powder, and after the touch. holes are fixed 
exactly on one another, glew them together with a bandage 
of paper; thus you may mark a winding figure with a thread 
ona rocket, and place yout ſwarmers accordingly. See Fig. 13. 
Vou may alſo inſtead of ſwarmers, place a globe on the top 
of. the rocket, charged with the compoſition of rockets, and 
flld with crackers; this globe muſt have a touch-hole, and 
be lighted before the rocket is let off, and it will have a good 
effect. Several other things may be done that way, as the 
Nee F of every virtuoſo in the practice therof will direct him. 
Fig. 14, 15. 


7. bay no to proportion the Rocket- Poles and Sticks. 


II is common to tie but one rocket to a ſtick : but fix or 
1 ſeven may be placed-round the thick end thereof, which 
muſt be worked with grooves, as you ſee Fig. 17. But as no 
racket would aſcend-high if it were not for the true balance 
Cbſeryed in the pole or ſtick, you muſt further obſerve, that 
theſe ſticks are made of light, dry, and ſtrait wood, and muſt 
(to one and two pound rockets) be ſeven times as long as the 
rocket; which porportion of the ſmall ones of ſeven diame- 
ters, muſt alſo be obſerved in the larger ſort : That end where 
the tocket is tied to, muſt be two fifths, and below, one ſixth 
of the diameter thereof; it is beſt to give the turner an un- 
bord rocket and one that is bor'd, thereby not only to mea- 
fure the length, but alſo balance the weight. After the rocket 
zs ty'd to the ftick, take it four inches from the neck of that 
rocket not yet bor'd, and from the neck of the bor'd one 
about two or three fingers, ſo as to ſtand on the back of a 
knife or one's finger, in an equilibrium. In large rockets the 
les muſt be eight or nine rockets long, and to find their 
— you take their libration twelve inches from the 
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; Rockets without Sticks, 


HE R E are alſo hikes made without flicks, Fix to 
the ſmall ones, from four to eight, nine, or ten ounces 
(er they are bor'd and ramm'd). four wings, in the nature 
of arrow feathers, made either of light wood or paſte-board, 
which are glued croſsways to the rocket: their length muſt 
be two thirds, and the breadth below, one fixth of the length 
of the rocket ; the thickneſs may be one eighth of the dia- 
meter of the mouth thereof, See Fig. 18, and 19. Theſe ſort 
of rockets are fired on a board or ſtand, placed between tour 
{mall ſticks; as you ſee in Fig. 20. 

Others faſten one end of a wire, which is about a foot long, 
twiſted like a ſcrew, to the mouth of the rocket, and hang 
an iron ball to the other end, of an equal weight with the 


rocket, Sep Fig. 21. 


2 Girande Cheſts, - how and wi th what the Roel are «fred 


therein. 


HE girandel cheſt is made of wood, of what ſize you 
think proper, according to the number of rockets you 
dfien to fire at once. N 
The method of firing. thoſe rockets is performed ſeveral 
ways; ſome fill the necks of them with meal powder, others 
'with quick match, wherewith, or with gun-inatch, they fire 
them : the beſt way to light the girandel or other fre- works, 
is a match prepared on purpoſe in the following manner: 
Cut ſome ſlips of paper of the length of half a ſheet, and 
about one or two inches wide, roll and glew each of them 
together over a little round and ſmooth ftick of a quarter of 


with the cotnpoſition hereafter mention'd, ramming it in by 

little and little with a leſs ſtick than that upon which you 

toll'd the ſhell. Theſe ſort of matches are put upon pointed 
5 nchers, as you ſee in Fig. 22. and when they are * 4 
nnot be extinguilhed either by rain or wind. 
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an inch thick; this done take it off, and when dry, fill it 


/ 
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The Compoſition. © 


M E AL powder three ounces and a half, ſaltpetre ſeven 
1 ounces, and brimſtone three ounces three quarters, 
moiſtened with linſeed oil. | 3 | 

Meal powder one pound, ſaltpetre one pound, and brim- 
Kone thirteen ounces, moiſtened with linſeed oil. 


Meal powder one pound, ſaltpetre one pound, four ounces, 


brimftone four ounces, charcoal two ounces, roſin two ounces 
and a half, moiſtened with turpentine and linſeed oil, and 
work'd well together. | | 

Meal powder twelve ounces, ſaltpetre four ounces, brim- 
ſtone three ounces and a half, charcoal an ounce and a quar- 
- ter, turpentine one ounce, and tallow three ounces and a 
quarter ; firſt melt the turpentine and tallow, together, then 
flir the other ingredients among it, and pour it in the paper 
ſhells ; when dry, they are fit for uſe. ; 


. Of Rockets that run upon Lines, or Ropes, from one Place 
| to another, 5. 


HESE are made ſeveral and different ways, and to 
give them the more ſhew, ſome garniſh them with 
figures of various devices. | 3 | 
The firſt ſort is contrived by fixing two iron rings, or a 
wooden tube, to a rocket, filPd with a certain quantity of a 
ſuitable compoſition, and bor'd as uſual 3 through theſe rings 
or tubes, is put a line, on which the rocket is to run; this is 
of the moſt ſimple kind, for being arrived at the place where 
the duration of its combuſtibie matter will allow it to reach, 
it there ſtops. This ſort is repreſented in Fig. 23. 
| For the ſecond ſort, fill any rocket, whoſe orifice is equal 
to that of the former, but much longer, to the height of four 


_ diameters, bore it to the depth of three and a half. Upon 


this compoſition put a cap or little wooden partition, without 
any hole through it; glew this to the inſide of the rocke!, 
or ſecure it any other way to prevent the fire, when arrived 
to that place, from catching hold of the compoſition contain'd 
in the other part of the caſe. This done, charge the remain- 
der of the rocket to the ſame height as before, namely to * 

; 2 ) la- 
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fiameters, three and a half muſt be bored; after this choak 
the rocket at top, and make a little receptacle for the priming, 
as at the other end; or elſe fit around piece of wood to it, with 
a hole through the middle, as you ſee in A Fig. 24. which you 
cover with a little cap ; to this add on one ſide a tube made of 
a very thin iron plate, which fill with meal powder ; then bore 
2 hole thro? the ſide of the rocket, near the other ſide of the 
partition that is in the middle, fill it with meal powder ; this 
is done to convey the fire thro? the tube to the receptacle A, 
where it lights the other rocket, and conſequently obliges it to 
return back to the place whence it came, the upper part which 
holds the priming muſt be covered with paper, as well as the 
ſmall tube, that conveys the fire from that to the other end. 
This rocket alſo muſt have two iron rings or a wooden tube 
to run along the line, You may make the diverſion the grea- 
ter, by tying ſwall paper crackers all round. The contrivance 
of this rocket is very pretty, You have the repreſentation plain 
in Fig. 24, 25. | 

The decorations and devices that are uſually fixed to theſe run- 


ning rockets, may be either flying dragons, pidgeons, mercuries, - 


cupids, or any other fancy, as the occaſion of a feaſt or rejoicing 


requires, 


Charges for the Line Rockets, 


M E A L powder three ounces, ſaltpetre one ounce and a 
half, and charcoal three ounces, will be a right propor- 

tion for three, four, or ſix ounce rockets, 

Meal powder eight ounces, ſaltpetre two ounces, brimſtone 
half an ounce, and charcoal one ounce. 

Meal powder nine ounces, ſaltpetre one ounce, brimſtone 
three quarters of an ounce, and charcoal four ounces, . 

Meal powder fourteen ounces, ſaltpetre ſeven ounces, brim- 
ſtone two ounces, and charcoal four ounces, 7 
, Theſe charges may be uſed for ſixteen and twenty-four poun- 
ers, | ; 
Meal powder one pound, ſaltpetre half a pound, brimſtone 
three ounces, . and charcoal five ounces, This charge is proper 
for three quarters and one pound line roc kets. 
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It will be adviſeable to make ſome trials of the chirges that 

you may be ſure of not failing in the performance: See Fig, 

23, 24, 25, Where, a is the rocket, 5 the tube, or inſtead 

- thereof ſome. rings that ſlide upon the cord, c the partition, 4 
e pipe for the communication of the fire from one rocket to 


% 


. How to join two Rockets to one angther, the one to burn in 
the Mater; and the other ſuddenly to fly up into the 
Air Ry IDE" 45 GEPEE 
AKE two rocket-ſhells of equal dimenſions, fill one 
with a good charge quite full ; the other charge bore 
and tie to a flick as uſual ; the former you glue upſide down 
with a little glue ts the middle of the latter, and towards the 
end tie it round with a cord, which is ſomewhat longer 
than the rocket ſtick ; to the end thereof faſten a ring, and 
in that a leaden ball, which is to keep both rockets in a due 
poſition on the ſurface of the water; through this ring put the 
end of the ſtick, which is provided with a croſs that is ſome. 
what wider than the diameter of the ring, and keeps the 
cord, ring and ball under water: the communication of the 
fire muſt be made below the rockets, by a ſmall pipe, fill'd 
with meal-powder very ſecure, ſo as to keep it from the 
water ; for as ſoon as the water-rocket is burnt to the end, 
the fire will make its way through the pipe, and the land 
rocket will diſengage itſelf by its force from the. caſe of the 
other, and leave the cord, ring and ball, behind in the water, 
See Fig. 26. . = 
4 the land-rocket, 5 the water rocket, c one end of 
the cord tied to the water-rocket, d the other end of the 
cord faſtened to a ring and leaden ball, e the wire that keeps 
back the ring, F the little pipe for the communication of the 


fire. 


How to make Water-rockets, | Water-brands, Water-cat:, 
 Water-ducks, & c. that turn themſelves in the Water. 


HE cafes for the water-brands and alſo their Ricks 
muſt be made ſomething longer than ordinary, and be 
 KlVd with a compoſition of courſe coal-duſt, ſmall rub'd tan- 
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vers bark or ſaw-duſt, but in the ſame method as sky- rockets. 
The whol- caſe is to be nine or ten diameters long, and 
m ſt be divided into five equal parts, and be charg d two 
fitth's full of compoſition; upon this charge a report of a 
quarter high, and upon that ſine iron flakes, in order to ſink 
it, then cover it with paper and draw it together with a cord ; 
the charge is liſted up a little in the neck, and ſupplied with - 
br.ndy duugh, or meal-powder moiſtened with brandy, then 
glew'd over with paper ; and having fix'd a wooden ſwimmer 
below the neck, it is dip'd in wax and pitch, and then it is 
ready. | 


Water-crackers which turn in the water are thus pre- 
red, . „ 
''The caſe is made nine or ten diameters long, the neck is 
drawn quite cloſe, and charg'd with meal-powder almoſt half. 
full; upon this a partition is made with a hole in it, then put 
corn'd powder for a report; upon that is placed another parti. 
tion; the reft is fiil'd with meal-powder, and the end tied 
cloſe, and the paper cut ſhort at both ends: when theſe crack- 
ers are to be fired, make a touch-hole at the end of both, re- 
verſed, and having filled them up with meal-powder, and co- 
ver'd them well with brandy dough, you may fire and fling 
them into the water having before dipt them in melted wax, 
or pitch, p I: 

t it to be obſerv'd, that to the water-cat-caſes, one may 
proceed thus from one ounce to half pound crackers; but 
it larger, they are too heavy, and will not fo ſoon turn up 
again in the water, till ſome parts of them are conſumed ; 
wherefore to remedy this, put in the caſe firſt three meaſures 
of charge, upon this put a little corn powder, then again two 
meaſures of charge and a little corn- powder, and proceed thus 
23 far as the report; upon the charge is placed a partition of 
wood, with a hole in it, on that a report of good corn-powder, 
then tie it cloſe : further, open it a little, putting ſome meal- 
powder to it mix'd with brandy ; and when you would uſe it, 
anoint it all over with either greaſe or linſeed oil. The water 
crackers or divers are commonly ramm'd in one, ore and A 
half, and two ounce caſes, ſtratified in the manner juſt men- 
tioned, taking two meaſures for each lay of water-cat- charge, 
and a little corn powder between each. "4a 


* 
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There are other ſorts of rockets, that may be repre: 
ſented ſwimming on the water: theſe are made in the ſame 
manner as the one, or one ounce and a half rockets, bor'd one 
third in the charge, then put into a paper cylinder with two 
ſmall wooden heads, or baſis, having a hole bored to the 
centre of each: the height of this cylinder muſt be equal to 
half of the rocket, and the hole through the centre of each 
head fitted exactly to the rocket; when you have fixed every 
thing to a nicety, put it into melted wax or pitch, and 
when cold, you may fire and fling it into the water. Sce 
Fig. 27, 28, 29. 

You may alſo put theſe ſorts of rockets into à paper cone, 
and faften it to the neck of the rocket; or elſe in a bladder 
full of wind, which, inſtead of dipping in melted wax, do 
over with a mixture of four parts of linſ-ed oil, two parts of 
bole armoniac, one part of white lead, and half a part of aſhes, 
Vid. Fig. 30, 31. | 

One may mix along with the reports of the rockets: cer. 
tain ſparks and ftars intermix'd with meal, and corn-powder ; 
to this is fix'd an iron or wooden tube B, from each end of 
this goes another ſmaller tube C D, all having communication 
with one another, alſo with the compoſition, - and the ſtars, 
Se. Theſe are fill'd with meal-powder, cover'd over with 
paper, dip'd in wax or pitch, and a counterpoiſe A being 
fix d below, it is fired. As ſoon as the compoſition is burnt 
down to the cap, it is conveyed through the ſmall tubes @ à to 
the lower part, where bexting out the partition, it diſperſes 
the powder, ftars, &c. to The air, See the figure, 


C harges for Water - Rackets, 


JE A L-powder fix ounces, roſin one ounce, | charcoal 
three quarters of an ounce, faltpetre one ounce, corn- 
powder one ounce, ? REN» . 
Saltpetre one pound, brimſtone eight ounces, meal · pow- 
der eight ounces, and charcoal four ounces and a half. 
Saltpetre four ounces, brimſtone three ounces, and charcoal 
three quarters of an ounce, ; 
Meal- poder one pound and a half, ſaltpetre half a pound, 
brimſtone four ounces and a half, charcoal 6x ounces, * 
| 9 | 8 | CO: 
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coal two ounces and a half, and lead, for ſinking, one 
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- ounce, 


Meal-powder two pound, ſaltpetre one pound, brimſtone 
ten ounces, charcoal eight ounces, coarſe coal three ounces, 
ſinking lead one ounce and three quarters, for three ade 
ounce rockets. 

Meal-powder two pound, ſaltpetre four pound, brimſtone | 
one pound, charcoal four ounces, coarſe coal three ounces, - 


tanners duſt two ounces and a half, ſaw-duſt two ounces, 


glaſs-powder one. ounce, finking lead one ounce and three 
quarters, for one pound rockets, 

Meal-powder half a pound, ſaltpetre three quarters of a 
pound, charcoal five ounces, ſaw-duſt half an ounce, and a 
wg of an ounce of fine chop'd cotton, beiße in ſaltpetre 
ee. | 


Charges for Water- crackers, 


M E A L-powder two pound and a half, faltpetre one 
pound and a half, brimſtone ten ounces, charcoal eleven 
ounces, coarſe coals nine ounces, the ſinking is, to two ounce 


crackers, a quarter of an ounce of lead, 


| Meal-powder two pound and a half, ſaltpetre two pound 
and a half, brimſtone one pound five ounces, ſaw-duft twelve 
ounces, charcoal three quarters of a pound, coarſe coals half 
a pound, the ſinking a quarter of an ounce, 

Meal-powder four ounces, ſaltpetre five pound, brimſtone 
two pound and three quarters, tanners duſt one pound and 
a half, charcoal one pound, | coarſe coals two pounds and 
three quarters, glaſs-duſt four ounces, lead three quarters of 
an ounce, 


Charges for tumbling Water- crackers. 


EA L-powder one pound, ſaltpetre one ounce, and thai: 
coal one ounce and a half. 

Meal-powder one pound, ſaltpetre eight ounces, brim- 
ſtone three quartes of an ounce, and charcoal one ounce alt 


three quarters. 
Meal-powder 9 quarters of a pound, charcoal four 


ounces; for one and a half or two pound rockets, 


Charges | 


Charges for Vater. cats. 


M E A L-powder two parts, ſaltpetre four parts, brimſtone 
one part, coarſe coals two parts, ſaw-duft two parts, and 
antimony three parts, moiſten'd with linſeed oil. 

Meal powder two ounces and a half, ſaltpetre three ounces 
and a balf, brimſtone two ounces and a | half, and antimony 

Half an ovnce, 

Meal- flower one pound; aultpetre two pound, brimſtone 
one pound, and charcoal one pound. 
Saltpetre fifteen ounces, brimſtone five ounces, ſaw-duſt 
eight — and —— two ounces. 


Same general Remarks upon Rackets. 


1. Y OUR rockets muſt have their proportionable 


beight, n to the diameters of theix 
orifices. | | 


2. Their necks muſt be 1 or choak'd firm, and ta 
prevent the cord giving way, they muſt be glued over, 


3. Prepare your compoſition juſt before you want it, 


4. Let it neither be too damp nor too dry, but ſprinkle it 
over with a little oily ſubſtance, or a little brandy. 


5. When you drive your rockets, put always equal quanti- 
titics of compoiition 3 in your caſes at a time, 


6. Carry with your mallet an eyen and perpendicular 
ſtroke, when you charge your rockets, 4 


7. The cavity muſt be bored upright acl perpendicular | 
exactly i in the middle of the compoſition. 


8. Bore your rockets juſt before you uſe them; then han- 
dle them carffully, ! lea their form Wan be ſpoiled, 
{. 


9. Let, 


1 
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9. Let the flicks and rods be well ROC ſtrait and 
ſmooth. 


10. Put your iis when compleated, in a place that is 
— very damp nor dry. 


11. Let moſt of your rockets have at ** a conic wi; 
by that means they will the cafier ſhoot through the air. 4 


. 12. Avoid, if poſſible, a damp, forgy, my or wigdy 
night, to play your rockets. 


Defeaive Rockets are chiefly diſcovered by the following Obfere 


vat tons . 


I, v H EN * are fired and in mounting two or three 


perches, they break and diſperſe without peform- 
ing their proper effects. 5 


2. When they remain fuſpended on the nail, and waſte a- | 
way ſlowly without riling at all. 


3- When they form an arch in their aſcent, or a — 


cle, and return to the ground before their n is 
burnt out, 


4. When they mount in a 2 ptr without an uni 
form motion, 


5. When they move on ſlowly and heavy. 


- th When the caſes remain on the nails, * the compoſiting 
riſes and n in the air. 


More of theſe vexatious accidents will ſometimes fruſtrate | 
the hopes of a young praQtitioner, but as the above are the 


en ones, he aun endeavour. to "_w them in his _ 


inning, 


2 -— 
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Of Rucki-Fher, ant the manner of dente them, 


Es E are of two ſorts, namely, the ſingle and 
| © double, the latter are made after the following man- 
ner: | 

Have a nave or button turn'd, the dimenſion of three inches, 
together with two knots upon it, perpendiculat one againſt 


the other, of an inch and an half long, and fo thick that both 


rocket caſes may fit over them; there muſt alſo be a hole 


of the third of an inch in the centre of the nave, for the iron 
pin to go through, on which it is to fly; after this take two 
rocket caſes, of equal dimenſions, which are choak'd quite 
cloſe at the neck, and glewed : ram in the charge ſo far as 
to leave only room to fix them on the two knobs upon the 
nave ; this done, bore into both rockets, near the cloſed u 
necks, ſmall touch-holes, and one more near the pin, in 
that which is to burn firſt ; from this hole, carry a little pipe 
to the hole near the neck of the other rocket, having firſt . 
Kll'd it with meal powder, that when the rocket is almoſt 
burnt out, the ſecond may be lighted by the firſt. The 
three touch-holes ſtand in one row, and you may on the other 
| fide fix a couple of reports, which will cauſe a ſwifter mo- 


T be ſingle flyers are made with more eaſe, the neck in 
theſe muſt not be tied cloſe as in the former, but they muſt 
be fired in that place; but theſe don't turn ſo well as thoſe 
that are made double, the figures hereof will give you a ful» 
kr idea to manage them. See Fig. 33, 34. | 


Of Fire-Wheels. 


V theſe there are three ſorts, viz, fingle, double, and 

tripple ; ſome of their fells are of a circular form, others 
an hexagon, octogon, or decagon form, ſome like a ſtar with- 
out fells; ſome, and the moſt of them, are made to run 
perpendicular to the earth; others horizontal; all may be 
ordered (9.as to ſerve either on land or water, 


The 
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The fire wheels that are to be uſed on land, turn upon an 
iron pin or bolt, drawn or ſcrewed into a poſt, The nave 
is turn'd of cloſe and firm wood,' in which the joiners glew 
the ſpokes. according to the number of the fells, which muſt 
be carefully joined together; then have a groove hollowed 
round, ſo deep that the rocket or caſe may be about half lodg'd 
» IJ 


therein. See Fig. 35. , | 5 
The double wheels muſt have their fells turn'd ſtronger 


and wider, with a groove for the rockets, no' only at top, 


but alſo on one ſide thereof: plying the necks of the rockets 
at top to the right, and thoſe of the ſides to the left hand, 
Vid. Fig. 36. 1 . 5 | 
A tripple wheel has a groove at top, and one at each ſide 
| the matches are laid from one groove and rocket to another, 
with ſmall pipes, fill'd with meal-powder : you may alſo make 
à a tripple wheel on a long nave, and obſer ve the placing of the 
rockets on each, contrary one to the other; and the com- 
munication you are to make with ſmall pipes, which, after 
they are fix'd, you are to cover and glew over with paper. 
Vid, Fig. 37. | " Tb | 
Your rockets being ready and cut behind a little ſhelving, 
bore them; the firſt three diameters of its orifice, the ſecond _ 
two and three quarters, the third two and a quarter, the 
fourth two diameters, the fifth one and three quarters, the 
ſixth one and a half; the ſeventh one and a quarter; the eighth 
one diameter ; always the latter ſomething ſhorter than the 


Is preceeding ; after this they are prim'd with meal-powder 


work'd up with brandy, and when dry, glew'd in the above 


deſcrib'd grooves; you muſt bear the firſt fir'd rocket's neck up 


above the reſt, underlaying it with a tin plate, or any thing 
elſe, the ſame you muſt obſerve, in the head of the laſt fired one, 
wherein you put the charge of a report; you may alſo glew 
on every end of the rockets, a report of paper, with ſmall 
pipes of copper, or gooſe-quills, which are fix d one end in the 
fide of the rocket, and the other in the report. When all is dry, 
then you may cover your wheel on one or both ſides, with lin- 
nen or paper, in what. form you would have it. ; ; 
The horizontal wheels, are made like the others with fells, 
or out of one entire piece ; their grooves are furniſhed with 
rockets, and their plane garniſhed with gGrackers, Vide 


Plate I, Fig. 38, | | 


* 
— 
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A fire wheel which is to whirl horizontally in the wateymuſt 
be thus ordered. In 
Take a pretty large aden diſh or bowl, that has a broad 
fat rim, be Fig. 39. alſo a ſmooth dry board, ſomething 
larger than the diſh, 12 form*d into an octagon; in the mid- 
4 © of this board make 2 round hole, that will hold a water - 
ball, fo that one half be received in the diſh, and the other 
half rife above the ſurface of the board; nail this board upon 
the rim of the difh, and fix the ball in the middle, tying it faſt 
with wire; then Slew your rockets in the grooves which are 
made round the edges of the board, laying them cloſe to one 
another, fo that ſucceſſively taking fire from one another, they 
may keep the wheel in an equal rotation. You way add, if 
vou pleaſe, on each fide of the wheel, a few boxes, fl d with 
. crackers or cartouches, erected perpendicular, and alſo fix 
double and fingle crackers, following in a range, one after 
another, for two or three fires, or as many as the extent of the 
wheel will admit. 
For your private fusees, obſerve that you conduct one from 
the rocket, which is to be fx d to the compoſition of the ball 
in a channel. 
Fill theſe channels with mas: powder, and cover them cloſe 
with paper: alfo lay a train of fuzees of communication from 
the rockets to a cartouch, and from * to the reſt. See 
Fig. 40. 
_ Laffly, when a1 is andy and covered, dip the whole ma- 
chine into melted pitch, and ſecure it from the i injury of the 
water ; the ball is fired firſt, and when lighted, you place 
3x gently on the furface of the water, and then fire the 
rocket. 
To try a fire · wheel, firſt weigh one of the rockets, tie it 
a fell with cord, and according to that weight, fill little 
Jong bags full of ſand, tying them likewiſe on the reff of the 
fells; then hang the wheel on an iron pin, fire the rocket, 
and if it turns the wheel, then you may aſſure yourſelf it will 
be compleat when finiſnid. 
| Wheels form'd like ſtars, are to have their ſpokes fix'd up- 
"right in the nave, like other wheels, only with grooves on 
ne of the ſides of each, wherein you glew the rockets, at 
> bottom of each rocket i is made a little hole, from whence 


bog: fue is conye) d through little re fill'd with * po. 


der 
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ver up to 10 next, and ſo round ; then cover it with linnen 
cloth or paper in the ſhape of a ſtar, and place it on the i iron 
axis. 

Obſerve that all the ak ales 3 in fire. wheels, 1 their 
necks tied cloſe, leaving only a ſmall conveyance from one 
rocket to another; the laſt of all muſt be well ſecured below, 
mo you may place a ont 5 of corn - r 0 

IJ. 40, : 


Charges oy * ers and iu, of . for, and fo 
Ounce Rockets, | 


M EAL powder three pound, ſaltpetre two pound, chat- 
coal fave ounces, and ſea-coal three ounces. 


Meal powder fourteen ounces, ſaltpetre ſix ounces, charcoal 
three ounces and a half, btimſtone three ounces, and ſea - ooal 
three ounces. 

Meal powder fifteen ounces, ſaltpetre ſix ounces, brimſtone 

three ounces, and charcoal three ounces. 8 

Saltpetre five pound, brimſtone three quarters of a pound, 
charcoal one pound four ounces, 
- 'Theſe charges are bored a little with a round bodkin. 

Meal powder two pound, ſea· coal eight ounces, and char- 
coal ten ounces. 

Meal powder three pound, brimſtone eight ounces, and 
charcoal ten ounces. 

Theſe charges may be uſed for tripple wheels, and muſt be 
bored one third with a bodkin. 


For Wheels of one Pound Rechett, 


M EAL 1 ſix pound, ſaltpetre three pound, brin- 5 

ſtone one pound ſeven ounces, charcoal two 3 nine 
ounces, and tanners duſt one ounce. 

The bore muſt be an inch and an half. 


For WF heels of one and a balf, and two Pound Reckets. 


M E AL poster ſix pound, ſaltpetre three pound and 2 
half, brimſtone one pound and a half, charcoal two 


pound three quarters, and ſaw duſt one ounce and a half, : 
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The firſt W 
2 half of its orifice, 


Her * of three 0 four Pound Reckets. 


KE AL powder nine pound, ſaltpetre one pound and a 
half, brimſtone one pound two ounces, and charcoal 


three pound four ounces. 


r W and a half of its diameter. 


. EER 
— — 
* : — I" 


n.. 


Tonks fingl and double CAR TOO R eo. 


Boxes, TuBEs, STARS, STAKES, Ec. 


U HEN be hundred boxes or cartouches, are adjuſted 
and fixed in machines of great fire - works, they afford 
among the towring rockets great delight to the ſpectators. 
Theſe boxes are made either of wood, paſte - board, or cop- 
per; and are charged and proportioned according to their 
strength, with the charge and compoſition that is deſigned for 
them. If made of wood they muſt fit exactly, and receive 
each other, ſo as to ſeem but one continual piece; and if paſte- 
board, you muſt glue on a foot at bottom, of a hand high, 
to each of them: the inſide of theſe machines muft exactly fit 
and correſpond with the outſide of the cartouches themſelves, 
and be ſo contrived as to flip into one another. 
The engine, Fig. 42, is very proper for the conſtruction of 
thoſe boxes, one repreſents the bench, and the other the cylin- 
ders, upon which, (having greaſed them firſt over with, ſoap,) 
faſhion you boxes, juſt as you think proper, by paſting 


one thickneſs of paper upon another, and fixing a andle to 


the end of the cylinder. 


Having formed them, put them to dry in a moderate 


heat, too great a heat will ſhrivel them up; when dry, take 
one after another off the cylinder, and immediately clap 
round wooden bottoms, the edges being firft done over with 
glue, into them, and ſp:ig them on the outſide to make them 


ſecure, | — 415 : 


- on» WW n3 % as o« a as 


3:4 
| ; 


downwards: the principal rocket is put in the middle, 


which when fired ſhorten by degrees, the cartouches following 


Scnoorof AAT 8. 3 


The ſingle boxes are to be charged in the follow man- 
ner: 


1. Put in ſome corn- powder. 


2. Upon that charge fix a round paſte- board, well fitted to 
the concave ſide of the box, which has five or ſix ſmall 
holes, and is on both ſides laid over with temper- 
ed with n | 


1 Put upon the a a little 3 and 
upon that well pierced crackers, ſo as to ſtand with their necks | 


with the neck downwards open at both ends, ſo that be- 
ing lighted above and burning down it may fire the. reſt 
of 1 A crackers, which are blown * in the air by the corn- 
powder. 


| 4. The empty ſpaces betwen the large fire-caſe and the 
crackers are carefully filled up, and the cartouch is ſtuffed 


at top with tow, 4 elſe with ſawduſt boiled in W 


lee. 


5. The cartouch is covered with a cap, which is glewed 
very cloſely thereon, and for the great caſe reaching out of 
the cartouch; make in the middle of the cap a hole, through 


which it is put, and cloſe the opening by glewing ſome ſlips of 
paper round it. The fire-caſe is looſe, covered with a — 


board cap. 
Double Boxes, or Cartouches, 


[| N Fig. 42, is exhibited the conſtruction of a caſe, called 


a double one; to enlarge on the deſcritipon thereof ſeems 


to be needleſs, only obſerve, that the bottoms of the upper 
| boxes, ſerve for the covers of the lower, a hole being made, 


through which the compoſition of the lower box is fired, af- 
ter the upper rocket has forced away the empty box, which 
already has diſcharged its load: The upper box you cover 
as has been ſhewn above. If there are more than two car- 
touches upon one another, they are called Burning Tubes, 


One 
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one another till all are fired ; ſome are intermixed with artifi- 
cial globes, and ſeveral other fancies, which afford great plea- 
ſure to the ſpectators. 

| Theſe boxes, or cartouches, are placed in long caſes made 
for that purpoſe. The vacancies about the cartouches mY be 
filled up with ſand. See Fig. 44. 


auler Sore ff Fire Tubes. 


A R E made of ſolid, hard and dry ak, of what height 

and thickneſs you think proper, bore the middle. of the 
wood one third or a quarter of its diameter, after which di- 
vide the whole height into equal parts, each exactly correſ- 


ponding with the sky-rockets you deſign to fix upon them, but 


— a ſmall matter ſhorter ; all theſe diviſions are cut ſlop- 
ing downwards, except the uppermoſt, which muſt run out 
In a cylinder, On the rims of each of theſe diviſions make 
a groqve all round, of about a fingers breadth; in theſe 

grooves bore ſmall holes, by which the fire may be conveyed 
through pipes from the cavity of the tube, to light the tockets 
that ftand behind the paper cartouches, which muſt be made 
men tn to the wood, leaſt they ſhould fly up along with the 
TOC 

The conſtruction of the hollow tube in this and other ſuch 
like tubes is expreſſed in Fig. 45. A, the fire-ftars and ſparks, 
interſperſed with corn-powder. B, a box filled with paper or 
crackers. ©, a fire-ball or water-globe, which of them you 
Pleaſe. D, another box filled with crackers. The hollows 
between theſe fires are filled up with corn-powder, to blow 
up the globes and boxes one after another, 

The ftars and ſparks made uſe of on this ous are pre- 
pared in the following manner. 
| Take of beaten ſaltpetre five pound and a half, mpal-pow- 
der two pound four ounces, and brimſtone one pound twelve 
ounces. 

Meal powder three pound, ſaltpetre ſix pound, brimſtone 
one pound, camphir half an ounce, tanners bark two ounces, 
or elſe ſaw-duſt ; all finely fifted and era with linſeed 


dil. 


Meal 


| 


Sen oor of Ant 30; 
Meal powder one pound, ſaltpetre four pound, brimſtone 


* a pound, and pounded glaſs fix une i with 
linſeed oil. 

Saltpetre balf a pound, brimſtone two ounces, antimony 
one ounce, and meal powder three ounces, ., 

Saltpetre half a pound, brimſtone three ounces, antimony 
one ounce, and iron file-duft half an ounce, . .. 

Saltpetre two pound, meal powder ten pound, and Windes a 
one pound. 

Saltpetre one pound, brimſtone half a pound, meal powder 
three ounces, and antimony one ounce, 

Saltpetre one pound, ſulphur two ounces, powder of yellow 
amber one ounce, crude: antimony one ounce, meal-powder 
three ounces- 

Sulphur two ounces Jo a half, ſaltpetre. fix ounces, fine 
meal-powder five ounces ; frankincenſe in. drops, miaſtick, 
mercury-ſublimate, of each four ounces ; white amber and 
camphir of each one ounce, antimony and orpiment of . 
half an ounſe. 

Theſe ingredients being well beaten, and ſearced thro! 
a ſearcer, muſt be ſprinkled over with a little glew or gum 
water, and form'd — little balls, of the bigneſs of a ſmall 
nut, then dry'd in the ſun, or near a fire, and lay'd up in a 
dry place, to be ready, on occaſion, for playing off with fire- 
works, When you uſe them, wrap them up in tow, 


The « fllwing Stars are of a Lr n cop, eim to 


He. 


T A K E "OW. ounces of gum-tragacant, or cum-arabick 
pounded and ſifted through a fine ſieve, camphir dif- 
ſolv'd in brandy two ounces, (altpetre one pound, ſulphur 
half a pound, coarſe powder of glaſs four ounces, white am- 


ber one ounce and a half, orpiment two ounces'; ' incorporate. 


them, and make ball of them, as directed before. 


T 


Sparks are prepared abies 


AK E ſaltpetre one ounce, ditto — balf an ounce; 


meal-powder half an ounce, and camphir two oun- 
ces; 
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ces; having melted theſe things by themſelves, (when you 
uſe them) put together in an earthen pot, pour on them wa- 
ter of gum tragacant, or brandy that has had gum arabick, or 
gum tiagacant diſſolv'ꝰd in it; that the whole may have the con. 
ſiſtence of a pretty thick liquid; this, done take on: 
ounce of lint,' which before has been boil'd in brandy, vine. 
gar, or ſaltpetre ; when dry, throw it into the compuj.. 
tion, mix und ſtir it about, till it has ſoak'd it up; then 
roll them up in pills about the bigneſs of great pins- heads, 
und fet them to dry, having firſt ſprinkled them with meal. 
wder. | * ee 
Y 2 of theſe pyramidical tubes and fire- works, are now 
and then fired in large rooms, upon grand entertainments in 
miniature, wherein are enploy'd odoriferous pills, and other 
ingredients, that have a fragrant ſmell; "theſe pills are com. 
- monly compoſed of Storax Calamita, benjamin, gum-juniper, 
of each two ounces ; Olibanum, maſtick, frankincenſe, white. 
amber, yellow amber, and camphir, of each one ounce ; alt. 
petre three ounces ; lime-tree-coal four ounces ; beat theſe in. 
gredients very fine, pulverize and incorporate them toge- 
ther; and moiſten it with roſe-water, wherein before you 
 havediſfoly'd ſome gum-arabick or gum-tragacant, you may 
form them into pills, and dry them in the ſun, or before ; 
A 


Single Tubes, or Caſes. 


A RE only filled with compoſitions, and to the outſide 
are faſtened ſome crakers, ſerpents, or cartouches; theſe 
Caſes being generally round and uniform, like a cylinder, you 
are to trace out a winding line from the top to the bottom, on 
which cut holes to the depth of two or three inches, See Fig. 
46. B and C. Into theſe holes contrive to fix paper cate 
with wooden bottoms, wherein you may put any ſort of rock- 
ets you pleaſe, as you ſee in A and E; but take care you pro- 
vide little holes, to lead from the great tube to the corn-pow- 
der under your rockets, X 


Another fire-tube is delineated Fig. 47, This is ſurround- 
ed with cartouches, diſpoſed in a ferpentine order, like the firlt, 
which are glewed and nailed as ſecure as poſſible; out of theſe 

| 35 , 2 | ale 
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ate diſperſed vent numbers of ſquibs; as for the reſt, they bays 
N vatking but what is common. in others. 


Anther Fire Tube. 


HE e of this cylinder is by : a cord divided | 
into a certain number of equal parts, and being brought 
into a poligonal figure, cutting away the convex part, it is 
brought into angles. | 
Then bore the plain ſides with a number of holes perpendi- 


cular, ſo as to penetrate obliquely to the great boring in the 


mo oh ; — theſe hows thruſt crackers, ſquibs, or ſerpents. 
1 . 
Fi «oy exhibits a tube, whoſe length is ſix diameters of 
its thickneſs. ' The cylinder being divided round the rim into 
fix parts, then ſubdividing each of thoſe into ſeven parts, -re« 
ſerve one of them for the liſt, between each of which make 
channels, which being fix in number, place little mortars of 
the ame dimenſions therein, 
The mortars muſt be turned of wood; bore the bottoms 
and add a chamber to them, as you ſee at E, each chamber 
muſt be one third or one half of the depth of the fluting, and 
the breadth one ſixth only, Theſe chambers are deſigned to 
hold corn powder. 

Secure thoſe mortars on the outſide with ſtrong paper caſes, 


and nail them faſt in the hollow channels, whoſe cavity they 


are to fit exactly; their length may be doubled to their breadth; 
each mortar muſt contain a globe made of paper, with a woden 
bottom, and their chambers muſt be charged with corn pow- 
der, | 
Theſe mortars fix in a ſpiral line, one only i in ach fluting, 
with iron ſtays, and bind the middle with an iron plate, faf- 


tened on each fide of the interſtices ; but before you fix the 


mortars, you muſt not forget to pierce little holes in the tube, 
and to fix the touch-holes of your mortars exactly upon them, 
priming both with meal powder, Every thing relating to this 
may be plainly conceived in the figure, where A and B ws won 
the mortars, and C the globe or cartouch, 
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EESE, in n fire-works, are a great number of ſtrong 


Ars diſcharged at once. 
Charge of Cartoucbes, or Boxes, | 


ME AL powder 10 ounces, ſaltpetre one pound eight 
ounces, brimſtone four ounces, and charcoal four ounces 
and a half. 
Meal powder fourteen ounces, faltpetre five ounces, . brim- 
Kone two ounces, and charcoal three ounces. 
| Meal powder one pound, faltpetre three quarters of a 
pound, brimftone four ounces and half, tanners bark or ſaw- 
duft two ounces and charcoal four ounce. | 


Charge for Fire Tubes. 


* EAI. powder Ti pound, faltpetre four pound, char- 
"= coal two pound, roſin half a pound, tanners bark five 
| Ounces, moiſtened with a little linſeed oil. 

Meal-powder three quarters of a pound, ſaltpetre four 
pound, brimftone ten ounces, and ſaw-duſt four ounces. This 
charge may be uſed dry. 

Meal-powder five pound, faltpetre three pound, charcoal 


one pound fix ounees, roſin three quarters of a pound; not 
3 


A 4 Preſervative for Mood againſt 11 re. 


* 18 being a neceſſary article in the execution of fire- 

4 works, it will not be improper to ſet it down in tis 
ce. 

. Take brick - duſt, aſhes, and iron. filings, of each an * 

uantity; put them together in a pot, pour glew-water or 

fre upon it, then put it near the * and when warm ſtir it 

. together. 


iron reports fixed either in a poſt or plank, and with 2 


| 


o& + DB -» „ wy oe mo ws, 
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together. With this ſize waſh over your wood - work, and 


when dry repeat it, and it will be proof againſt fire. . 


The Manner of preparing and making Letters * Names 1 


ire- Mori. 


BY RNING letters may be repreſented after ſeveral 
methods. e 8 
Order a joiner to cut capital letters, of what length and 
breadth you pleaſe, or about two foot long and three or four 


inches wide, and an inch and a half thick; hollow out of 


the body of the letters, a groove, a quarter of an inch deep, 
reſerving for the edges of the letters a quarter or half an inch of 
wood. If you deſign to have the letters burn of a blue fire, 
then make wicks of cotton or flax, according to the bigneſs 
and depth of the grooves in the letters, and draw them leaſurely 
through melted brimſtone, and place them in the grooves; 
bruſh them over with brandy, ſtrew meal powder thereon, and 
again with brandy and thin diſſolved gum- tragacant, and on 
that ftrew meal powder again; when dry drive ſmall 
tacks all round the edges of the grooves, and twiſt ſmall wire 
to thoſe tacks, that it may croſs the letters and Keep the cot- 
ton or flax cloſe therein; then ay over it brandy paſte; ſtrew 
over that meal-powder, and at laſt glue over it a _— paper. 
If you would have the letters burn white, diſſolve ſix pound 
of ſaltpetre, and add to it a little corn-powder ; in that dip 
your wicks of cotton or flax. You may inſtead thereof uſe dry | 
touch-wood, which cut into pieces of an inch thick; put them 


in melted faltpetre over à fire, let them lay therein till 


the ſaltpetre is quite ſoaked thro* the wood, after which mix 
powdered ſaltpetre with good ſtrong brandy ; take ſome cotton, 
and with a ſpatula or your hands, work that, the ſaltpetre 
and brandy, together ; then ſqueeze it out, ſtrew the cotton 
over with powder'd ſaltpetre, and thereof make wicks, having 
placed firft the touch- wood in the grooves, lay the wicks 
over that and the vacancies about it, and then proceed to 
wy it tight and ſecure, as has been directed above, See 
ig. 40. Lt: | 
Bere is another method for burning letters without 
grooves, and this is done by boreing ſmall holes in the letters 
of about an inch diſtance, ond from the other; the W 
N 0 
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of thoſe holes muſt not be above the eighth of an inch; into 


them put and glew caſes, ram'd with burning charges; but 


theſe letters do not burn ſo long at the others, except the 
charges are long. 

222 for burning of letters i is uſed, when they 
are form'd by a ſmith of coarſe wire, about a quarter of an 
inch thick; when this is done get ſome cotton ſpun into 
match-thread, but not much twiſted, to two yards of this 
take one pound of brimſtone, ſix ounces of ſaltpette, and two 
ounces of antimony, melt theſe ingredients in a kettle, firſt 
the brimſtone by itſelf, and then the reſt altogether ; when 
melted, put in the match-thread and - ſtir it about, till 
it has drawn in all the matter; then take it out, and 
ſtrew it over with meal - powder, let it dry, and wind it about 
- the white letters; faften theſe upon a board, that has been 
well laid over with a preſervative to keep it from firing. 
When, you have lighted one letter, all the reſt will take fire 
immediately. 

Letters cut in a ſmooth board, which is made to llide i in 
grooves of a cheſt are ordered tha. The lid of the box is 
made full of holes for diſperſing the ſmoak of the lamps, or 
wax-tapers, which are ſet behind, to illuminate the letters, 


behind the cut out letters is paſted oil paper of various colours, 


which, when the lamps are lighted, has a fine effect. By 
theſe means, various changes may be made, -in repreſenting 
devices, names, coats of arms, &c, But this way is mare 


practiſed on the ſiage i in plays than in fre: work. 
: Charge for Burning Letters with C aſe 


M E A L-powder fix ounces, fkpetr one pound, mix'd 
>. with Potrolio oil. | 

Meal- powder three quarters of a pound, ſaltpetre nine 06 85 
and brimſtone three ounces, mix'd up dry. 

Meal-powder five ounces, ſaltpetre ſeven ounces, bil- 
ſtone three ounces, and file-duſt half an ounce; moiſtened 
with linſeed oil. 


To 
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15 LY and ria. Loading fires, Tae: and e. 
matches. | F 
| | 79% * £5 £84 4 
7 I R E-works belig of various kinds ddd ese it is 
impoſſible to aſſign certain rules for their ſeveral perfor- 
mances. But to ſay ſomething of what concerns a | maſter's - + | 
praiſe, it is to be obſerved, that great fire-works are not to be 
fred above once or twice at moſt ; for it would not be 
deemed an artful performance to fire one cartouch after an- 
other ; likewiſe the match - pipes, the moſt preferable of 
which are either iron, lead, or wood, and ſhould be 
ſtrengthened or - cloſely twiſted round with the ſinews of 
beaſts, ſteeped in diſſolved Feather-white, and filled with flow 
charges, which ought to be well tried. Or elſe furniſhed 
with match-thread of Stupinen, dry and well prepared, and 
afterwards either joined to the grooves made in the boards, 
or only laid free from one work to another. The joining 
of the pipes muſt be well cloſed and luted with potter's 
clay, ſo as to prevent the fire from breaking out; theſe pipes 
muſt alſo have little vent holes to give the fire air, or elſe 
it would be ſtifled, or burſt the pipes; but theſe holes muſt 
be ſo contrived, that the flame may vent itſelf in the open air, 
and at ſome diſtance from the works, ſo as to prevent touch- 
ing them. | 
All burning matches are to be as diſtant from the ma- 
chiges as poſſible, to prevent accidents, _ | 
A particular direction for conducting your trains and fu- 
zees, cannot be given, becauſe of the variety of poſtures, ſi- 
tuations and'contrivances of machinery; thoſe rules already 
given will be ſufficient for the ingenious; add to this the ad- 
vantage a novice in this art, may gather from the ſufficient 
direction in this matter from the figures, which, with much 
care and induſtry, have been traced out for their . information. 


and benefit. ; | 
Charges for Fuxees, or Leading-matcyes. 


E A L-powder three ounces and a half, faltpetre four 
dunces, brimſtone one ounce and three quarters, | and 
charcoal one ounce and three quarters. 
Meal- powder three ounces, ſaltpetre nine ounces, brim- 
ſtone four ounces and a half, and charcoal half an ounce. 


3 Meal- 
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Meal-powder four ounces, charcoal half an ounce, and 
coarſe coal half an ounce, 


' Meal-powder half a part, faltpetre three ie brimſtone 
rages . and een one part: this laft i is very flow. 


Oo Water- balls 


A Th s, in fire- ET are made of different faſhions, 

ſome are globular, ſome oval, ſome conical, ſome ey lin. 
drical, and others in the form of a pendant or drop. 

"The water-balls are commonly made of knitted cord-bags 


or of wood, thoſe made of bags are el! like oftriches eggs, 
and are © 


1. Fild with their proper hk 

2. The outſide is dipd in glew, and wound about with 
hemp or flax, till it is a quartar of an inch thick thereon, 

3. This ball is then coated over with'cloth, and about the 
touch-hole i is glewed over with a piece of leather. 

4. The touch- hole i is bored with a gimlet, and ſtop'd with 
a wooden peg. _ 

5. At the botton of the globe pierce a ſmall hole thro' to 
the compoſition, in which faſten a ſmall copper-pipe, furniſh: 
ed with a paper report, together with a leaden balance; glew 
the report faſt to the ball, then dip the ball in melted pitch, 
open the touch-hole, and prime it with a quick burning 
char 
2 Thicke balls keep a long time under water, before they 

riſe, and if a true balance is not obſerved in the lead, or the 
ball is overcharg'd, they will fink to the bottom and burn out, 
therefore you muſt well obſerve, that when a water-ball with- 
out the balance is two pound weight, you muſt give it 
four, or four ounces and a half of lead, but if it weighs one 
pound and a half, balance it with three or three punces and 
a half. 
' Water-balls or globes made of — which ſwim and 
burn upon the water without any further effect, are of two 
ſorts, viz. ſingle and double, the ſingle ones are made 
thus : have a hollow globe turn'd ſomewhat oblong, with 
a vent-hole, fill that with a good and approv'd charge, but 
Not too cloſe, prime the end with ſome meal-powder, then 
4 285 a Ropplei in the hole, which muſt be thrice as thick, 20 


the 
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the ſhell of the globe, in which beforehand the counterpoiſe is 
Caft of lead ; when dry, make a hole at top, large enough for 
a two ounee cracker to enter, through this ram down the 
charge in the globe, and fill it quite full with the fame com- 
poſition ; then glew it over with a paſte-board : and laſtly x 
a ſmall copper pipe through the ſtopple, having boared a bole 
through it for that purpoſe ; to the pipe faſten a paper report, 
when this is done dip the whole in pitch: theſe are cad ſingle 
water-globes. Both ſort of globes are, for the better ſe- 
curity, twiſted and tied round with ſe vera! rows of ſtrontz 
packthread. 

Double water globes are ſuch which after one is fired, 
diſcharges another. Theſe have chambers at bottom w! ich 
are fill'd with gum-powder ; on theſe put 2 cover of thick 
leather, which has ſeveral e in the middle, and goes clofe 
to the ſide; on this ſtrew meal. powder, and place thereon a 
fite-globe, which is charged. Fig. 52. will demonſtrate the 
conſtruction with more eaſe than a long leſſon; obſerve, 


I. That the little chamber at bottom ought to be the fifth 
of the breadth of the you globe, and that its height be one 
and a half thereof, Hig 


2. That the water-ball B, ſhould be encompaſe with a 
water-ball compoſition, as you ſee by H. 


3- The partition C is for this purpoſe, that when the pow - 
der in it ſhall have the fire conveyed to it through the pipes 
E F G, it may with more force blow up the ball, in the 
body of the firſt ; ; this taking fire at the hole D, will burn 
upon the water for ſome time, and then, to the aſtoniſhment 
of the ſpectaters, on a dl it will blow up the ball that was 


| in it. 


4. Vou muſt be very careful to ſecure the 4 pices of lea- 
ther or board that covers the little chamber, leaſt it ſhould 
be blown up by the compoſition of the greater globe, before 
it is all burn'd out. a e 


low 


enn 
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Ui to charge a Mater. glibe with many Crackers. 


AK E, for this purpoſe, a ſingle water-globe, which 
may be round or of an oval form, fill the ſame with. 
the compolition hereafter mentioned. Hollow the outſide 
thereof in ſeveral places. to the ſize of your reports or crackers, 
which are to be fix'd in them; to each of the crackers be- 
longs a ſmall copper tube, fill'd with meal - powder, which 
are to be fitted to the ſmall holes in the flutings, in the man- 


ner as expreſſed in the print, where. Fig. 53. A are the 


flutings. B the little holes for the fuzees, C the upper orifice 
for priming, D the hollow ſtopple, through which the ball 
is primed, E the form of the crackers, which are to be fix'd 

in the flutings, F little fuzees belonging to them. 


Hoi ts | prepare. a Mater. mortar, or Mater. pump with 
: ſeveral Tubes. © | 


AK E ſeven wooden tubes, wrap them about with cloth 
that is either pitch'd or dipp'd in glue, twiſting them 
round very tight with packthread? Their height, thickneſs 
and diameter you may order as you think proper, only allow- 
ing the middlemoſt a greater height than the reſt; bind them 
together in one cylindrical] body; to the. bottom fix a round 
board with nails, and then with ſtrong glew ſtop up all the 
crevices to prevent the air getting to the compoſition : this 
done fill the tubes according to the order repreſented in Fig. 54. 
Firſt pour into each tube, a little corn- powder, about half an 
inch high; upon that put a water-ball A, upon that a flow 
compoſition; then again corn- powder; upon which put a wa- 

ter- globe fill'd with ſquibs, as you ſee in B, on that again a 
low compoſition, then corn-powder, ; and then a light ball, 
as may be ſeen in C, over this put a third time a flow 
 compoſition.on corn-powder, as before, which you muſt cover 
with a wooden cap; on this fix running rockets, not too cloſe, 
but to leave room enough between for a wooden caſe fill'd 
with a water compolition ; the remainder of the tube fill with 
a flow charge; and cloſe it up. Your tubes being all fill'd 
| In this manner, get a ſquare or round piece of plank, with a 
round hole in the middle, large enough to receive the ends - 
| . al 
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all the tubes, which cover cloſe, to preſerve the powder and 
compoſition from being wet, this float-board is mark'd with 
the letter D, Fig. 55. Thus prepared, dip it in a quantity of 
tar, or melted pitch, then put the rocket E, or a ſmall wood- 
en tube fill'd with a ſtrong compoſition that will burn on the 
water into the orifice of the middle tube; the compoſition of 
which ſhould be more flow than of the reſt. Fg 
If you would have the tubes take fire all round at once, you 
muſt pierce the ſides of the great one with ſmall holes, cor- 
reſponding with thoſe in each of the other tubes; by this means 
the fire may be convey d to all of them at once, and conſume - 
them equally and at one time ; but if you would have them 
burn one after another, you muſt cloſe them well up with 
ſteboard, and to each tube fix a fuzee of communication, 
f1Pd with meal- powder or a flow compoſition, thro? which 
the fire-may be convey'd from the bottom of that which is 
conſumed, to the orifice of that next to it, and ſo on ſuccef; 


ſively to ſuch as have not been fired, 


ow to C auf a large Water- globe, with ſeveral little 2 
and with Cracters. | | 


f A v E a wooden cylinder made, let the , orifice thereof 
be at leaſt one foot diameter, and its height one and a 
half; let there be a lodge or chamber at bottom to hold the 
| powder, which muſt be confin'd therein, by a tampion or 
ſtopple joined to a round board, fitted exactly to the inſide 
of the globe, through the middle of the ſtopple muſt paſs 
an iron tube fill'd with meal-powder ; then prepare fix water- 
balls, or more if you think fit, fo that when all are ſet toge- 
ther in the circumference of the globe, they may fill up that 
Circle ; each of theſe balls muſt be provided with an iron · fuzee 
in its orifice, fill'd with meal powder. Having charged the 
chamber of the globe with corn-powder, let down the 
forementioned board with the ſtopple upon it, then range the 
ſix water-balls, cover them with another round board, that 
has ſix little round holes, correſponding with the fix iron 
fuzees of the balls, and which muſt a little ſurmount it. This 
laſt board ſpread over with meal and corn--powder mix'd toge- 
ther, and upon it you place as many rockets as the globe can 


hold: in 88 midſt of theſe you fix a large rocket, into whoſe 
 ... orifice 
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 Orifice the iron tube may enter, which is the ſame you ſee 
in E, Fig. 56. 

This tube muſt have holes drill'd all round the plane of the 
* *foreſaid-partition or board, to the end that the fire having 
a communication through them, it my reach the running 
rockets, and at the ſame time fire the water-balls, whoſe 
tubes riſe out of the board, and from thence, after having 
penetrated down to the chamber below, it may blow up 
the whole into the air, and make a great noiſe. See the figure, 
where A points out the ſix water-balls, B the great rocket in 
the middle of the running ones, C the chamber for the powder, 
D a communication, or the iron pipe, to convey the fire to 
the paper cracker, F the globe, which having been adjuſted 
after the manner directed, cover it cloſe round, dip it in tar, 

to preſerve it from the water, 


To prepare the Water Bee-hive, or Bee-fmarm, both ie 
and double. 1 


H E ſingle bee-ſwarm is thus prepared. | Shane. an ob- 
long . turn'd, whoſe length is two diameters of its 


— or proportioned to the height of your rounding rock- 
ets, which place round the wooden tube marked with A ; this 
muſt be of an equal height with the globe, and be fi1l'd with 
a compoſition of three parts of powder, two of ſaltpetre and one 
þ brimſtone; at the lower end of the globe fix a paper cracker 

the letter D is a counterpoiſe of lead, through which you 
convey a little pipe or fuzee, to communicate with the charge 
in the wooden tube; at top fix a round board for a balance; 
F two little holes which convey the fire to the . for blow- 


ing up the rockets. See Fig. 57. 


Heu to prepare 2 Water ain on the aut ſide with \ Running- 
Rackets. | 


G E T eden globe perfectly round and hollow, bore on 
the outſide ſeveral cavities, ſufficient to receive run- 
| ale Fckes, leaving a quarter of an inch between the ex- 
tremities of them, and the compoſition within the ball ; 
then bore the wood, left between each, with a ſmall gimlet, 
fill them with meal-powder, then put in your rockets ; cloſe 


the _ 2 the globe with a wooden cylinder, that has a 
hollow 
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| Hollow top, with a touch - hole to receive the priming, the 
bottom ſtop with a ſtopple, which likewiſe has a conveyance 
to the craker that is commonly fix'd beneath it; between 
which and the ſtopple fix alſo a leaden counterpoiſe, to keep 
the whole upright in the water. See Fig. 58, 


To f Mater globes with ſingle or double ene 


Racke ts. 


FOR the firſt ſort have a globe turn'd with a tube in the. 
i middle, half its diameter wide leaving two inches for 
the placing of ſolid wood at bottom; round this tube bore 
holes for ſmall rockets thereon, after which you burn, with 
-2 red hot wire or ſmall iron, touch-holes, out of the large 
tubes, into the little ones, then fill the globe with the follow- 
ing compoſition, vix. 
_ © Two pound of ſaltpetre, eight ounces of brimſtone, eight 
ounces of meal- powder, twelve ounces of ſaw- duſt this done 
. cloſe the top with a ſtopple, which has a touch- hole in 
the middle, then put a good deal of meal powder in the ſmall 
tubes, up to the touch-holes ; and after you have plac'd your 
rockets upon that, fill the vacancy round with a little corn- 
powder, glew over them paper caps, then dip the globe into 
pitch, but not over the paper covering; fix a counterpoiſe at 
bottom z and when the fire has burn'd half way or further, in 
the large tube, it will communicate through the touch-holes, 
and diſcharge all the rockets at once. 
I be ſecond ſort is done after the ſame manner, only the 
middle tube is not bored ſo wide, becauſe of giving more 
room for two rows of ſmall tubes round it; the firſt row 
next to the tube is bored a little below the middle, the ſecond 
almoſt near to the end thereof ; the touch-holes for the for- 
mer are burnt from the inſide of the great tube, and thoſe of 
the Jatter from the outſide hole are cloſed again with a wooden 
pin: in the large tube you may lodge a firong report of 
iron, charg's with corn-powder, _— a touch-hole left at 
top. See Fig. 59, 60. 


Cbarges for ſingle ater globes. 


c O R N-powder half a pound, ſaltpetre ſix teen pound, 
brimſtone four pound, ivory ſhavings four ounces, ſaws 
duſt boil'd in ſaltpette lee four pound, 


Ma: 
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S Meal- powder one pound, ſaltpetre fx pound, brimſtone 

three pound, iron filings two pound, and roſin balf a pound. 

__ _ Meal-powder four pound, faltpetre twenty-four. pounds, 
brimftone twelve pound, faw duſt eight pound, powdered glaſs, 

half a pound, and camphir half a pound. 

.Corn-powder one ounce, ſaltpetre twelve ounces, brimſtone 
four ounces, and ſaw-duſt three ounces, 

_  Salrpetre twelve ounces, brimſtone four ounces, ſaw-duft 
two ounces, melted ſtuff three e this muſt be ram'd 
in tight. 

Meal-powder one pound four ounces, ſaltpetre 0 one pound 
eight ounces, brimſtone nine ounces, ſaw-duſt five ounces, 
pounded glaſs one ounce, melted ſtuff four ounces 3 mix them 

r with a little linfeed oil. 
Meal powder eight ounces, ſaltpetre five pound, brimſtone 
two pound, copper filings eight ounces and 2a > half, and coarſe 
coal. duſt eight ounces and a half. 

Saltpetre eight ounces, brimſtone three ounces, ſaw-duſt one 
- ounce, and tanners- bark t wo ounces 
.  Saltpetre fix pound twelve ounces, inne two pound 
fourteen ounces, melted ſtuff half a pound, ſaw-duſt one 
pound, coarſe coal. duſt one pound, and pounded glaſs one 
pound, mix'd up and moiſten'd with vinegar. 

Saltpetre two pound twelve ounces, brimſtone two pound 
fix ounces, melted tuff four ounces, ſaw-duſt eight ounces, 
charcoal one ounce and a half, and pounded glaſs three quar- 
ters of an ounce, moiſten'd with . oil, and mix d up 


with a little corn- po der. 


Charges for double Water ger | 


2 S Atpetre four pound ſix ounces, brimflone one pound four 
ounces, ſaw-duſt half a pound, and coarſe-coal duſt fix 
ounces, moiſtened with a little vinegar or linſeed oil. 
Meal-powder one pound four ounces, brimſtone four ounces, 
and charcoal two ounces, moiſtened with Petrolium oil. 
Saltpetre three pound, brimſtone a quarter of a pound, 
and ſaw-duft boiled in ſaltpetre ten ounces, moiſtened a little, 


N. ö Rey barges 
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| Charges for Bee-ſwarms, 


£ 


M. E A L- powder thirteen ounces N a half, ſaltpetre ſix 
| ounces, brimſtone two ounces and a half, fine charcoal 
three ounces, coarſe charcoal one ounce, and fine d 
three ounces. 

Meal- powder three quarters of a pound, ſaltpetre ſix ounces, 
brimſtone three ounces and a half, fine charcoal four ounces, 
and coarſe charcoal two ounces and a half. - 
Meal- powder four parts, ſaltpetre eight parts, brimſtone 
two parts, coarſe charcoal two parts, and fine charcoal one part. 


Oderiferous, or perfumed Water-lalls. 


H AVE balls turned about the ſize of large walnuts, fill 
them with any of the compoſitions ſpecified below ; after 
they are filled and ready, light and put them into water. 


This is generally done in a large room or hall, at grand | 
entertainments, 


The L tions fo them are as „ follows : ; 


GAltpetre four ounces, Storax Calamita, one ounce, frank- 
incenſe one ounce, maſtic one ounce, amber half an 
ounce, civet half an ounce, ſaw-duſt of juniper two ounces, 
ſaw-duſt of cypreſs two ounces, and oil of ſpike one ounce. 
Saltpetre two ounces, flower of ſulphur one ounce, cam- 
phir half an ounce, raſpings of yellow amber half an ounce, 
coal of lime tree wood one ounce, flower of benjamin, or 
Aa odorata half an ounce ; let thoſe which are to be pow- 
dered, be done very fine; then mix them together as uſual. 
Saltpetre two ounces, myrrh four ounces, frankincenſe 
three ounces, amber three ounces, maſtic one eunce, camphir 
half an ounce, roſin one aunce, boiled ſaw-duſt one Ounce, 
* lime-tree coals half an ounce, bees-wa x half an ounce ; mix 
them up with a little oil of juniper, h 
Saltpetre one ounce, myrrh four ounces, frankincenſe two 
ounces and a half, amber two ounces, mother of pearl four 
ounces, melted ſtuff half an ounce, and roſin halt an OUNC® 3 
mix them up with oil of roſes, 
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| Meal-powder three ounces, faltpetre twelve ounces, frank- 
incenſe one ounce, myrrh. half an ounce, and charcoal three 
n mird with oil of ſpike. 


2 The Manner of propering the Melted Supe. 


| Mtn: Ges « pound of fulphur i in ſhallow earthen 
Eh pan, over à clear fire, and as it melts' fling in ſixteen 
A , poutid of ſaltpetre; ſtir them well together with an iron ſpz- 
* ſoon as they are melted take it off the fire, and add 
0 it eight pound of corn-powder ; mix it well together, and 
| | being, cooled, pour out. this compoſition upon a poliſhed mar- 
' ble, or nietal plates, and. then divide it into pieces about the 
fize of a walnut. This compoſition. is chiefly, uſed in military 
fire-works, and not for thoſe 1 am treating of; but for thoſe 
fire-works which are only for pleaſure : it is diſtinguiſh'd by 
warm and cold melted taff, and is Prepared i in the * 
manger: + ; 
Take for the firſt fort. half a a of faltpetre, gritid 
among it three quarters of an ounce of antimony, till one | 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the other; then melt one pound | 
and a half of brimſtone, put the mix'd ſaltpetre and antimony 
to it, and mix them well together; this done put it warm 
into a wooden mould of two pieces, which ſhould be well 
greaſed on the inſide: this Ruff you break afterwards in big- 
ger or leſſer pieces ; it is, on account of its clear fire, uſed to 


| nee ; 
The Manner ; of preparing FY cold melted 2 5 

| ; a 

8 R IN D the above ingredients, or eight ounces of 31. f 
powder, four ounces of ſaltpetre, three ounces of brim- 3 
Kone, and one ounce of coal-duſt, together, till all is of one | 
colour; this done, moiſten that Ruff with the white of eggs, 0 

. gum- water, or ſize, and make thereof a ſtiff dough ; then " 
ſtre on a ſmooth board ſome meal. powder, roll the dough , 

-upon that a quarter of an inch thick, ſtrew again nizal-pow- 8 


der upon it, then cut it in ſquare pieces, and let them dry; 
or elſe form ſmall balls of it, of the ſize of a ſmall nut or tt 
larger ; then roll them in meal · powder * put them up 
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7 prepare « a Globe which burns like a Star, and Os about both. 
on Land and Water. 


0 AUS E a globe to be turned of d ry wood, Shot Gaines 
is the length of a half pound or a pouRd rocket : divide 


this globe into two equal parts, in the middle of one of the! | 2 


half globes, on the inſide, make a cavity, deep, long, and 
wide 3 to hold three or four rockets or crackers, 1⁰ that 
the other half of the globe may be eaſily and cloſely fitted 
upon them; after this take three crackers, one with ſtrong. 


reports and two without any, place them ſo into the hollow, 700 be. 
that the head of the one may lay to the other's neck, and be 


ſo ordered that as ſoon as the one is ſpent, the other may take 5 
fire and force the globe back, and thus alternately from one to 


the other till it comes to the report, which finiſhes. Care. a 


muſt be taken that the fire paſſes not from the firſt. to the next 
cracker, before it has quite conſymed the fiiſt; but as I have 
given A caution in the article about rockets that run. on a cord, 
the ſame may be obſerved here. 

Having taken care to fix the rockets, cover theth with the” 
other hal 


if globe, and Join them - Ld, with ſtrong paſted. 

paper. : 

To charge Globes which his on Land, with Hi and FOI 
Crackers, | 


AKE a hollow wooden globe, which has a hich bole | 
at the top, in the form of a ſmall cylinder; fill it with _ 
an aquatic compoſition quite full ; then bore into the charge 
five or ſix holes. about half an inch wide, in which put iron 
petards or crackers, which run tapering ; provide them at the 
lower end with a ſmall touch-hole, and cover the top with a, 
tin-plate, in which there is four holes, which you muſt cloſe 
up with wads of paper or tow, after you bave filled them 
with the beſt corn · powder: and when you fire them on even 
ground, you will fee them leap as often as a cracker goes off, 
See Fig. 61. | 
The other ſort is not much unlike the firſt; except that to 
this you add a certain number of crackers, which are diſpoſed 
as you may obſerve in Fig. 62. A the crackers, B the 
— | * | He 
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' How the Globes, diſcharg'd out of a Mortar, are made and 

F IRS T find the mouth of the mortar, and divide it in 

twelve parts; then have a globe turn'd of wood, which 
is two diameters of the mouth high; divide the diameter in 

ix equal parts, and let the height between A and C be the 
diameter of the globe, the radius of the ſemi-circle C I, ſhall 

de one ſixth, or half the height of the globe, the thickneſs of 
the wood H T, ſhall be ,* of the above diameter, and the 
thickneſs of the cover of the diameter of the globe; the dia. 
meter of the cavity of the globe five ſixths of its whole diame- 
ter ; the height of the priming chamber B F ſhall be one ſixth 
and a half of the diameter, but its breadth only one ſixth ; 
the diameter of the touch-hole is one fourth or one ſixth of 
that of the chamber: for the better underſtanding theſe direc- 
tions, ſee Fig. 63. | Mb : | 

The manner of filling theſe globes is thus. "WG 
Take hollow canes or common reeds, cut them into lengths 
to fit the cavity of the globe, and fill them with a weak com- 
poſition made of three parts meal- powder, two of coal, and 
one of brimſtone, moiſten'd with a little linſeed oil; except- 
ing the lower ends of them, which reſt upon the bottom of the 
lobe, which muſt have meal - powder only, moiſten'd like- 
wiſe with the ſame oil; or ſprinkled over with brandy and 
dry'd : the bottom of the globe cover with meal- powder mix'd 
with an equal quantity of corn-powder ; the reed being fill'd 
in this manner, ſet as many of them upright in the cavity of 
the globe, as it will contain; then cover it well at top; and 
wrap it up with a cloth dip'd in glue, the priming muſt be of 

the ſame compoſition with the reeds. 

I be globes repreſented ; Ne 97 and 98 are contrived like 
the above, only the firſt of theſe is fill'd with running rock- 
ets, and the laſt with crackers, ſtars, and ſparks, ' interſperſed 
with meal-powder ; and put promiſcuouſly over the crackers; - 
the figures are ſo plain, that I need not give any further ex- 


planation. | | 
Ns 99 is the repreſentation of a globe, which plainly ſhews 
its conſtruCtion ; the great globe which contains the leſſer is 
the ſame 23 deſcribed above; for it is charged with running 
he RE rockets 
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rockets; as that of 97. However with, this difference, that 
this is lined but with ſingle rockets, and the other is fill'd up 
with them. In the midſt of theſe rockets fix a globe in a cy- 
lindrycal form, with a flat bottom, and a chamber and touch- 
hole at A, the cavity of this inner globe is fill'd with iron ctack- 
ers, and cover'd with a flat covering: the priming chamber 
fill with the fame compoſition as has been directed for 
the above globes; the fuzecs muſt be fill'd with good 
meal-powder. | : 7 G. 
Ns 100 ſhews another ſort of globe, which is prepared. 
thus. Firſt get a wooden globe, in the middle whereof fix a. 
mortar with a little chamber for powder, round which form. 
a lodge, for ranging paper tubes, this lodge muſt have a 
groove or channel, fill'd with meal- powder, to convey the 
fire all round; this done, put a globe into the mortar, fill'd 
with running rockets, crackers, reeds, or ſtars and ſparks 
and having placed your paper tubes fill's with running rock- 
ets round the groove, cover them about with ftrong paſted 
paper and cloth, dipp'd in glue, as has been directed. The 
figure of this globe will illuſtrate the deſcription, A ſhews 
the mortar, B the touch-hole, C the priming chamber, D 
the priming of the mortar, E in the other . figure repreſents 
the order in which the paper tubes are placed upon the 
groove, „ 5 | _ 


20 form Letters,and all Sorts of Figures which may be repreſent- 
ed in the open Air in a dark Night. 


ROVIDE a wooden globe of the fame form, height, 

breadth and thickneſs, as thoſe already deſcrib'd, only the 
priming chamber muſt be the height and breadth. of one 
ſixth of the diameter of the whole globe. Beſides this cham- 
ber there muſt be another B, for corn-powder, the height 
and breadth muſt be equal to 2g of the diameter of the globe, 
the vent-hole muſt be a quarter of the powder or prim- 
ing- chamber; you muſt alſo have another globe in a cy- 
lindrical form, the bottom of which muſt be rounded on 
the outſide, as may be obſerved in the ſame figure by F, 
the cover muſt be let a little into the inner ſurface of the 
cover of the great globe, to keep it firm, placing this leſſer 
globe perpendicularly over the chamber, which is Ald with 
corn-powdor, 3 1 
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Fill the cavity 'of the little globe with running rackets 
ſtars and ſparks, as may be ſeen in the figure at the bottom 
of the large globe; having furniſhed the vent-hole with 
meal and the chamber with corn powder, put about the 
ſmall globe the ſame compoſition, mix*d promiſcuouſly toge- 
ther, and on this fit a flat wooden ring, very tight to the 
globe, in which bore holes, as you ſee in Fig. 101. Your 


globe being thu prepared, take two long thin ſlips of whale. 


bone, which bend eaſily without breaking; join them to- 
gether parallel, 


ſo as to have their bendings oppoſite to each 
bother, and make a frraight piece; take two of theſe long 
pieces and join them as is ſeen in A by two ſhorter pieces 
at both ends, ſo as to make a right angled paralelogram, 
RS TU within this frame form your letters, either of wire 
or whale-bone, placing each about a hands breadth from 
the other; and having fix d your letters, wrap them neatly 
round in quick tow from one end to the other, taking care 
that none of it entangle about the frame, leaſt when the let- 
ters burn, their flame ſhould be confounded in one another ; 
then ſteep your letters in, brandy, wherein before you have 
diſſolv'd ſome gum-arabick, and in drying, ftrew them 
over with meal-powder ; if you would have your letters 
deſcend prependicular to the horizon, you muſt faften two. 
ſmall weights to your frame, at T and U, but if parallel to 
the plane of the horizon, you muſt have a weight at each cor- 
ner; having order'd it thus, bend it round to go in the in- 
ner circumference of the great globe, and let it reſt perpen- 
dicular on the wooden ring, and fill the empty places about 
the letters with meal-powder ; then cover it up, and prepare 


the globe hit bor the ehe, as uſual; it will have a delight 
— eflect. | 


T prepore. the Quick Tow. 75 


AKE either flax, hemp, or cotton, of two or abe ſtrands, 
twiſt them ſlightly and put them into a clean glaz'd ear- 
Fn pan, pour on them good white-wine- vinegar four parts, 
urine two parts, brandy one part, purified ſaltpetre one part, 
ome powder + one part, boil it all together over a quick fire, 


* till 


* 
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| tl all the moiſture is evaporated ; then ſtrew meal-pow- 


der on an even board, and roll your match therein, then let it 
dry either in the ſun or ſhade, This fort of match burns and 


conſumes very quick, but if you would have it burn flower, 


make the liquor weaker, boiling the match in ſaltpetre and 


vinegar only, and ſtrewing meal-powder in it, let it dry. 


Another ſort of match is made by ſome which is not twiſted 
at all, but only dip'd in brandy for ſome hours, then pow- 
dered over with meal-powder.and dry'd ; ſome diffolve a little 


gum arabic or tragacant in the brandy, this will make it ſtick 
the better to any thing. | | 


** prepare the leb Ball, proper to be Gee at Ban- 


Tes. 


* A K E two pound of 8 four pound of _ 


brimſtone, four pound of roſin and four pound of coal, 


and half a pound of pitch; having powdered all theſe ingredi- | 


ents, put them into a kettle or laz'd earthen pan, over 2 
cdal fire, and let it melt; then throw as much hemp, or 


flax, into it as may be ſufficient - to ſoak it up; then 


take it off the fire, and whillt i it is cooling, form it into 
balls. 4 


. You may wrap think up in tow, and put them ener into 
rockets or globes, 


To trepare the Paſte for Stars and Sparks. 


AKE five ounces. and a half of meal - powder, one 


pound twelve ounces of brimſtone. Or, 
Take three pound of meal- powder, fix pound of ſalt- 


petre, one pound of brimſtone, two pound of camphir, and 


two ounges of tanner's bark or faw-duſt. Moien all theſe 
ingredients with linſeed oil, | 


Take, meal.powder one pound, falepetre four ds, brim- 


tone half a pound, and powder d glaſs ſix ounces 3 e 
with a little linſeed ol! 
Saltpetre half a. pound, brimſtone two e antimony 
one ounce, and meal - powder three our ces. | f 
Saltpetre half a pound, brimſtone three ounces, a 
one ounce, and iron file-duſt half an ounce. 
Saltpetre two pound, meal powder ten pound, and brim- 
None one pound. | d © 5 _—— tre 


% 
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Saltpetre one pound, brimſtone half a pound, meal - powder 


three ounces, and antimony one ounce. 


Having mixed and prepared your ingredients, boil ſome 
flax in faltpetre lee and camphir, then cut it ſmall and mix it_ 
up with any of the above compoſitions which muſt be moiſten- 
ed with either the white of eggs, gum, or fize: form this into 


little balls of the fize of a hazel-nut, ſtrew them over with 


meal poder and let them dry. 
To cauſe the ſtars to burn very bright, make your com- 


85 poſition of one ounce and three quarters of ſaltpetre, three 


quarters of an ounce of brimſtone, and a quarter of an ounce 
of powder, 


Saltpetre two pound, brimſtone fourteen pound and a half, 
and meal- powder fix ounces, 


The paſte or melted ſtuff above mentioned, is alſo made uſe 


of for the ſame pu rpoſe, _ in tow. 


To project Globes from a 7 and the Quantity of Pewder 
required for that Purpoſe. 7 


T H E globes being-of wood, it is is that the char- 
ges fy them ſhould be agreeable to their ſubſtance, for 
which end they are firſt weighed, allowing for each pound of 


its weight a quarter of an ounce of gun- powder. For ex- 


ample, if your globe weighs forty pound, you muſt, to .dif- 


charge it, allow ten ounces of powder. 


The charge is thus performed; put the powder into the Fg 
chamber of the mortar, and cover it with ſtraw, hay, hemp, 
or flax, ſoas to fill it quite full; or if the chamber of the 
mortar be too big, get one turned of wood equal in height 
and breadth to the chamber of the mortar, that contains the 
charge of powder required; pierce this with a red hot wire, 
from the bottom of the wood te the centre of the bottom of 
the chamber in it, not perpendicular but ſlanting, as from c 
tob in Fig. A. The place, where the touch-hole begins, 
muſt be mark'd, ſo that you m - it to correſpond with 
the touch-hole of the mortar. hen you would load your 


mortar, cover the bottom of the chamber with a little meal- 
and corn- powder, mix'd- together, and upon that put the 
| „„ T 
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| wooden chamber, in which is the powder * to diſcharge 
the globe; then fix the touch-hole of the globe exactly upon 


the chamber, wrapping it in hemp, Vc. to .make it 532 up- 
right. | 
The mortars contrived on purpoſe for globes are more 
commodious, and one is more certain in projecting them 3 
theſe are caſt as follows: the length of the mortar with the 
chamber, without the bottom, is two diameters of the mouth; 
the bottom is one fifth thick; the chamber is half the diame- 
ter of the mouth long, and a quarter wide, oval at bottom ; 
the ſides are an eighth of the diameter of the mouth thick; 
which is increaſed at bottom to a third; the thickneſs about 
the chamber is a fouth part. | 
Some prepare theſe balls with ſaltpetre four pound, brimſtone 
one pound and a half, powder half a pound, antimony fix 


ounces, and charcoal half an ounce, 
Saltpetre four pound, brimſtone three pound, camphir. 2 4 


e of a n and powder, half a pound. 


— 
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PART uv. 


Tb Art of dying 811 Ks, WorsTE ps, Cor- 
FOG, Sc. of various Colours. 


5 


. E art of ing i in colcirs is of great antiquity, 
as appears both from facred and profane hiſtory ; 
but who. were the firft inventers thereof, is 
_ uncertain ; however, for the generality it is con- 
jectured that like many others it had it firſt birth by accident: 

the juices of certain fruits, leaves, c. accidentally cruſhed, 
are ſuppoſed to have given the firſt hint. Purple, an animal 
juice, found in a muſſel, was firſt diſcovered to be of a tinging 
quality, by a dog's catching one of the purple-fiſhes among the 
rocks, which in eating ſtained his mouth with that pre- 
cious colour: this colour was in ſo high eſteem among the 
Romans, that none but their emperors were ſuffered to wear it. 

I could give the curious a long hiſtorical and ſpeculative ac- 
count concerning this ingenicus art, but being a ſubject not 
ſuitatle to the intent of this work, I ſhall only inform 
my readers in the practice thereof, in as conciſe and plain a 


manner 4. poſſible, My firſt leſſon | is: 


Haw to 35 Sill or 22 of a fine C arniltion Colour. 


71 RS T take to > ball pound of filk, four handfuls of whea- 

tene bran, put it in two pails of water, boil it, pour it in- 
to a tub, and let it ſtand all night ; then take half the quanti- 
ty of that water, put into it z a pound of allum, ; z of a pound 
of red tartar, beaten to a fine powder, and +4 an ounce cf 
fine powdered curcumi ; boil them together, and ſtir them 
well about with a ſtick; after they have boiled for a quar- 
ter of an hour, take the kettle off the fire, put in the filk, 
and cover the kettle cloſe to prevent the ſteam from flying 
out; leave it thus for three hours, then rince your filk in cold 
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| Vater, beat and wring it on a wooden pin, and hang it up to 


diy. | | | 

Then take 3 of a pound of gallnuts, beat them fine, and 
put the powder thereof into a pail of river- water; boil it, 
for one hour ; then take off the kettle, and when you can 


bear your hand therein, put in your filk, and let it lay 
therein an hour, then take it out and hang it up to dry, 


When the ſilk is dry, and you would dye it of a crimſon. 
colour, weigh to each pound of filk + of an ounce of 


cochineel, which beat to a fine powder, and fift it through a 
fine hair ſieve z then put it in the pail with the remaining 
lee, and having mix'd it well, pour it into a kettle, and 
when it boils, cover it well to prevent any duft coming to 


it; after you have put in 4 of a pound, and two ounces and 


a half of tartar, both finely powdered, let it boil for a Z of 
an hour; then take it off the fire, let it cool a little and put 
in the ſilk, ſtir it well with a ſtick to prevent its being cloud- 
ed, and when cold wring it out. If the colour is not d 

enough, hang the kettle again over the fire, and when it has. 
boiled and is grown lukewarm again, repeat the ſtirring of 
the ſilk therein; then hang it upon .a wooden pin which is 
faſtened ina poſt, wring and beat it with a ſtick ; after this, 


rience the dy'd filk in hot lee, wherein to one pound of ſilk, 


you have diſſolved + an ounce of Newcaſtle ſoap, afterwargds 
rince it in cold water. Hang the skeins of raw-filk on a 
wooden pin, putting a little hand-ftick to the bottom part, 
and thus having worked, wrung, and beat it round, you mult 


hang it up to dry. 


Another Methid to dye Silk of a crimſon Red. 


/ AKE of good Roman allum ; an ounce, tartar one 
- ounce, ſpirit of vitriol ; of an ounce, and put them 
pulverized intoa pewter kettle,and pour as much water on them, 


as is ſufficient for the quantity of + an ounce of the ſilk you 


purpoſe to dye; when it is ready to boil, put in the filk, 
which before you muſt boil in bran; boil it for an hour or 


more, then wring it out, and put to the liquor 4 an ounce of 


cochincel finely powdered, and 60 drops of ſpirit of _ 
| when 


* 
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when ready to boil, put in the ſilk again, and let it ſoak for 
four hours ; then take clean water, drop into it a litt'e 
ſpirit of vitriol, rince therein the filk, take it out again, ard 
dry it on ſticks in the ſhade, This will be a high colour, 
but if you would have it of a deep crimſon, you take inſtead 
of ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of ſal- armoniac, to rince your 


ſilk in. * 


| Gmeral | Obfervations in dying Crimſm, Scarlet, Ger 


urple. 


* OUR copper or kettle muſt be of good pewter quite 
clean and free from any ſail or greaſe, 


£ The prepared tartar muſt be w in when the water is 
aber. | 


3: If you intend to dye woollen or worſted yarn, you may 
rut it in the firſt boiling, and let it boil for two hours. 


4. When boiP'd take it out, rince it, clean the Aue and 
* in the water for the cond boiling, 


| . This. focond boiling i is eee e 1 in the ſame manner as 
* the firſt ; then put in cochineel finely powdered, whenvit boils 
hard, fiir it well about, 


6 Then the filk, which before has been waſhed and clean- 

 ſedin the firſt lee, is put in on a winch, which is continually 

turned about, in order to prevent the colours from fixing in 
clouds. | | 


7. When be colour is to your mind, take it - out of the 
copper, rince it clean, and hang it up in a room or a ans 
place, where it may be free from duſt. 


8. You muſt obſerve, that when the aqua-fortis, is put into 
the ſecond boiling, it cauſes a coarſe froth to OY at top: 
en you muſt carefully take off. | 

Hm 
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How to difſoelve the Pewter fir Dyer's Aqua-F, irtit. 


AK E fine pewter, pour firſt a little clear water over 
it, then pour on the aqua-fortis, which will diſſolve it. 


The ſolution is of a whey of milk colour, temper it by add- 


ing more aqua-fortis, till it is clear, The common propor- 
tion is, to one ounce of aqua-fortis'add a quarter of an ounce 
of pewter, 5 3 


To dye a Crimſon with Orchal. 
P T clean water into the copper, and to each pound of 


filk take 12 ounces of orchal: in this turn your filk and 


wring it out; then diſſolve to each pound of ſilk 3 of a pound 
of allum, and as much of white arſenic; in this liquor put 
the ſilk all night to ſoak ; then wring it out; this done, take 
to each pound of ſilk, two ounces of cochineel, two ounces 
of galls, two ounces of gum, with a little curcuma : in this 
boil the filk for two hours; then put in a little zepſie, let it 
ſoak all night, and in the morning rince it out. 


To dye a Violet Colour. 


IRS T boil your filk in bran and allum, as has been 
- ſhewn above; then clean your copper, and with clean 


water, put to each pound of ſilk, one ounce of galls, one 
ounce and a half of cochineel finely powdered, and one ounce 
of gum arabick, boil it together like the crimſon red ; leave 
it all night, and the next morning take out your filk, and 
rince it in fair water. 


9 FR Morſted, Stuff, or Yarn of a Crimſon Colour. 


AK E to each pound of worſted, two ounces of allum, | 


two ounces of white tartar, two ounces of aqua-fortis; 
x an ounce of pewter, + of a pound of madder, and 4 of a 
pound of logwood, put them together in fair water, boiling 
the worſted therein for a conſiderable time; then take it out 
of the copper, and when cool, rince it in clean water: then 


boil it again, and put to each pound of worſted, + of a pound 
of logwood, Another 
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Another Method. 
A K E to eight pound of worſted, fix gallons of water, 
and eight handfuls of wheaten bran; let them ſtan ! 
night to ſettle, in the morning pour it clear off, and, filtrate 
it; take thereof half the quantity, adding as much clear wa- 
ter to it; boil it up, and put into it one pound of allum, 
and half a pound of tartar ; then put in the worſted, and let 
it boil fo: two hours, ſtirring it up and down all the while it 
is bo ling with a ſtick. Then boil the other half part of your 
bran-water, mixing it with the ſame quantity of fair water 
as before ; when it boils, put into it four ounces of cochineel, 
two ounces of fine powder'd tartar; ſtir it well about, and 
© When it has boiled for a little while, put in your ſtuffs : 
keep ſtirring it from one end of the copper to the other with 
a ſtick, or turn it on a winch, till you ſee the colour is ta 
your mind; then take it out of the copper, let it cool, and 
rince it in fair water. : 


Another for Gill. 


HAK E to each pound of ſilk, a quarter of a pound 

of fernambuca, boil it up, and ſtrain it through a 

ſieve i no a tub, and pour water to it, till it is juſt luke- warm: 

in this turn your filk, which before has been prepared as has 

been directed, and when all the ſtrength is drawn out, rince, 
wring and dry it. * 


Another fine Carnation. 


AK E to each pound of filk, after it is rinc'd and dry'd 

four pound of ſafflower, put the ſaflower in a bag, 

and walh it in clean water, till the water comes clear from 
it ; then take the ſaflower out of the bag, preſs it between 
your hands, and rub it afunder in a clean tub ; take to each 
nd of ſilk, four ounces of pot-aſhes, work it well toge- 
ther with the ſafflower, divide it into two parts, pour one part 
thereof into a cloſe ſack, that will keep the pot-aſhes from 
coming out, otherwiſe it will make the ſilk ſpeekled, and 
pour clear water over, to draw the ſtrength out of the 
| ſafflower; 


P 
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aflower ; then take to each pound of filk, a quarter of a pint 


of lemon juice; divide that alſo into two parts, and put each 
to the two quantities of fafflower: hang your ſilk well dryed 
on clean ſticks: and dip it in the firſt part of the liquor con- 


tinually for an hour; then wring it well out, and hang it 
- gain on ſticks : having prepared the other part of the (af- 


flower as you did the firſt, dip it therein as before for tbe 
ſpace of an hour; then wring it well and hang it. up to dry 
ja the ſhade, and you will have a fine colour. 
1 > 9. ; Np 


A Carnatien fer Mos Hen. 


PAK E four ounces of cetuſe, three ounces and a half 

of arſenic, one pound of burned tartar, one pound of 
altum : boil your ſtuffs with tho'e ingredients for two hours; 
then take it out, and hang it\up ; the next morning make + 
dye of two pound of good madder, a quarter of a pound of 
orlean, two ounces of curcumi, and three ounces of aqua- 
fortis. | 5 Ne . 


To dye 4 Carnation on hilt, or Cotton, with Fernambuca, 


T A K E three pound of allum, three ounces of arſenic, 
four ounces of ceruſe; boil your filk or cotton therein 
for an hour; then take it out and rince it in fair water ; after 
which make a lee of eight pound of madder, and two ounces. 
of falt-armoniac, ſoak the ſilk or cotton therein all night, 
then boil it a little in fair water, and put into it one ounce of 
pot-aſhes ; then pour in ſome of the lee, and every time you 
pour, the colour will grow the deeper, ſo that you may bring 

it to what degree or ſhade you pleaſe. _ "4 | 


Another Method. 


T A K E to one pound of filk, cotton, or yarn, one ounce 
of tartar,” and half an ounce of white ſtarch; boil them 
together in fair water ; then put in one quarter of an ounce of 
cochineel, a quarter of an ounce of ſtarch, and a quarter of 
an ounce of pewter, diſſolved in half an ounce of aqua-fortis, 
and mixed with fair water; when the water with the ſtarch and 
tartar has boiled for ſome time, ſupply it with the cochineel 
2 
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and the above aqua-fortis ; put in your filk or whatever you 
have a mind to dye, and you will have tt of a fine colour. 


Another Methed. 


AK E one ounce of tartar, ſtarch and lemon juice of 

each half an ounce, and cream of tartar a quarter of 

an ounce 3 boil them together in fair water, adding a quarter 

of an ounce of curcumi: put in half an ounce of cochineel, 

and a little while aftar one ounce of aqua · fortis, in which you 

have diſſol ved a quarter of an ounce of pewter, and then put 
in your ſilk. 0 * | 


To. dye Yarn or Linnen of a laſting Violet Colour. 


T4 K E one pound of tartar, half a pound of allum, two 
| ounces of fernambuca, and half an ounce of ſaltpetre; boil 
them together, then let them cool a little, and put in your yarn; 

let it ſoak for four hours, keeping the dye hot but not boiling, 
after which rince ard dry it. 


Hv to prepare or ſet a blue Vat for dying. 


H E A ſoft water in a kettle or copper, fling four or five 
handfuls of wheaten bran, together with four pound of 
pot-aſhes into it, when that is diſſolved boil it for an hour, and 
then add four pound of madder ; with this boil it for an 
hour longer, then pour the water into the vat, fill it not full 
by the height of a foot, and then cover your vat; then ſet it 
with indigo and woad, of each fix pound, and two pound of 
| pot-aſhes ; put this into a ſmall kettle in warm. water, jet it 
on a ſlow fire, and let it boil gently for half an hour ſtirring it 
all the while; then pour that to the other liquors already in 
the vat. 155 

To ſet a vat with indigo only, you muſt boil the firſt lee 
with pot-aſhes, four or five handfuls of bran, and half or three 
quarters of a pound of madder; this you boil a quarter of an 
hour, and when ſettled it will be fit for uſe, Then grind your 
indigo in a copper bowl, with an iron ſmooth ball very 
fine, pouring on ſome of the lee, and mixing it together; 
when ſettled, pour the clear into the blue vat, and on the 
ſediment of the indigo, pour again ſome of the lee, this you 

ou 
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; ſhould repeat till you ſee the blue tincture is extracted clearly 
from it. 

It is to be obſerved, that the madder muſt be but ſparingly 
uſed, for it only alters the colour, and makes it of à violet 
blue, which, if you deſign to have, cochineel is the fitter for. 
The mix'd colours in blue are the following: dark blue, 
deep blue, high blue, sky blue, pale blue, dead blue, and 
whitiſh blue. 

By mixing of blue and crimſon, is produced purple, co- 
lumbine, amaranth, and violet colours; alſo from thoſe mix. 
tures may be drawn the pearl, filver, gridelin, &c. colours, 

From a middling blue and crimſon are produced the follow- 
ing colours, viz. the panſy, brown grey, and deep brown. 
Care muſt be taken that in ſetting the blue vat, you do 
not overboil the lee, by which, the colour becomes muddy 
and changeable ; be alſo ſparing with the pot-aſhes, for too 
much thereof gives the blue a greeniſh and falſe hue ; *but 


experience is the beſt inſtructer in this. 


Another Direction how to ſet a Blue Lat; . with 
ſeveral Obſervati ns in the Management thereof, both 


for Silk or Wirſted. 
AK E half a buſhel of clean beech aſhes, well ſiſted, 


of this make a lee with three pails of river or rain- water, 
pour it into a tub, and put in two handfuls of wheaten bran, 
two ounces of madder, two ounces of white tartar finely pow- 
dered, one pound of pot-aſhes, half a pound of indigo pounded; 
ſtir it all well together, once every 12 hours for 14 days ſuc- + 
ceſſively, till the liquid appears green on your fingers, and 
it is fit to dye, however when ready, ſtir it every morning, 


and, when you have done, cover it. 
When you are going to dye filk, firſt waſh the filk, in a freſh | 


warm lee, wring it out and dip it into the vat; you may dye it 
what ſhade you pleaſe, by holding it len or ſhorter in the 
dye. 
When the colour is to your mind, wring the filk, a 1 
ing another tub, ready at hand with a clear lee, rince therein 
your filk, then waſh and beat it in "ne . and hang..4 it up 


to dry, 
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When the vat is waſted, fill it with the lee, but if it 
grows too weak ſupply it with half a pound of pot-aſhes, - 
half a pound of madder, one handful of wheat-bran, and half 


an handful of white tartar ; let it ſtand for eight days, 3 
f it every 12 hours, and it will be again fic for uſe, 


Another Method for Pollen. 


p. ILLa Rab or copper with water; boil it up, 14 put 

pot - aſhes into it ; after it has boil'd with that a little, put 
in two or three handfuls oſ bran, let it boil for ; I of an hour, 
then cover it ; take it off the fire and let it ſettle. 

Pound the indigo as fine as flower : then pour off the above 
lee to it, ſtir it and let it ſettle, and pour the clear lee into the 
vat; then pour more lee to the ſediment, ſtir it, and when 
ſettled, pour that into the vat alſo; repeat this till the nag; is 
waſted. Or, | 

Take to 4 of a pound of indigo, + a pound of por-aſhes, 
; of a pound of madder, three handfuls of borax, let it boil 
for Z an hour, and then ſettle ; ; with this lee grind your 
indigo in a copper bowl ; put this on an old vat of indigo, 


or on a new one of woad, and it will make it fit for uſe in 
24 hours. | 


To dye Silk of a Straw Yellow. 


\AK E allum and rinſe your ſilk well, as has been di- 
rected before, then take and boil to ch pound of filk, 

one pound oſ fuſtie or rocaw, and let them ſtand for + of an 
hour; then put into a tub, large enough ſor the quantity of 
the falk, a ſufficient quantity of that lee and fair water; in this 
rince the ſilk; fill the kettle again with water, and let it boil 
for an hour, and baving wrung the ſilk out of the firſt 
liquor and hung it on ſticks, prepare a ſtronger lee than the firſt, 


in this you dip your ſilk ſo long till the colour i is pur mind. | 


| 4nather Method, 1 ; 


P UT into a clean copper or kettle to each pound of 1 | 

two pound of fuſtick, let it boil for an hour, then put in 
ſix ounces of gall, let it boil together + an hour longer; the 
fuk being allum'd and rinc'd, is turn d about in this colour, 


then 
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then cake i it out of the kettle, and wring it out - dip it in pot- 
-Iſh-lee, and wfing it out again 3 then put it into the copper, 
let it ſoak a whole night, and i in the morning rince, beat it 
ts and hang it up todry. | 


; Of dying $ ith &c. of diferent B 


H E middling colour of bue and yellow produces a light 
green, graſs green, laurel green, ſea-green, &c. 
"All olive-colours, from the deepeſt to __ ligkteſt are no- 
thing elſe but green colours, which walnut- tree root, 
i or ſoot of the renee by, are cg to what ſhade you 
eaſe, 


! . 
1 


A fine Green for dying Sill, 


ARE t one pound of ſilk of a pound of d te 
41 ounces of white tartar, put them together in hot water 
to diſſolve, and when ſo, put in your filk and let it ſoak all 
night, take it out the next morning, and hang it up to dry; 
then take one pound of fuſtic, boil it in four gallons of was 
ter, for an hour long 7 take out the faſtic; fling it away, and 
put into the copper + an ounce of fine beaten verdigreaſe, ſtir it 
about for 2 of an hour, draw it off into a tüb, and let it cool, 
then put into that colour one ounce of pot-aſhes, ſtir it toge- 
ther with a ſtick, dip into it your ſilk, ſo long till you think 
It yellow enough, then rince it in fair water and hang it up to 
" dry.; then dip it in the blue vat, till you think it enough; 
Tince it again and beat it over the pin, and hang it up to dry; 3 
thus you may change the ſhades of your green by dipping ei- 
ther more or Jeſs, in the blue or yellow. | 
For the green, take to one pound of ſilk three ounces of ver- 
digreaſe, beaten to a fine powder, infuſe it in a pint of wine 
, ' vinegar for a night, then put it before the fire, when hot tir 
it with a tick, and keep it from boiling ; in this put your 
ſilk two or three hours, or if you would have it of a light co- 
our, let it ſoak but for g of an hour, then take ſcalding hot wa- 
tet, and in a trough, rub'd over with Newca/tle ſoap, beat and 
Work it up to a clear lather, in this rince your filk, then 
hang it up to dry; rince it again in river-water, beat it well, 
and when' it is well clean'd, and dry'd, dreſ it. hes 
2 | Flow 


+ 6/ 
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8 0 AK your n over night, in ftrong allum water, 
| then take it out to dry; take woad, boil it for an hour 

long; take out the-woid, ànd put in one ounce of powder'd 
verdigreaſe, or according to the quantity you have to dye, 
nn re or def]; ſtir ity together with the linnen, briskly abut ; 
_ put in a. pie ef pot -afh, the bigneſs of an bets ego, 
and you will have your 7 nag of a yellow colour, which 
when din de fle, being put into d blue vat, will burn 


75 te "Yon of a Nor Colar. 
JN a copper of ff g lee put a butidle of woad, and let it 
boil, then pour off t lee, and take to one pound and a half 


of, yarn, half ah, ounce of verdigreaſe, and half an oufice of 
Alum, put it into a quart of brown brafil-wood liquor, boild 
with ler, ſtir. it well together, and pour it in and mix it with 


| 5 wead-lee x in this ſoak your yarn over night ons it will be 
2 | 


Wo . 


2 


Oran lum e. — Ha Black. 
1 14. 


| AK E, af harp lee, put in three pound of brown braſil, 
A. zd let it boil f or, ſome time, then pour off the colour 
from the, chips, into a tub, add to it one ounce of gum+arabick, 
one ounce gf a}lum, one ounce of verdigreaſe ; in this lay your 


[rag ſinnen to ſoak oyer night, and it will be of a good 
2˙ dye Silk an Orange Colour. 


A F T E R you have clean d your kettle well, fill it with 


FX” 
: 


aber, op hah no take to each pound. of filk four 
cs, and f our gunces of orlean, ſift it through 


* Rp * {pore ke ttle; 3 whe well melted, an have 
ANTS HET to let any. 0 NH ingredients . —— the 
kettle the * in your filk, which before you have . prepared 
2240 lum'd as n dir 3, turn it round, on the. winch 

et it bail, . * take zod, wring, it 1 beat it and 

* 3 then. Prepare anothes ke 285 and take to each pound 

ve aunces of gall-nuts, gall-nuts boil for two 

der them opal for the ſame ; oft de ; after which * 


Jt a my — 


a. # — — ** ——_— 3 ke. i 
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in the ſilk for three or four hours, then wring it out, rince, 


beat and dry it. 
Another Orange Colour. 


TOAE the white ſilk inallum water like as you do in dying 
N of yellow; then take two ounces of orleans-yellow, put it 
over night in water, together with one ounce of pot · aſhes: boil 
it up, add to it, after it has boil'd half an hour, one ounce of 
powdered curcumi, ſtir it with a ſtick, and after a little while 
put your allum'd filk into-it for two or three hours, according 
to what height you would have your colour; then rince it 0 
in clear ſoap- ſuds, till it looks clear, afterwards clear it in fair 


< - 


water, and dreſs it according to art. 
A line Brimſtme Yellow for Warſted. 


A K E three pound of allum, one pound of tartar, and 

1 three ounces of ſalt; boil the cloth with theſe mate - 
rials for one hour; then pour off that water, and pour freſh 
into the kettle, make a ler of ſhart and pot-aſhes, let it boil 
well, and then turn the cloth twice of thrice quickly through 
upon the winch, and it will have a fine brimſtone colour. 


A Lemon-Colour, 


AK E three pound of allum, three ounces of ceruſe, 

1 three ounces of arſenic, with theſe ingredients boil the 
doth for an hour and a half; then pour off that water and 
make'a lee of 16 pound of yellow flowers, three ounces of cur- 
cumi ; then draw or winch your cloth through quickly, and 
you will have it of a fine lemon-colour, © | a 


Te aye. an Ollvue-Colour, 
2 O dye this colour obſerve the firſt directions for dy ing 


32 
Fs 

4 

— 


a brimſtone - colour; then make a lee of gall- nuts and 
vitriol, but not too ſtrong; draw your ſtuff quickly, thro, 
three or four times, according as you would have it, either 


| deeper or lighter, 


22 7. 


' KP 
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- a dye a Gold. Colour. 


A VING. firſt-dy'd your filk, worſted, cotton or lin- 
nen of a yellow colour, take to each pound of the 
commodity, one ounce of fiſet-wood or yellow chips, and of 
pot-aſhes the quantity of a bean, boil this for half an hour, 
then put in your filk, and turn it fo long, till the colour is to 
your liking, © NA „ © | 

| The Dutch Manner of dying Scarlet. 


% 


B OIL the cloth in allum, tarter, ſalgemma, aqua-fortis, and | 
pea-flowers, either in a pewter kettle or with aqua-fortis, 
in which pewter is diffolv'd ; then put into the fame kettle, 
ſtarch,” tartar and cochineal finely powdered, ftirring or turn- 

ing the cloth well about, and thus you may, by adding more 
or leſs cochinee}, raiſe the colour to what height you pleaſe. 


General Obſerwations far dying Cloth of a Rad or Scarlet Colour, 


1. FH E cloth muſt be well ſoak'd in a lee made of al- 
I lum and tartar, this is commonly done with two 
parts of allum and one part of tartar. a 

2. For ſtrengthening the red colour, you prepare a water of 
bran or ftarch ; the bran water is thus prepared; take five or 
ſix quarts of wheaten bran, boil it over a {low fire in rain. water 
for a quarter of an hour, and then put it with ſome cold water 
into a ſmall veſſel, mixing it up with a handful of leaven, the 
ſowerer it's made, the better it is; this cauſes the water to be 
ſoft, and the cloth to become mellow; it is commonly uſed in 
| the firſt boiling, and mix'd with the allum water. 

3. Agaric, is an ingredient uſed in dying of reds, but few 
dyers can give any reaſon for its virtue; but as it is of a dry 
ſpungy nature, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that it contracts 
the greaſineſs which might happen to be in the dye. 

4. The uſe of arſenic is not a very neceſſary, but a very 
dangerous ingredient ;- aqua-fortis, or ſpirit of ſalt, will ſupply 
its place as well. f e W ri 5 
5. To give a true diſcription of ſcarlet, it is nothing elk 
but a ſort of crimſon colour, the aqua: fortis is the chief ingre- 
dient for the chance thereof; this may be try'd in a wine glaſs, 
wherein a deep crimſon colour may, by adding drops of aqua · for- 

tis to it, be changed into a ſcarlet, ox to a perfect yellow. 
| | 6, Obſerve 
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6. Obſerve that you always take one pax of tartar to two 

parts of allum ; moſt dyers prefer the white before the red tar- 

tar, but however, in crimſon colours and others that turn up- 

on the brown, thę red tartar is choſe by many as preferable, to 
the White. 

To prepare the 0 th for dying of Scarlet. 


IRST take to one pound of cloth, one part of bran- 
water, and two parts of river-water ; then put into it two 
ounces of allum and one ounce of tartar, when it boils and 
froths, ſcum it, and put in the cloth, turn it therein ſor an 
hour, then take i it out and rince it. 


77 dye Cluth of a common 8 


A K E to twenty yards of cloth, three pound of allum, 
one pound and a half of tartar, and one third of a pound 
of chalk; put them in a copper with water, and boil them; 
then take ſix pound of good madder, and a wine-glaſs full of 


vinegar; let it be warmed together, and put in the cloth, turn 


it round upon the winch , till you obſerve it red enough ; F 
then rince it out, and it will be of a fine red, 


Another Method. 


AK E four pound of allum, two pound of tartar, four 

ounces of white lead, and half a buſhel of wheat bran ; 
por theſe ingredients, together with the cloth, into a copper; 
et it boil for an hour and half, and leave it therein to ſoak all 
night; then rince it, and take for the dye, one pound of good 
madder, two ounces of orlean, one ounce and a half of curcumi, 
and two ounces of aqua- fortis; boil them, turn the cloth with 
a winch for three quarters of an hour, and it will be of 2 


To che Scarlet. | 


AK F to two pound of 1 two ounces of tartar, and 8 
one ounce of ſal-armoniac ; grind them fine, and boil 
them up in fair water ; add to them two ounces of ftarch, half 
an ounce of gum-cotta, and one . ounce of cochineel ; when 
theſe are boiling hot, put in an ounce and half of aqua-fortis, 
and let it boil ; then take it out, and when cool rince it. 
A _— > O08 
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| To dye Brown Colours. 


BR OWN colours are produced from the root, bark, 

and lea ves of walnut- trees, as alſo of walnut-ſhells ; china 
root might alſo be uſed for brown colours; but it being of a 
difagreeable ſcent, it ſhould only be uſed for hair colours in 
ſtuffs, for which, and the olive colours, it is of more uſe; The 
beſt browns are dy'd with woad and walnut-tree root. 


A Futmeg- Colour on Stuff5. | 


\ AKE three pound of allum, half a pound of tartar, 
put this into a copper of water, and boil your ftuff for 
an hour and a half ; and take it out to cool. Then take one 
pound and a half of fiſet-wood or yellow flowers, three pound 
of madder, one pound of gall- nuts; put it together with the 
Auff, into a copper, boil and turn it with a winch, till it is 
red enough, and take it out to cool; then take two pound of 
vitriol, which before is diſſolv'd in warm water, put it in the 
copper, and turn the ſtuff till the colour is to your mind; then 
rince it out. Or, | 


Take half a buſhel of green walnut-ſhells, or elſe walnut- 
tree-root, infuſe it in a kettle, and when it begins to boi} put 
in the ſtuff over a winch, turn it about three or four times, 
then take it out and let it cool; after it is cold, boil the liquor 

' again, and put the ſtuff in, turn it for half an hour, and take 
it out and let it cool; then put in one pound of gall- nuts, 
three pound of madder, together with the ſtuffs into the kettle, 

et it boil for an hour; take it out and let it cool again; take 
one pound of vitriol, put it in, ſtir it well about, then put in 
again the ſtuffs over the winch, turn and boil it ſo long till 

you perceive your colour deep enough; then take it out and 
lince it. | | BY 


How to make Flax ſoft and mellow, 


lime, in which ſcak your flax for 24 hours; then put it 


together with the lee into a copper, and let it boil, and it will 
te as ſoft'as filk, After this rince it in clean water; wring 
| | out 


* 


A AKE a firong lee of wood or pot- aſhes, and unflack'd 


ee FALSE , 
out the water, and put the wy again into a ſtrong lee; repea : 
this thrice, then rince it out, dry it, and it will anſwer your 
purpoſe. Some prefer cow-dung, with which the flax is daub- 
ed all over, or ſoak it ĩn a lee of cow - dung for 24 bouts, then 


rince and dry it. | 
An excellent Water for taking out Spots in Cloth, Stuff, &c. 


T FAKE two pound of ſpring water, put in ita little pot- 
aſhes, about the quantity of a walnut, and a lemon cut 
in ſmall ſlices; mix this well together, and let it ſtand for 2 

hours in the ſun, then ſtrain it through'a cloth, and put the 
clear liquid up for uſe ; this water fakes out all ſpots, whether 
pitch, greaſe or oil, as well in hats, as cloath, ſtuffs, ſilk, cot- 
ton and linnen, immediately ; but as ſoon as the ſpot is taken 
off, waſh the place with water, and when dry you will fee 


nothing, | h 
ng To dye Moollen Stuffs of a Black Colour. 


INE cloths and ſuch ſtuffs as will bear the price muſt be 
firſt dy'd of a deep blue in a freſh vat of pure indigo; after 
which you boil the ſtuffs in allum and tartar; then you dye it 
in madder, and at laſt with gal! of Aleppo, vitriol and Swmach 
Arab. * dye it black; to prevent the colour ſoiling when the 
cloaths are made up, they mult, before they are ſe nt to the 


dye- houſe, be well ſcowered in a ſcowering mill. | 
Middling ſtuffs, after they have been prepar'd by ſcowering 
and drawn through a blue vat, are dy'd black with gall-nut 
and vitriol. | 
For ordinary wool or woollen ſtuffs take walnut-tree branches 
and ſhells, a ſufficient quantity; with this boil your ſtuff to a 
brown colour, then draw it through the black dye made with 
the bark of elder, iron, or copper filings, and indian- wood. 7 
| 'J 


— — 
3 —— 


7. 


—_— 7, * 


Is a ſhrubthat grows in Spain, Portugal and France, from which coun- 
tries ĩt ĩs carried in abundance to molt parts of Europe; that which 
is good muſt be dry and of a light green colour, that of a brown 
Hue is ſpent ang gore for little. It is uſed by black dyers, _card- 


he leaves boil'd in lee, dye hair black 


waigers, Cc. 


* , * 
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N Linnen of a Black Colour. 


Parr filings of i iron, waſh them, and add to W the 
bark of an elder tree; your them up together, and dip 
pour FR therein. 


T dhe ollen 7 a good Black. 


11 AKE two pound of gall-nuts, two pound of the bark 
of elder-tree, one pound and a half of yallow chips, boil 


them for three hours; then put in your ſtuff, turn it well 


with the winch, .and when you perceive! it black enough take 


2. Take one ounce and a half of Gh-armoniac, with this 


. boil your ſtuff gently for an hour long, turning it all the while 


with the winch-; then take it out again and let it cool. 
3. Take two pound and a half of vitriol, a quarter of a 
pound of Sumach ; boil your tuff therein for an hour; then 


La and rince it, and it will be of a good black. 


Luther Black Colour for Moollen. 


F OR the Grſt boiling take two pound of gall- nuts, balf a 
pound of brafil-wood, two pound and a half of madder; 


| boil your cloth with theſe ingredients for three hours, then 


take it out to cool; for the ſecond boiling take one ounce and 
a half of Gal-atmoniac, and for the third two ounces and a half 
of vitriol, three quarters of a N of oO. and a quarter of 


=, nd of tallow, 


Another Black Colour for Plus. 


N pv T the Showing ingredients into a large veſſel, viz. 


K 


11 


eight pound of elder bark, eight pound of Sumach, twelve 


pound of oaken chips, nine pound of vitriol, two pound of wild 


marjarum, ſix pound of tile- duſt, ſome wall of a grind- ſtone, 


© fix pound of walnut leaves, balf a pound of burnt rarter, two 
pound of ſalt, four pound of woad ; on theſe pour boiling 


water till your veſſel is full; your pluſh after it is well boil'd 


and cleanſed muſt be well oall'd, and this you do by boiling it 


in one pound and a half of Sumach, eight ounces of madder, 


two ounces and a half of burnt ſaltpetre, half an ounce of ſal- 
| armoniacy 


aan rt: Fara 
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axmoninc, one ounce and a half of vitriol, half an ounce of 


 burnt- tartar, then take it out. and let it dry without rince-' 


in 1 

Then you fill the copper with the above liquor, and boil and 
dye your pluſh in the manner as you do other ſtuffs, turning 
it round with the winch ; when the colour is to your mind, 
take out the pluſh, let it coal and then rince and hang it up 


to dry. 
To dye Silk of a good Black, - 


IN a copper containing ſix pails of water, put two pound of | 

beaten gall-nuts, four pound of Sumach, a quarter of a 
pound of madder, half a pound of antimeny finely powdered, 
four ox-galls, four ounces of gum-tragacant, firſt difſoly'd in 
fair water, of fine beaten elder-bark two ounces, and one 
ounce and a half of iron file-duft ; put theſe ingredients into 
the above water, and let them boil for two hours, then fill 
it up with a pail full of barley water, and let it boil for an 
hour longer, then put in your ſilk, and boil it for half an 
hour ſlowly; then take it out and rince it in a tub with clean 
water, and pour that again into the copper; the ſilk you rince 


quite clean in a running water, then hang it up, and when 
it is dry, put it in the copper again; boil it flowly for half 


an hour as before, then rince it ina tub, and again in rain 
water; when dry, take good lee, put into it two ounces of 
pot-aſhcs, and when they are difſoly'd, rince the ſilk therein 


| quickly, then in running water, this done, hang it to dry and 


order it as you do other colour'd ſilks. 


This colour will alſo dye all ſorts of manuſaQtur'd woollen 
ſtuffs. 


To give the black fil a fine gloſs you muſt, before the 


ft dipping, put in for each pound one ounce of iſinglaſs, firſt h 


diflolv'd i in water. 
Another manner for dying Silk. 


1* N 2 copper of three pails of water put two ounces Ye 
borax, halfa pound of Agaricum, a quarter of a pound 


ud of litharge of ſilver, four ounces of madder, one quartern of 
. . brandy, four ounces of verdigreaſe; let them boil together 
for an hour, then cover the copper and let the liquid reſt 


for 14 days: when you deſign to uſe it, take two pound 
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of 8:nnes leaves, two. pound of Gentian, one pound of Mes, x 
two pound of granat ſhells; let them boiF together for two 
hours, and then put it to the other liquor ſettled in the copper : 
this colour will keep good for many years, and the. longer you 
dye therein, the better it will grow, you muſt be careful to 
keep it free from ſoap, which would ſpoil it fo as not to be re- 
| caverd by any means; and in cafe by accident ſome tallow 
ſhould happen to drop from your candle into it, then forbear 
meddling with it til} it is eo, when fo, take it off carefully; 
or heat your poker red hot and ſweep it over the furface, this 
will take off all the greaſipe6 :” then take two or three littls 
bags of canvas, fill'd with bran, hang them in the colour for 
two or three hours whilſt the copper is heating, then clap whit. 
ed brown paper on the ſurface of 'the colour, which will take 
off all the greaſineſs that might remain, after that begin to dye. 
Pour ſilk that is to be y yas muſt be firſt boiled in bran, then 
gall'd 3 to each pound of filk lake twelye ounces of gall-nuts; 
boil the gall-nuts for two hours, before you put the filk into 
i, which muſt ſoak therein for 30 hours. © 


9 die a Grey Colour. 


G REY is a middle colour, between black and white, 

— which beginning with a white grey, approaches by degrees 
to a black grey: it may be obſerved, that if the black colour 
was to be prepared only of gall-nuts and vitriol, it would p10- 
cure but an indifferent grey, but if to theſe ordinary ingregi- 
ents for dying of ſtuffs, you add ſome indian-wood, you may 

procure white grey, pearl colour, lead colour, whitiſh grey, 
iron grey, black grey, brown grey, &c. Some of theſe co- 
outs require 2 little tincture of the wozd, A 


75 dye a Brown-red Colour either on Silk or Nord. 


IRS T, after you have prepar'd your filk or worſted. in 
I Ge mannet directed for dying of red colours, boil it in 
madder, then flacken the fire under the copper, and add to 
the madder liquor ſome black colour, prepared as has been 
Wen, then ſtir che fire, and when the dye is hot, work the 
commodities you have to dye therein, till you ſee them dark 
But 


_S$cnooL . - . a9 

But the beſt way to dye this colour is in a blue vat, theres 
fore chuſe one either lighter or darker, according as you 
would have your colour; then allum and rince your filk in fair 


water, this done, work it in the copper with madder, til * 
find it Scans: your purpoſe. 


} 


* 


po U T into a kettle of hot water a handful of Wadde ſtir 

it together, and het it ſtand a little ; then take the woollen. 
ſtuff, wet it firſt, then let it run over the winch into the ket- 
tle, turning it conſtanly ; if you ſce it does not make the co- 
lour high enough, add a handful more of madder, rincing the 
ſtuff or filk ſometimes to ſee whether it is to your liking. , 

Then put ſome black colour into the kettle, mix it well 
together, ſtir the fire, and when hot, turn our ſilks or ſtuffs 
with the winch, and dye it either of a blacker hue by adding 
more black, or a redder by putting in leſs. 


Of Madder _ its Uſefulneſs in Dying 15 g, | Word, 


Cotten, &c. 


M ADDER is a red colour, the beſt grows in Helland, 
though the colour of that which grows in Flanders ex- 
ceeds it; . ſort of madder is mark'd with a particular 
mark, to know what country it comes from. The only ſign 
of the real goodneſs of madder, is the bright colour, which 
when being ground to a fine powder, and put on a blue or 
brown paper, ſticks to it : it muſt be kept cloſe from the air, 
otherwile it will looſe the ſtrength, and beauty of its colour. 
The madder which comes from Sileſia, under the name of 
 Breſlaw red, reſembles more a red earth than a root, it has 
not ſo bright a colour as that which comes from Holland: to! 
manure and cultivate the ground for the growth of madder, it 
muſt be obſerved, that it requires a good mould, which is nei- 
ther too damp nor diy, it muſt be plow'd, pretty deep, and be 
well dung'd before the winter ſeaſon. It is ſown in the month 
of March in the decreaſe of the moon, after the land:in which 
it is to be ſown, is well clear'd 'of weeds, leaſt they ſhould at- 


tract the ſtrength and goodneſs chereof to themſelves, and 
Their roots mix wich the madder, * 
| About 


OY 
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About eight months after the madder is ſown they begin to 
pull up the larger roots thereof, which is done to hinder it from 
drawing the ſtrength from the earth to themſelves, which are 
to be a nouriſhment for the younger ſprouts; this is commonly 
done in the month of September, when the ſeed is ripe for gather- 
ing. The remaining roots are then well covered with 
mould, till the next year, when the larger roots are again g 
thered ; thus it is managed 8 or 10 years together, after which 
the ſpot of ground may be cultivated for the growth of corn, 
and a new plantation fi xd upon in another, place. 

„The roots of madder which grow in Flanders and Zealand, 
' when pull'd out are dry'd in the ſun; but in hot countries they 
are, dry'd in ſhady places, in order to preſerve their colour and 
ſtrength ; after that they are ground i n mills to a powder, and 
pack'd up cloſe in casks or in double bags. 

The freſh madder yields, a lively colour, that of a year old 


© a more lively one; but after that time the older it is, the more 


_ it loſes both its ſtrength and beauty. 
: Concerning the Dying with Madder. 
I 'T has been a common rule to take to eight pound of mad- 
der, one pound of tartar ; allum-and tartar are uſed for pre- 
paring the commodites to be dy d, for atracting and preſet ving 
the colour. + 1 Nd 7 : > I 2 4 
Pot-aſhes heightens the colour very much, as does bran- 
water ; brandy is of peculiar uſe ; it atracts the colour, makes 
it look clear and fine, and frees the fubtileſt. particles from 
its dregs and impurities. Some dyers, and indeed moſt, 
aſcribe the ſame, virtue to urine ; but this is falſe, and although 
it may be of ſome uſe when freſh, it is highly prejudicial to 
light colours when ſtale, for it expels-its particles of falt too 
much, and cauſes the colour to be of a heavy and unpleaſant 
bhue : this ought therefore to be a caution to ſuch as would dye 
t and tender colours. The experiment may be tryed in a 
ſs of clean water, in which latmus, being firſt diſſolved 
and filtred, is poured in; if to this liquid, which is blue, you 
ſome ſpirit of ſalt, it will turn red, and mixing it with 
ſome diſſolved falt of tartar it will reſume its former colour; if 
you pour too much of the latter, the liquid will turn green, 
and thus you may change the colour by adding more or leſs 
ol either the one or the other ingredient to it. 1 
5 5 


4 


3 
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To dhe Silt of @ Madlder Red. 


PREPARE it as has been directed under the article of 
dying filk of a crimſon colour. This done put a pail full 
of river-water into a copper, together with half a pound of 
madder ; boil it for an bour and take care it boils. not over 3 
then let it run off clear into another veſſel, ſtirring into it 
one ounce of curcumi; then put in your ſilk, let it lay therein 
till cold, then wring it out and beat it; this done take half a 
pound of good braſil- wood, boil it in bran-water for an hour, 
clear it off in another veſſel, and put in your filk ; rince it 
out in ſoap- lee, and then i in runing water ; after which dry 


and dreſs it. 
Another Method. 


A FTER you have prepared your filk for dying, 33 it on 

ſticks, and to each pound of ſilk, take 3 ounces of 
madder, and four ounces of nut- galls; put theſe into a copper 
with elean rain-water, hang in your filk, and augment the 
heat of the copper till it is ready to boil; then turn your filk in 
it for half an hour, and prevent its boiling by leſſening the 
fire; after this rince and beat it out, hang it again on, ſticks, 
in a tub with cold water, in which before you have put ſome 
pot- aſhes; this gives it a beauty; then rince and dry it. 
How this madder is er al for dying: of worfteds or ftulfs, 
| has been _ already. 


07 Cochineel and i its * 22 in "Dit." ; M1: 19} 

, iD 1 
CO ᷣ A coftly fine red and unilO.colour,/ are e da 
dry'd inſects, in ſize of bed-bugs, ' which when brought 
into a powder and boiled, do yield a beautiful red colour, they are 
uſed. by ſcarlet dyers, for dying of ſilks, worfteds, cotton, g. 
they are imported from the Spaniſh 2 Indies, the inſeck ſedd⸗ 
ing on a fruit which has a red juice ingendered with the tine 
ture thereof. The Indians ſpreading a cloth under thoſe trees, 8 
ſhake them, and by this means catch the inſect, where 
ſoon 9 Tn is che manner of preparing cochineel, e 
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Hs grain, by ſome called ſcarlet berry, on account of 
its containing that choice and noble colour, ſcarlet, 
* in Poland and Bohemia, on ſmall:fhrubs ; they are about 
the bigneſs of a pepper-corn:; the beſt comes from pain; it is 
alſo found in Fruncr, ' eſpecially in Languedoc, and is gathered 
in the latter end-of Muy, and the beginning of June. In Ger. 
many theſe berries are among the vulgar call'd St. Fahn's Blood, 
*becauſe of their being found on the rubs dbout Middfunmer, 
or the ſeaſt of St. Jobm the Baptiſt. 
Tue Poles call it purple · grains; they grow very plentifully 
in that country, and that people firſt diſcovered its virtue for 
dying of crimſon and purple, by a hen picking thoſe berries, 
and diſcharging her excrements of a crimſon colour. The dif-. 
trict about Farſaw affords great quantities. In the/Utrain: they 
are ſtill in more plenty; and on the borders of the ſandy de- 
farts of Arabia, they are gathered with great pains by the poor . 
people, whence, it is thought, they retain the Analian name 
of Kirtnit : thoſe berries or grains, hon ripe, contain an in- 
Tet of a crimſon red, Which, if not timely gathered, will. diſ- 
engage itſelf from thethell and fly away; — | 
watch carefully the time for — hen they roll tnem 
tagether in their hands into balls, dry and ſell them to the 
European and Turtiſb merehants. The Dutch mix it among 
the cochineel, becauſe it cauſes that colour to have a 2 


and finer Wee, 


of Indigo. 


1 N «DI GO i is 4 der and hard blue eolour, which is brought 
to us in lumps of different pieces or ſes; it is an Fndian 
ſhrub, which at certain times of the year, when-i in bloſſom, is 
cut down and laid in heaps, ſo long till it is rotten; then the 
© Indians carry it to the mills, which are built in great numbers 
about that place, where it is ground, boiP'd and -preſs'd, and 
when it is dry d, they cut it in pieces; pack it in en and 
ſend it abroad. 

There are ſeveral different ſorts of indigo, Viz. F 
Guatinala, and indigo Lauro, both which are exceeding —_ 
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and fine; their goodneſs is known, when. in breaking they ap- 


_ of a high blue, and not fandy; however that Xx deep | 
loſs is not amiſs. Theſe two orte "urs followed by. theſe, _ | 

Pur, Aerquies and Dolningb, which ate ebunted not goes | 
as the former. "The ge Plat and Muli, are of à high | 
violet colour, Aid ety Mert in 20 Is as to fwim on the 
Water; theſe are by We reckoned better than that of a- 
mais, becauſe it is orefe0 only from the leaves, and the other 
from the ftalks and leaves iN Indigo Domingo is not of 
ſo lively a copper colour as the former, and is much = og 4 
with ſand and earth; the merchants try this ſort by li 
piece, the boa rr ei buon\ ie ox, 833 
an 23 21 71 10 0 
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— wielze at A Mu mige bf boten, ode es hes; 1 
it is brangh I ain von it 1 1 made uſe of 


br for Gyefe 00 pv e ACN 
It is alſo calPd the Indian crocus, ha beſt | is thav>Vhiew "a 


heavy and in large pieces, without duſt : there is no fitter in- 


gredient to be found for heightefiing the ſcarlet to a yellow hue, 
and it is frequently uſed by colour-dyers in tempering theit reds, 


' -be'they'dy'd with hermes, cochineel; or mdeer, 'netasfortis 
Will do the fame, ee W as to 
Karlet, Ir cf 


Broil: . 


\ HIS comes from the country of Brafdl in the ht * 

dies, it is cut out of a tree call'd by the inhabitants 
Arbontan; which, with ite tem and branches is not much un- 
like an oak-tree, only thicker, ſome will meaſure 24 foot 
round the ſtem; the leaves reſemble thoſe of box- trees: the 
- fineſt braſil- wood is cut about Fernambuca, a town in the, 
country of Braſil, this exceeds in colour all the other kinds of 
braſil · wood, ne is thereof fold at a dearer tate: this wood 
produces in dying of ſilks, &c. a fine colour, but it is very 
fading, It is beſt for black-dyers, who by ufing it with gall- 
nuts, Sumach, Rodoul, Fovic, vitriol, and verdigreaſe, 2 


2 good black or gray therewith, 


. k 


Orchal. 
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Ok cHA is prepared from a ſmall moſs which grows 


-- 


on rocks and cliffs; the chief ingredients for its prepara- 
don are chalk and urine, and although the colour it produces 


. 59 F fil , "s ” p . | md 2 bt 
in dying o &c, is fading, yet whilſt freſh, is exceeding 
. i « 4 # x * , Ay 7 4 * 5 — 5 : & in . 1 * 
beautiful Das nl ür ait tle for: 1. Nb 
4 © > : * 25 „ k $Ss » =" 5 | 9 . 7's 
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COMES from the . Indies, either in ſquare pieces like 


Newcaſtle ſoap, or in round lumps, or ſmall cakes, the 
bigneſs of a crown, which laſt is reckoned to be the fineſt ſort, 


and has a fragrant ſmell of violets ; it is a tincture preſsd 
from a ſeed, and when dry'd, of a dark-red yellow colour. 
The druggiſts felt two forts of orlean, the one is like a dough 

. very cheap, the other is dry and very valuable. 


dyers uſe it for dying of brown-yellows, orange-co- 


— 
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IS 2 fruit of various ſorts, ſome are ſmall, others large, 
black and 


and white, -fmooth and knotty; they grow on high 
oak-trees, and by merchants are imported from Smyrna, Tri- 
poly, Turky, and Aleppo; the heavieſt are counted the beſt, 


eſpecially when black and knotty. 
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